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X-ray photographs of the tongue positions of the cardinal vowels i, a, a and 
u pronounced by the author (reduced to f of the original size). 

A chain of small lead plates strung together was placed on the tongue to show 
its outline. The large dot added on each photograph marks the highest point of 
the tongue. The cross is a point of reference (near the end of the hard palate). 
By measuring from the point of intersection of the cross it is found that the dots 
have the relative positions shown in Fig. 23. 

The photographs were taken by Dr. H. Trevelyan George in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, in January, 1917. 
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Preface to the Ninth Edition 


It is now forty-two years since this book first appeared. It 
was re-written (as a third edition) in 1932, and the fourth to the 
seventh editions were in the main reprints of the third, except that 
an Appendix on American Pronunciation was added in the seventh 
edition (1949). 1 In 1956 the time arrived for issuing the book in 
a completely revised form incorporating all the improvements that 
had occurred to me, or had been suggested to me by colleagues, 
in the course of the previous twenty years. 

Some of the alterations in the eighth edition were rendered 
necessary by the fact that the pronunciation of English has under¬ 
gone changes. 2 Others were attributable to the discovery of new 
phonetic facts and by advances in our knowledge of phonetic theory. 
Others again were merely improvements in the mode of presenting 
facts which have long been known. 

The following is a list of the major additions and alterations 
which were carried out in the eighth edition. An important 
footnote concerning ‘Received Pronunciation’ and transcription 
was appended to § 64. As the use of a vowel a intermediate 
between se and a in such words as ask, plant is now obsolete, 
the old §§ 294, 295 relating to that sound were replaced 
by new ones dealing with the distribution of se and a: 


1 That edition was, like all previous editions, printed and published by 
the B. G. Teubner Verlag in Leipzig. It was reproduced in England, by 
arrangement, by W. Heffer and Sons of Cambridge, who, with the consent 
of the B. G. Teubner Verlag, printed and published the eighth edition. 

s The following are a few instances. A relatively new variant of the 
diphthong here written with ei has become very common (§ 388). Words 
like lost, cross, cloth are now pronounced with 0 much more commonly than 
with 01, so that alterations had to be made in §§ 300 and 308. Many 
Southern English people now hardly use ‘linking r’ at all (§ 758). Changes 
of stress have been taking place in many words: some words, such as great¬ 
coat (§§ 947 (i), 954), which used to have double stress are now often said 
with single stress on the first syllable; and several words like hospitable, 
justifiable, controversy, which I have been accustomed to stress on the first 
syllable ('hospitobl, 'd^AStifaisbl, 'kontravoisi) are now often said with 
stress on another syllable (hos'pitabl, d3ASti'fiUdbl, kan'tTOVSSi). 
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in various words. Parts of the book relating to diphthongs were 
considerably developed: the former §378 was expanded 
into three paragraphs; a necessary distinction was drawn 
between two classes of words containing the diphthong ua, and 
this necessitated re-writing §§460-463; the subject of the 
‘rising’ diphthongs ia and fia, as in glorious, influence, was 
dealt with at some length in twenty-one new paragraphs (§§ 466a- 
466m), and some information concerning a few other less common 
diphthongs was supplied in three further new paragraphs (§§ 466m- 
466a;). Several paragraphs in the chapters on assimilation and 
elision were re-cast, and Fig. 116, illustrating the assimilation 
tj > tj, was re-drawn in a more accurate form; the term 
‘coalescent assimilation’ was introduced for the first time 
(§ 837). The definition of stress was improved (§ 909), and 
§§ 914-916, 919 and 920 in the chapters on stress were con¬ 
siderably elaborated. A few additions were made in the 
chapter on intonation. A chapter of some importance was 
added on syllable separation (Chap. XXXII). A new Appendix of 
twenty pages on Types of Phonetic Transcription replaced the 
previous single page of rules for converting a ‘broad’ transcription 
of English into a ‘narrower’ one. And finally the Appendix on 
American Pronunciation was revised and enlarged. 

The old numbering of paragraphs and footnotes was adhered 
to as far as possible, so that references to earlier editions remain 
in the main correct. Added paragraphs were distinguished by 
putting a, b, etc., after the number of the preceding paragraph. 

The present (ninth) edition is a reprint of the eighth incor¬ 
porating a few necessary corrections. 

As in previous editions, Figs. 3, 4, 15-22, 88, 89 and 90 are 
photographs of my mouth. The other photographs (Figs. 36, 
38, etc.) are of the mouth of my late brother Arnold Jones, whose 
pronunciation of English was almost identical with mine. 

The phonetic alphabet used is that of the International Phonetic 
Association (I.P.A.) in its most up-to-date form, as set out in the 
Principles of the International Phonetic Association, 1949. 3 


* This booklet, which illustrates the use of the phonetic alphabet by 
transcripts of 51 languages, is obtainable from the Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion, Department of Phonetics, University College, London, W.C.l. 
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I am indebted to several friends, and particularly to Professor 
David Abercrombie, Head of the Department of Phonetics in the 
University of Edinburgh, to Mr. J. L. M. Trim, Lecturer in 
Phonetics in the University of Cambridge, and to Miss B. Honikman, 
for helpful suggestions for this edition. Professor Abercrombie has 
made a special study for some years of problems connected with the 
elaboration of different types of phonetic transcription. He very 
kindly put all his findings at my disposal when I was drafting the 
new Appendix A, and they proved invaluable to me. Mr. Trim too 
has been interesting himself in the same problems, and made me a 
number of excellent recommendations. In particular, the wording 
of the definition of ‘broad transcription’ in § 5 of Appendix A is his; 
I find it to be a considerable improvement on other definitions that 
have been proposed. Mr. Trim has also aided me by pointing out 
several instances where stressings different from those to which I 
am accustomed are now in use, and by calling my attention to 
some examples in the seventh edition which for some other reason 
were not entirely appropriate. His notes enabled me to make 
a number of improvements in Chapter XXIX. Lastly I would 
express special thanks to my colleague, Miss A. D. Parkinson, 
for much assistance in connexion with the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

Daniel Jones. 

March, 1960. 

In this 1962 reprint the expression ‘syllable division’ has been 
changed to ‘syllable separation’ wherever it occurred in previous 
editions. The § 555 and footnote 15 of the last reprint have been 
deleted, and a new paragraph (numbered 560) replaces that footnote. 


March, 1962. 


D. J. 
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List of English Speech-sounds with Key Words 

In order to ascertain the values of the phonetic symbols from the key 
words, these words must be said by a person who has the pronunciation 
described in § 61. 

Each symbol has the sound represented by the italic letter or sequence 
of letters in the word placed next to it. 



Ordinary 

Phonetic 


Ordinary 

Phonetic 

Phonetic 

Spelling of 

Transcription 

Phonetic 

Spelling of 

Transcription 

Symbol 

Key Word 

of Key Word 

Symbol 

Key Word 

of Key Word 

a 

father 

'fa: 8 s 

m 

make 

meik 

a 

% 

flai 

n 

no 

nou 

se 

hot 

hast 

9 

long 

lag 

A 

cop 

kAp 

0 

November 

no'vemba 

b 

boat 

bout 



(see § 403) 

d 

day 

dei 

ou 

go 

gou 

8 

then 

8 en 

o: 

s aw 

so: 

e 

get 

get 

3 

hot 

hot 

ei 

day 

dei 

P 

pay 

pei 

£ 

fair 

fso 

r 

red 

red (see 

a: 

bird 

ba:d 



§§ 747 fi.) 

3 

above, china 

a'bAv, 'tjaina 

s 

sun 

sAn 

f 

foot 

fut 

I 

show 

Jon 

9 

go 

gou 

t 

tea 

ti; 

h 

hard 

ha:d 

0 

thin 

Bin 

i: 

see 

si: 

u: 

food 

fu:d 

i 

it 

it 

u 

good 

gud 

j 

yes 

jes 

V 

vain 

vein 

k 

cold 

kould 

w 

wine 

wain 

1 

leaf, feel 

li:f, fill (see 

z 

zeal 

zi:l 



Chap. XX) 

3 

measure 

'me 30 


I means that the sound represented by the preceding symbol is long. 

1 means that the following syllable has strong stress. 

, means that the following syllable has secondary stress, 
i placed under a consonant-symbol (as in n, 1 ) means that the sound is 
syllabic. 

u indicates that a sound is extremely short, or that it constitutes the less 
prominent part of a diphthong. 

- is occasionally used to indicate syllable-division. 
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“No theory is of any value unless it works 
in practice. There are no such things as 
pure science and applied science: there is 
only science and the application of science 
Loins Pasteur. 

Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 
The Nature of Speech 

1. Spoken language consists of successions of sounds 1 emitted 
by the organs of speech, together with certain ‘attributes’. 2 

2. These successions of sounds are composed of (1) speech- 
sounds proper, and (2) glides. 

3. Speech-sounds are certain acoustic effects voluntarily pro¬ 
duced by the organs of speech; they are the result of definite 
actions performed by these organs. A glide is the incidental 
transitory sound produced when the organs of speech are passing 
from the position for one speech-sound to that of another by the 
most direct route. 

4. Speech-sounds are made voluntarily; they require that the 
speech-organs shall be placed in certain definite positions or moved 
in certain definite ways. The speaker has to go out of his way 
in order to make a speech-sound. 

5. On the other hand the speaker does not have to go out of 
his way in order to make a glide; glides occur as the natural and 
inevitable result of pronouncing two speech-sounds one after the 
other. 3 

6 . Most glides are inaudible or hardly audible even to the most 
practised ear; most of the glides occurring in English require no 
special consideration in the practical teaching of the language. 4 


1 Also called ‘phones’ or ‘linear’ or ‘segmental’ features of speech. 

* Also called ‘prosodies’ or ‘suprasegmental’ features of speech. 

* In the technical term ‘independent vowel-glide’ the word ‘glide’ is used 
in a different sense. It there denotes a particular kind of speech-sound 
(see §§ 219, 800). 

‘ But some glides occurring in foreign languages are distinctly audible 
and require special mention in descriptions of pronunciation. For instance, 
the glide between the French Jl (§ 655) and a following vowel is always 
dearly audible. 
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Difficulties of Pronunciation 

7. The student of spoken English or any other spoken language 
is faced at the outset with difficulties of five kinds in the matter 
of pronunciation. They are as follows: 

8. Difficulty No. 1. He must learn to recognize readily and 
with certainty the various speech-sounds occurring in the language, 
when he hears them pronounced; he must moreover learn to 
remember the acoustic qualities of those sounds. 

9. Difficulty No. 2. He must learn to make the foreign sounds 
with his own organs of speech. 

10. Difficulty No. 8 . He must learn to 'use those sounds in 
their proper places in connected speech. 

11. Difficulty No. 4. He must learn the proper usage in the 
matter of the ‘sound-attributes’ or ‘prosodies’ as they are often 
called (especially length, stress and voice-pitch). 

12. Difficulty No. 5. He must learn to catenate sounds, i.e. 
to join each sound of a sequence on to the next, and to pronounce 
the complete sequence rapidly and without stumbling. 

13. The ultimate object of the language learner is to be able 
to pronounce properly without having to pay any particular 
attention to the way in which he does it. To attain this end he 
must in the initial stages of his study focus his attention continually 
on the above-mentioned details of the mechanism of speech. After 
long practice he will gradually acquire the power of pronouncing 
correctly without thinking of these details. 

14. The student who wishes to become proficient in the written 
as well as the spoken language, has an additional difficulty, which 
we may call Difficulty No. 6. He has to learn the shapes of the 
conventional letters and the relations between the conventional 
orthography and the pronunciation. 

15. Ability to speak a language or understand it when spoken 
does not involve the ability to read or write it in the conventional 
way. One may learn to speak English perfectly without ever 
seeing ordinary English orthography. And conversely it is possible 
to learn to read and write the language without being able to 
pronounce it. 
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16. As, however, those who wish to learn to speak and under¬ 
stand English almost always wish to be able to read and write 
it as well, a good deal is said in this book about ‘orthoepy’ or the 
relation between pronunciation and conventional spelling. Every 
word given as an example is accordingly shown both in phonetic 
transcription and in ordinary spelling. 

How to surmount the Difficulties of Pronunciation 

17. We will now explain more fully the nature of the five 
difficulties of pronunciation, and indicate shortly the appropriate 
methods for enabling the student to surmount them. 

18. Difficulty No. 1 is a matter of ‘ear-training’ or more accurately 
‘cultivation of the auditory memory.’ No one can hope to be a 
successful linguist unless he has a good ear. If his ear is un¬ 
sensitive by nature, it may be made more sensitive by training; 
and if his ear is good by nature, it can be made still better by 
training. 

19. The possession of a good ear is necessary to the linguist 
for two reasons. (1) If he has a good ear, he will be able to tell 
whether he pronounces the foreign sounds correctly or not. (2) A 
good ear helps him to understand the language readily when 
spoken by natives; he recognizes words instantly, and does not 
mistake one word for another. 

20. The possession of a good ear involves (1) ability to 
discriminate between sounds, (2) ability to remember the acoustio 
qualities of foreign sounds, and (3) ability to recognize foreign 
sounds with ease and certainty. In other words, the student 
must be able (1) to hear the differences between the various sounds 
of the foreign language, and between foreign sounds and sounds 
of his mother tongue, (2) to bring into his consciousness, without 
the aid of any external stimulus, memories of foreign sounds 
previously heard, and (3) to compare sounds subconsciously with 
the memory-images of sounds previously heard. 

21. To cultivate a good linguistic ear requires systematic practice 
in listening for sounds. There is only one effective exercise for 
this purpose, namely, dictation of isolated sounds and meaning¬ 
less words by a teacher who can pronounce the foreign sounds 
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accurately. The pupil should write down these sounds and words 
phonetically. If he makes a mistake in his transcription, it shows 
that he has confused one sound with another. The teacher will 
in this case repeat the two sounds a number of times (hoth isolated 
and in syllables) in order to impress on the pupil’s mind the difference 
of acoustic quality. 5 

22. If the pupil is a beginner, the teacher may use for ear¬ 
training exercises real words which the pupil has not yet learnt. 

23. Examples of invented words suitable for training the ear to 
recognize the English sounds are given in § 237 and in Appendix B. 

24. A few invented words for ear-training practice should be 
given at the beginning of every pronunciation lesson, until the 
pupil can be fairly certain of doing the exercises without mistakes.® 

25. Difficulty No. 2 is a matter of gymnastics of the vocal organs. 
In order to learn to form the speech-sounds of a foreign language, 
the student has to learn to put his tongue, bps, and other parts 
of the organs of speech into certain definite positions, or to perform 
with them certain actions. He will learn to make such sounds 
with the greatest accuracy and in the shortest time if (1) he is 
told precisely what to do with his organs of speech, and (2) he is 
given, as far as may be necessary, exercises which help him to 
carry out the instructions. 

26. In other words, the language learner should (1) study 
'phonetic theory, and (2) do, when necessary, exercises based on 
that theory. 

27. Difficulty No. 3 requires very different treatment. The 
student has to learn what is the appropriate order in which to 


6 See also my book. The Pronunciation of English, 1950 and subsequent 
editions, § 490 (Cambridge University Press). When a teacher is not available, 
ear-training may be done with a gramophone, provided the records are good 
and there is a key giving a phonetic transcription of the words of the record. 

6 The ‘ear-training exercise’ was, X believe, first invented by Jean Passy, 
the brother of Paul Passy. See his article La dictee phon&ique in Le Matire 
Phonitique, Feb., 1894 (particularly pp. 36, 37). 

A dictation of meaningless words for testing the sharpness of candidates’ 
ears forms part of various exa min ations in Phonetics in the Univorsity 
of London, and in the examinations held by the Association Phonetique 
Internationale. 
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place the sounds so as to make intelligible words and sentences. 
This is a matter of memorizing. 

28. The student of spoken English has, for instance, to know 
that if he wishes to communicate the idea expressed in French 
by ‘armoire’ and in German by ‘Schrank,’ he must form the 
English sounds k a b 3 d’ one after the other in this order. No 

7 Letters in thick type are phonetic symbols. The various sounds denoted 
by them are fully described further on (Chap. XIV, etc.), and lists with key¬ 
words are given on pp. xvi-xx. 

Every teacher should adopt a definite method of naming the symbols and 
sounds. As to the symbols some teachers simply call them by the sounds 
they represent, e.g. if they want to mention the phonetic letters p, 1, J, 0, 
they call them by the isolated sounds p, 1, J, 0. There are some objections 
to this system. One is that some sounds (e.g. plosive consonants) cannot be 
said without another sound to accompany them (§ 563). Another is that 
isolated sounds are often indistinct, especially when uttered in a large room, 
and a third is that learners not yet fully familiar with foreign sounds do not 
always recognize which sound is meant. On the whole I am inclined to 
recommend giving names to the consonant letters—the ordinary names 
for the letters of the ordinary alphabet and the following special names 
for new letters! 

letter name 

q ig 

0 i0 

9 5i: or 9a: 

J iJ 

3 3 i: or 3 a: 

The naming of vowel-symbols presents some difficulty. Probably the best 
plan is to say the sound with a defining adjective, and speak of ‘the close 
e letter,’ ‘the open £ letter,’ ‘the back a letter,’ ‘the neutral 3 letter,’ etc. 
Some teachers, however, use non-technical language and speak of ‘Greek e’ 
(for £), ‘broken o’ (for 0), ‘round a’ (for a), ‘inverted e’ (for 9). Another 
plan is to use key-words and speak of ‘the cap-symbol’ (for A), ‘the lock- 
symbol’ (for 0), etc. 

Sounds may often be named by simply uttering them. But here again 
confusion may arise in practical teaching through the indistinctness of isolated 
sounds (especially in a large room) or failure on the part of the pupil to 
recognize which sound is meant. Greater clearness is ensured by speaking 
of ‘the kei-sound’ (for k), ‘the el-sound’ (for 1), ‘the i0-sound’ (for 0), etc. 
In the case of vowels the mention of a key word is often helpful: ‘the cup- 
sound ’ (for A), ‘the 6ird-sound’ (for 91 ), etc. Another plan which gives 
excellent results in practice is to number the vowels, and designate them 
when necessary by their numbers; thus A may be called ‘English No. 10,’ 
a may be called ‘Cardinal No. 4,’ etc. (see §§ 235, 236). 
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other English sounds will do, nor may these sounds be placed in 
any other order. However well the student may pronounce the 
sounds, he will not convey the meaning, unless he uses this particular 
sequence of them. He must therefore take care to remember that 
this is the required sequence. 

29. The task of learning to remember what is the appropriate 
sequence of sounds to use in any given word or sentence is greatly 
facilitated by the use of Phonetic Transcription. 

30. Phonetic transcription may be defined as an unambiguous 
system of representing pronunciation by means of writing, the 
basic principle being to assign one and only one letter to each 
phoneme of the language. (See Chap. X and Appendix A.) 

31. Phonetic transcription, then, is a convenient method of 
showing sound-order graphically. This graphic representation of 
sound-order appeals to the visual memory and thus assists the 
auditory memory. 

32. Conventional English spelling is far from being phonetic; 
it does not give the accurate information as to sound-order required 
by the student of spoken English. In the first place English assigns 
to many of the letters of the alphabet values quite different from 
those which people in foreign countries are accustomed to associate 
with them: e.g. the a in gate, the i in find, the u in tune. 8 Doubtless 
these values may be learnt without difficulty; but as soon as the 
foreign student has learnt them, he finds innumerable words in 
which these letters have quite different values: compare the a’s 
in father, fall, any, fat, watch 8 the i’ s in wind (noun), machine, 
bird, 10 the u’b in rule, put, hut 11 ; compare also the o’s in stove, move, 
love , 12 the ea’s in meat, head, great, bear 13 etc. 

33. He also finds that many English sounds may be spelt in a 
large number of different ways. Thus the words meet, meat, niece, 
pique, key, quay, seize all have the same vowel-sound 14 ; so also 

8 These words are phonetically geit, fafild, tjuin. 

8 Phonetically 'faida, foil, 'eni, feet, wotj. 

10 Phonetically wind, me 1 Ji:n, ba:d. 

11 Phonetically roil, put, hit. 

12 Phonetically stOUV, mUIV, lAV. 

13 Phonetically mi:t, lied, greit, bse. 

14 Phonetically mi:t, mi:t, nils, pi:k, ki:, ki:, si:z. 
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have the words sauce, lawn, stalk, stork, board, warn, thought, broad, 
floor (in Southern English). 15 

34. Discrepancies between pronunciation and ordinary spelling 
are not confined to the English language. In French -lie has 
different values in ville and fille, w o has different values in grosse 
and gosse , 17 portions is pronounced in two different ways according 
as it is a noun or a verb 18 ; on the other hand, the sound o is spelt 
differently in the words mot, tot, beau, chevaux. 19 In German ch 
has different values in rauchen and Frauchen , 20 and u has different 
values in Fuss and Nuss. 21 

35. The result of such inconsistencies is that the foreign learner 
who depends solely on ordinary orthography is in innumerable 
cases at a loss to know what sounds should be used, and is con¬ 
tinually mispronouncing words. Such mispronunciations may, 
however, be avoided by the use of Phonetic Transcription. 

36. The phonetic alphabet used here is that of the Association 
Phonitique Internationale . 22 A list of the symbols used for trans¬ 
cribing English in this book is given on p. xvi. Further information 
regarding phonetic transcription is given in Chap. X and in 
Appendix A. 

37. It must be borne in mind that phonetic transcriptions are 
valueless to students who have not learnt to form the sounds 
which the phonetic letters represent, i.e. who have not surmounted 
with tolerable success Difficulty No. 2. When, however, the 
student can make the individual sounds with fair accuracy, he will 
be in a position to begin learning sequences of sounds; phonetic 
transcriptions will tell him what are the proper sequences to learn in 
order to express the ideas he wishes to communicate. 

16 Phonetically sa:s, lo:n, sto:k, stark, bo:d (also baad), worn, Gart, braid, 
filar (also flaa). 

19 Phonetically vil, fil j • 

17 Phonetically grors, gOS. 

18 Phonetically par'sja, par'tjo. 

18 Phonetically mo, to, bo, Ja'VO. 

10 Phonetioally 'rauxan, 'fraugan. 

81 Phonetically furs, nus. 

sa Particulars of the Association Phonetique Internationale (in English 
International Phonetic Association, often abbreviated to I.P.A.; in German 
Weltlautschriftverein) are obtainable from the Secretary of the Association, 
Department of Phonetics, University College, London, W.C.l. 
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38. Unless the student can pronounce every one of the sounds 
k A b a d with tolerable accuracy, he will not be able to say the 
English word for ‘armoire’ (‘Schrank’) in an intelligible manner, 
even if he is furnished with a phonetic transcription. If on the 
other hand he has learnt to make those sounds, he will be able 
to say the English word provided he knows in what order the sounds 
are to be placed. He will remember this order if he sees the word 
written 'kAbad better than he would if he simply heard the word 
pronounced and never saw it written. 

39. Difficulty No. 4 concerns certain characteristics which sounds 
and syllables have relative to other sounds and syllables in the 
sentence. 23 In particular the student will generally be able to 
pronounce correctly in the matter of length, stress, and pitch, if 
accurate information as to the foreign usage in regard to these 
matters is supplied to him. Sometimes such information may be 
supplied by means of rules, and sometimes (as in the case of English 
stress) it is better conveyed by marks in the phonetic transcriptions. 
There is as a rule nothing particularly difficult in carrying out such 
instructions. The main difficulty in connexion with them is to 
bear them in mind—again a question of memory. 

40. Difficulty No. 5 must be carefully distinguished from all the 
preceding. It sometimes happens that a student can pronounce 
isolated sounds correctly, knows what sequence of sounds to use 
in a given word or sentence, and knows the necessary details in 
regard to length, stress, and pitch, but he stumbles over the sound- 
sequence. He has not acquired facility in passing from one sound to 
another, and he cannot always say sequences of sounds rapidly and 
without stumbling. In other words, he does not ‘catenate’ properly. 

41. Moreover he may have acquired the bad habit of stopping 
between words; he has not realized the important principle that 
the only places where pauses are normally made are at the ends 
of certain grammatical groups called sense-groups (Chap. XXX). 

42. Ability to catenate sounds, i.e. to pronounce sequences of 
sounds with rapidity and without stumbling, can be cultivated by 
continued repetition of such sound-sequences as present difficulty. 
The required sequences must be pronounced at first slowly and 
then with gradually increasing speed. Some suggestions for such 


23 I.e. ‘prosodies’ or ‘suprasegmental’ elements of speech. 
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repetition exercises will be found in Appendix C. Exercises of this 
type may with advantage be followed by systematic fluency 
exercises on the lines of ‘substitution tables.’ 24 

43. It must be borne in mind continually that in ordinary 
conversation people say their sentences at an average rate of 
some 300 syllables to the minute or five syllables per second. 
This then is the ideal rate at which the student should aim, when 
practising any given sentence. When practising catenation 
exercises the student should frequently time himself, to see how 
near he can get to this ideal rate. 

44. It is worse than useless to try to say words fast or to 
attempt catenation exercises until the individual sounds have been 
thoroughly mastered. Above all, the student must beware of being 
led astray by an idea that he can learn to make a difficult foreign 
sound by merely repeating words containing that sound. That 
idea is an absurd one. Repeating words with badly pronounced 
sounds has the precisely opposite effect of fixing the student’s bad 
pronunciation. Speech-sounds are learnt by the methods referred 
to in § 25. 

Need for Oral Instruction 

45. Some features of pronunciation can only be learnt with 
the aid of a teacher; others can be learnt from books. 

46. The services of a teacher are required mainly in connexion 
with Difficulties Nos. 1 and 2. 

47. The functions of the teacher in regard to these difficulties 
are: (1) to act as a model of pronunciation, (2) to give the pupil 
ear-training exercises as described above (§ 21), (3) to tell him 
whether his attempts at the pronunciation of the foreign sounds 
and sound-sequences are successful or not, and (4) where the 
instructions in books are inadequate, to devise means which will 
help the pupil to improve his pronunciation of the difficult sounds 
and sound-sequences. 

48. Good gramophone records can to some extent relieve the 
teacher of the first of these duties. 

49. In regard to the teacher’s fourth duty, it should be remarked 
that all students do not have the same difficulties, and a book 

24 See 100 English Substitution Tables, by H. E. Palmer (published by 
Heffer, Cambridge). 
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on pronunciation cannot provide for the needs of every individual 
student. The most that a book can do is to deal with the difficulties 
of pronunciation most frequently met with. The rest must be 
left to the phonetically trained teacher. 

50. Sound-order can be learnt from books of phonetic texts. 
Usage in regard to length, stress, and pitch can likewise be ascer¬ 
tained from books. To attain ability to catenate properly requires 
neither book nor teacher; it is a matter of private practice on the 
part of the student. 

Utility of Books on Pronunciation 

51. It will be seen from what has been said, that though the 
acquisition of a spoken language is essentially an oral process, 
yet a book on pronunciation may be of service in several ways. 

52. The directions in which such a book may assist the language 
learner are illustrated by the present ‘Outline’ which contains: 

(1) descriptions of the English speech-sounds together with 
information as to their usage (Chaps. XIV-XXVII), 

(2) information as to English usage in the matter of length, 
stress, and pitch (Chaps. XXVIII-XXXI), 

(3) descriptions of mistakes of pronunciation that foreign 
learners frequently make (Chap. XIV, etc.), 

(4) indications of methods which will help them to avoid 
such mistakes (Chap. XIV, etc.), 

(5) specimen catenation exercises and lists of words illus¬ 
trating the use of the various sounds (Chaps. XIV-XXVII 
and Appendix C), 

(6) specimen exercises to be dictated for ear-training (Chap. 
XIII and Appendix B). 

53. To perfect his pronunciation the learner should do a con¬ 
siderable amount of reading aloud from phonetic texts. Some 
books suitable for this purpose are mentioned in the Bibliography 
(Appendix E). He should also have much practice in transcribing 
phonetically passages of the language he is learning. His trans¬ 
cripts should, as a rule, be corrected by his teacher. He may, 
however, derive much benefit from transcribing passages from a 
book of phonetic texts containing a key in ordinary spelling (by 
transcribing from the key and correcting his transcripts by reference 
to the phonetic version). 
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TYPES OF PRONUNCIATION 

54. The first question that confronts a person wishing to acquire 
an acceptable pronunciation of a foreign language is: Which of the 
various forms of pronunciation ought he to learn? 

55. No two persons of the same nationality pronounce their 
own language exactly alike. The differences may arise from a 
variety of causes, such as locality, social surroundings or early 
influences, and there are often individual peculiarities for which 
it is difficult or impossible to account. 

56. Thus, the pronunciation current among people brought up 
in Manchester differs from that of those from Exeter, and both 
differ from the pronunciation of those brought up in Edinburgh 
or in London. The French of Paris is different from that of 
Marseilles or Lausanne; the pronunciation of educated Germans 
from Berlin differs considerably from that used by those coming 
from Dresden, Cologne or Hamburg. 

57. An example of differences of English pronunciation according 
to locality may be found in the treatment of the letter r in such 
words as part. In Scotland the r in this word is generally pro¬ 
nounced as a slightly rolled or flapped r, but in London English the 
pronunciation is pa:t. In many parts of the North and the West of 
England on the other hand, the effect of the r appears as a modifi¬ 
cation known as ‘retroflexion’ or ‘inversion’ of the preceding vowel, 
thus pait or pa:t (see §§ 831-833). In the South of England the 
vowels in boot and book are different (phonetically bu:t, buk), but 
in Scotland a short close u is generally used in both words. 

58. The following are examples of differences between ‘educated’ 
and ‘uneducated’ speech. People of limited education in many 
parts of England omit the sound h altogether; they say elp for 
help. In London Dialect (Cockney) words like name are pronounced 
with a diphthong ai or sei instead of with ei ; and words like house, 
about are pronounced with seu, or sometimes sea, instead of au 
(seus, a'bseut or a'bseat). In uneducated Yorkshire speech the 
vowels of put (put) and cut (kAt) are levelled to a vowel intermediate 
between these two. 
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59. Differences between the pronunciation of old and young 
people, and between that of women and men of the same locality 
and similar position, may sometimes be observed. Thus in English 
the word soft is pronounced so:ft in the South by many educated 
elderly men, but younger people, and particularly the women, 
pronounce for the most part soft 1 ; and the use of hw in place of the 
more usual w in such words as which, when, would seem to be more 
prevalent among women than among men (in the South of England). 

60. Individual peculiarities may be the result of habit, e.g. 
childish mispronunciations which have never been corrected, or 
they may arise from some physical defect. 

61. The existence of all these differences makes it difficult for 
the foreign learner to know which type of English pronunciation 
to acquire. I do not consider it possible at the present time to 
regard any special type as ‘Standard’ or as intrinsically ‘better’ 
than other types. Nevertheless, the type described in this book is 
certainly a useful one. It is based on my own (Southern) speech, 
and is, as far as I can ascertain, that generally used by those who 
have been educated at ‘preparatory’ boarding schools and the 
‘Public Schools.’ 2 This pronunciation is fairly uniform in these 
schools and is independent of their locality. It has the advantage 
that it is easily understood in all parts of the English-speaking 
countries; it is perhaps more widely understood than any other 
type. For further information about it, see the Introduction to my 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, 11th ed., re-set, 1956 s ; also Wyld’s 
History of Modern Colloquial English , 4 Chap. I. 

62. The term ‘Received Pronunciation’ (abbreviation RP) is 
often used to designate this type of pronunciation. This term 
is adopted here for want of a better. I wish it, however, to be 
understood that other types of pronunciation exist which may be 
considered equally ‘good.’ 

63. It should be noticed here that all speakers use more than one 
style of pronunciation. A person may pronounce the same word 
or sequence of words quite differently under different circum¬ 
stances. Thus in ordinary conversation the word and is frequently 

1 The use of short 0 in words like soft, cross, lost is much on the increase. 
It would not surprise me if the pronunciation SOlft (which I use) wore to 
disappear within the next fifty years. 

* ‘Public School’ in the English sense, not in the American sense. 

•Published by Dent (London). 

4 Published by Blackwell (Oxford). 
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pronounced n when unstressed (e.g. in bread and butter 'bred n 'ijAta), 
but in serious recitation the word, even when unstressed, might 
often be pronounced send rhyming with hand hsend. 

64. Several different styles of pronunciation may be distin¬ 
guished. Notable among them are the rapid familiar style, the 
slower colloquial style, the natural style used in addressing a fair¬ 
sized audience, the acquired style of the stage and the acquired styles 
used in singing. Of these the slower colloquial style is probably the 
most suitable for the use of foreign learners, and is the style indicated 
throughout this book, except where the contrary is stated. 5 

5 Although those who use RP have much in common in their speech, it 
must not be thought that RP is absolutely uniform. Quite a number of 
variations are to be found in it. For instance, the qualities of sounds used in 
some words vary from speaker to speaker (see, for example, §§ 271, 330, 388). 
And in the case of some words two distinct pronunciations must both be 
considered as belonging to RP; examples of such words are been (§ 471), off, 
cost, loss, etc. (§ 300), the words ending in -aph (§ 294), threepence (§ 257), 
association (footnote 28 to § 732). 

The following are some variations within RP which require special mention, 
since their occurrence has determined certain features of the system of 
phonetic transcription used in this book: (1) many of those who speak with 
RP lengthen the traditionally short sound of a (se) in various words (§874), 
(2) the sequences eia, OU9, are often reduced to diphthongs e9, 09, distinct 
from £9, 09 (§§ 392a, 403), (3) a diphthong of the £ 19 -type or a pure vowel 
of the ai-type distinct from (II is often used in place of ai9 and aU9 (§§ 414, 
430), (4) a monophthongal 0-sound often takes the place of OU in unstressed 
positions (§ 403). 

Although the form of transcription here adopted allows for these four 
variations, it must be understood that none of these variants are essential 
to acceptable pronunciation. Consequently, if greater simplicity is desired, a 
simpler form of transcription may easily be devised by taking as a basis 
for study a type of English pronunciation in which the above-mentioned 
alternatives do not occur. Such a simplified transcription is described in 
Appendix A, 44-49; it is perfectly adequate for enabling foreign students 
to learn to pronounce English like English people. In a ‘broad’ transcription 
(§ 200) of this particular kind of speech the special letters ge, E, fl, and D are 
not needed; they may be replaced without ambiguity by the common letters 
a, e, a, and O respectively, in accordance with the principle of substituting 
familiar for unfamiliar letters formulated in §20 of the Principles of the Inter¬ 
national Phonetic Association, 1949. Transcription simplified on these lines, in 
which the number of special letters is reduced to a minimum, is very convenient 
for use by the numerous foreign learners whose sole object is to learn to speak 
English well, but who have no need either to become specialized phoneticians 
or to concern themselves with more than one variety of English pronunciation. 

For further information concerning different types of phonetic transcription 
see Appendix A. 



Chapter HI 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 


65. It is necessary that the student of phonetics should have a 
fairly clear idea of the structure and functions of the organs of 
speech. Those who have not already done so should make a 



Fig. 1. The Organs of Speech. 


B Back of Tongue. Bl Blade of 
Tongue. E Epiglottis. F Front 
of Tongue. FP Food-passage. H 
Hard Palate. LL Lips. P Phar- 
yngal Cavity (Pharynx). R Hoot 
of the Tongue. S Soft Palate. 
TR Teeth-ridge. TT Teeth. U 
Uvula. V Position of Vocal Cords. 
W Windpipe. 

phonetics, into three parts called 
and the soft palate. The teeth-n 


thorough exammation of the in¬ 
side of the mouth by means of a 
hand looking-glass. The best 
way of doing this is to stand with 
the back to the light and to hold 
the looking-glass in such a posi¬ 
tion that it reflects the light into 
the mouth and at the same time 
enables the observer to see in the 
glass the interior thus illumi¬ 
nated. It is not difficult to find 
the right position for the glass. 

66. Models of the organs of 
speech will be found useful. 
Suitable models of sections of 
the head, mouth, nose, larynx, 
etc., may be obtained from 
dealers in medical instruments. 

67. Figs. 1 and 2 show all that 
is essential for the present book. 

68. A detailed description of 
the various parts of the organs 
of speech is not necessary; the 
following points should, however, 
be noted. 

69. The roof of the mouth is 
divided, for the purposes of 
the teeth-ridge, the hard palate, 
dge is defined as the part of the 
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The Organs of Speech 

roof of the mouth just behind the teeth which is convex to the 
tongue, the division between the teeth-ridge and the palate being 
defined as the place where the roof of the mouth ceases to be 
convex to the tongue and begins to be concave (see Fig. 1). The 
remainder of the roof of the mouth comprises the other two parts, 
the front part constituting the hard palate,, and the back part the 
soft palate. These two parts should be examined carefully in the 
looking-glass; they may be felt with the tongue or with the finger. 
The soft palate can be moved upwards from the position shown 
in Fig. 1, and when raised to its fullest extent it touches the back 
wall of the pharynx as shown in 
Fig. 10, etc. (see also § 165). 

70. The pharynx is the cavity 

situated in the throat immediately 
behind the mouth. Below it is the 
larynx which forms the upper part 
of the windpipe (the passage leading 
to the lungs). The epiglottis is a 
sort of tongue situated just above 
the larynx. It is probably con¬ 
tracted in such a way as to protect 
the larynx during the action of 
swallowing, but it does not appear AA Pharyngal Arch. PP Phar- 
to enter into the formation of any Cavity (Pharynx). S Soft 

speech-sounds. Palate - T Tongue - U Uvula - 

71. For the purposes of phonetics it is convenient to imagine 
the surface of the tongue divided into three parts (see Fig. 1). The 
part which normally lies opposite the soft palate is called the 
hack', the part which normally lies opposite the hard palate is 
called the front-, and the part which normally lies opposite the 
teeth-ridge is called the blade. The extremity of the tongue is 
called the tip or point, and is included in the blade. The definitions 
of ‘back’ and ‘front’ are particularly important. It is sometimes 
convenient to use the term middle of the tongue to denote a part 
of the surface of the tongue including the fore part of the ‘back’ 
and the hinder part of the ‘front.’ 

72. The tongue is extremely mobile. Thus the tip can be made 
to touch any part of the roof of the mouth from the teeth to the 



Fig. 2. The Mouth. 
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III. The Organs of Speech 

beginning of the soft palate. The other parts of the tongue may 
likewise be made to articulate against different parts of the roof 
of the mouth. 

73. Moreover it is possible to spread 
out the fore part of the tongue laterally 
(after the manner shown in Fig. 3), or 
to contract it laterally (after the manner 
shown in Fig. 4). The presence or 
absence of such lateral contraction is 
probably immaterial for most sounds, 
but there are a few in which lateral 
contraction appears to play an essential 
part (see particularly §§ 747, 831). 

74. The vocal cords are situated in the 
larynx; they resemble two lips (see 
Fig. 6). They rim in a horizontal 
direction from back to front. The space 
between them is called the glottis. The 
cords may be kept apart or they may 
be brought together so as to touch and 

thus close the air passage completely. When they are brought 
near together and air is forced between them, they vibrate, pro¬ 
ducing a musical sound (see Chap. V). 

75. In the larynx just above the vocal cords is situated another 
pair of lips somewhat resembling the vocal cords and running 
parallel to them. These are known as the false vocal cords (see 
§82). 



Fig. 3. Lateral Spreading 
of the Tongue. 



Fig. 4. Lateral Contraction 
of the Tongue. 


Chapter IV 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

76. The analysis of speech-sounds in general and the differences 
in articulation between English sounds and foreign sounds which 
resemble them may, if desired, be investigated and demonstrated 
by means of specially designed apparatus. Such demonstrations 
belong to the branch of phonetic science known as ‘experimental’ 
or ‘instrumental’ phonetics. 

77. It is not suggested that experimental phonetics is a necessary 
study for all those who wish to pronounce a foreign language 
correctly, but demonstrations by means of special apparatus are 
sometimes found helpful by students as fixing in the memory facts 
which they have previously learnt by the ordinary methods of 
practical phonetics. 

78. The apparatus used in elementary experimental phonetics 
includes the artificial palate, the phonetic kymograph, the laryn¬ 
goscope, X-ray photography, sensitive flames, tape recorders and 
other recording and reproducing machines. In more advanced 
work use is made of apparatus for enlarging the curves on records, 
cathode ray oscillographs, harmonic analysers, spectrographs and 
much other apparatus. It is not necessary for the purposes of 
this book to say much about experimental methods, beyond giving 
palatograms of various sounds. 1 

79. A palatogram is a drawing showing the parts of the roof 
of the mouth with which the tongue makes contact in pronouncing 
sounds. Palatograms may be made by means of a special kind of 
artificial palate. Suitable palates in metal or vulcanite can be 
made by any dentist. They should be of the form shown in Fig. 5, 
the material must be very thin, and the palate must fit the 
observer’s mouth exactly. It must be so made that it will keep 
in position by itself, and it should be provided with little projecting 


1 A number of kymographic tracings were reproduced in the first and 
second editions of this book (1918 and 1922). 
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IV. Experimental Methods 

pieces in the front (A A Eig. 5) so as to admit of its being removed 
from the mouth easily. If the material is not black the under 
side should be blackened with varnish. 

80. The artificial palate is used as follows. The under side of 
the palate is first covered with a little finely powdered chalk and 
inserted into the mouth. A sound is then pronounced and the 

palate is withdrawn. The parts of 
the palate from which the chalk has 
been removed show the points at 
which the tongue touched it. These 
marks on the artificial palate may 
then be examined at leisure. They 


P 1 ) (III) 

Fig. 5. The Artificial Palate. 

(I) Side View. (II) Seen from above. (Ill) Seen from below. 

may also be photographed if desired, or the marks may be copied 
in projection on outline diagrams of the palate. D. Abercrombie, 
of the University of Edinburgh, has recently devised a means of 
photographing the palate directly, thus dispensing with the use of 
an artificial palate. See his article Direct Palatography in the 
Zeitschrift fur Phonetik (Berlin), 1955. 

81. The palatograms in this book have been drawn from obser¬ 
vations made with vulcanite palates. These palates extend so as 
to cover the whole of the front teeth. The limits of the gums 
adjoining the front teeth are marked on the present diagrams 
by the dotted line (Figs. 37, 39, etc.). 






Chapter V 

BREATH AND VOICE 


82. The vocal cords are capable of acting in much the same 
way as the lips of the mouth. Thus they may be held wide apart, 
they may be closed completely, or they may be held loosely together 
so that they vibrate when air passes between them. When they 
are held wide apart (i.e. when the glottis is open) and air passes 
between them, the sound produced is called breath. When they 
are drawn near together and air is forced between them so that 
they vibrate, the sound produced is called voice. If the false 
vocal cords (§ 75) are drawn towards each other leaving only a 
narrow space for the air to pass between them, the resulting sound 
is one variety of whisper. It is believed that certain positions of 
the glottis intermediate between those for breath and voice give 
rise to other varieties of whisper. 

83. The vocal cords may be made to touch tightly along their 
whole length so that no air can escape at all. This is the position 
known as closed glottis. The explosive sound heard when this 
position is released is known as the ‘glottal stop’ (see §§ 552, ff.). 

84. Breath is heard most clearly in the sounds represented by h. 

Voice occurs as part of the articulation of numerous speech-sounds, 
and particularly of the vowels. Front 



•A S 

Back Back 

Fig. 6. The Larynx as seen through the Laryngoscope. A Position for Breath. 
B Position for Voice. TT Tongue. VV Vocal Cords. W Windpipe. 

85. The positions of the vocal cords in the production of breath 
and voice are shown in Pig. 6. These diagrams show the larynx 
as seen from above through a laryngoscope. 
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V. Breath and Voice 


86. The TMryngoscope in its simplest form is a small circular 
mirror, about § of an inch in diameter, which is fixed to a long 
handle at an angle of 120°. When the instrument is held in the 


Fig. 7. The Laryngoscope. 



position shown in Pig. 7 and inserted into the mouth so that the 
mirror is pressed against the soft palate as far back as possible, 
and is adjusted so that a strong fight is reflected down the throat, 
the interior of the larynx is visible in the mirror. 


w 


87. Breath and voice may be illustrated artificially by the 
following experiment. Take a short tube of wood or glass T, 
say 4 cm. long and 1 cm. in diameter, and tie on to one end of 
it a piece of thin rubber tubing R, of a somewhat larger diameter, 
say 3 cm., as shown in Fig. 8. The tube is taken to represent 
the windpipe, and the rubber part the larynx. The 
space enclosed by the edge of the rubber E, E, 
represents the glottis. If we leave the rubber part 
in its natural position and blow through the tube, 
air passes out, making a slight hissing sound. This 
corresponds to breath. If we take hold of two opposite 
points of the edge of the rubber tube, E, E, and 
draw them apart so that two edges of the rubber 
come into contact along a straight line, we have a 
representation of the glottis in the position for voice, 
the two edges which are in contact representing the 
two vocal cords. Now, if we blow through the tube, 
the air in passing out causes the edges to vibrate 
and a kind of musical sound is produced. This sound corresponds 
to voice. 


Fig. 8. In¬ 
strument to 
illustrate 
Breath and 
Voice. 


88. Most ordinary speech-sounds contain either breath or voice. 
Those which contain breath are called breathed or voiceless 1 sounds, 


1 It is con% T enient to use the term ‘breathed’ in speaking of continuant 
sounds and ‘voiceless’ in speaking of plosive consonants. It can hardly 
be said that during the ‘stop’ of a plosive consonant there is a current of 
air passing between the vocal cords. 
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and those which contain voice are called voiced sounds. Examples 
of breathed sounds are f, S; examples of voiced sounds are v, z, b, 
and the vowels. 

89. When people speak in a whisper, whispered sounds are 
substituted for all the voiced sounds, the breathed sounds remaining 
unaltered. 

90. It is possible to pronounce various sounds with simultaneous 
closure of the glottis (§§ 83, 569-571). Sounds so pronounced are 
neither breathed nor voiced. Sounds of this type do not occur in 
English. 

91. It does not require much practice for a person with a fairly 
good ear to be able to recognize by ear the difference between 
breathed and voiced sounds. Any students who have difficulty in 
this should practise prolonging such sounds as s, Z, f, V, J, 3 , 0, 5. 2 
They may also try the following well-known tests. (1) Stop the 
ears with the fingers, and pronounce the following sounds p, a, 3 
f, V; a loud buzzing sound will be heard during the utterance of 
a and v, but not when p and f are sounded. (2) Pronounce the same 
sounds while touching the outside of the larynx with the fingers; the 
vibrations will be felt in the case of the voiced sounds. (3) Notice 
that voiced sounds such as a, v, can be sung, while breathed sounds 
cannot. 

92. When an assimilation (Chap. XXVI) takes place by which a 
voiceless sound is substituted for a voiced sound, the voiced sound 
is commonly said to become unvoiced or to be devocalized or better 
devoiced. 

93. The presence or absence of voice may be demonstrated 
experimentally in various ways. One method is to use a metal 



Fig. 9. Ziind-Burguet’s Voice Indicator. 


ring placed loosely in a tin match-box. A flat side of the box is 
placed firmly against one side of the larynx; when voiced sounds 

3 J is the English sound of ah; 3 is the sound of a in meoaure ; 0 and 9 are 
the sounds of th in thin and then. 

3 As in half, father. 
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V. Breath and Voice 


are produced the ring rattles, though when breathed sounds are 
produced it remains silent. 

94. Ziind-Burguet’s Voice Indicator (Big. 9) is a convenient 
instrument for demonstrating the presence of voice in a similar 
way. 4 

95. The presence or absence of voice may also be shown by 
means of a phonetic kymograph, and voice vibrations appear very 
clearly on magnifications of sound-tracks. 


* These voice indicators respond excellently to voiced consonants and 
close vowels, but do not always respond well to the opener vowels, especially 
the opener front vowels such as S, a. 



Chapter VI 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 

90. Every speech-sound belongs to one or other of the two 
main classes known as Vowels and Consonants. 

97. A vowel (in normal speech 1 ) is defined as a voiced sound 
in forming which the air issues in a continuous stream through 
the pharynx and mouth, there being no obstruction and no 
narrowing such as would cause audible friction. 

98. All other sounds (in normal speech 1 ) are called consonants. 

99. Consonants therefore include (i) all sounds which are not 
voiced (e.g. p, s, J), (ii) all sounds in the production of which the 
air has an impeded passage through the mouth (e.g. b, 1, rolled r), 
(iii) all sounds in the production of which the air does not pass 
through the mouth (e.g. m), (iv) all sounds in which there is audible 
friction (e.g. f, v, S, z, h). 

100. The distinction between vowels and consonants is not an 
arbitrary physiological distinction. It is in reality a distinction 
based on acoustic considerations, namely on the relative sonority 
or carrying power of the various sounds. Some sounds are more 
sonorous than others, that is to say they carry better or can be 
heard at a greater distance, when pronounced with the same 
length, stress, and voice-pitch. Thus the sound a pronounced in 
the normal manner can be heard at a much greater distance than 

1 Whispered speech is not considered as normal. In whispered speech 
‘voice’ is replaced throughout by ‘whisper’ and every sound consists of 
audible friction and nothing else (except the ‘stops’ of voiceless plosives, 
which have no sound at all). The term ‘whispered vowels’ is commonly 
used to designate sounds produced with the organs in the same positions 
as for the sounds defined as ‘vowels’ in § 97, but with ‘whisper’ substituted 
for ‘voice.’ There is no objection to this terminology, but it should be noted 
that if a whispered vowel were to occur in speech next to a voiced one, the 
whispered vowel would have to be regarded as a consonant. This may be 
seen by pronouncing a whispered a immediately followed by a voiced a. 
The result resembles ha with a strong kind of h. 
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the sound p or the sound I pronounced in the normal manner. 
It so happens that the sounds defined as vowels in § 97 are on the 
whole more sonorous than any other speech-sounds (when pro¬ 
nounced in the normal manner) 2 ; and that is the reason why these 
sounds are considered to form one of the two fundamental classes. 3 

101. The relative sonority or carrying power of sounds depends 
on their inherent quality (tamber) and must he distinguished from 
the relative ‘prominence’ of sounds in a sequence; prominence 
depends on combinations of quality with length, stress and (in the 
case of voiced sounds) intonation. When length and stress (degree 
of push from the chest w'all) are constant and the intonation is 
level, the sounds defined as vowels are more prominent than the 
sounds defined as consonants; ‘open’ vowels (§ 153) are mostly more 
prominent than ‘close’ vowels (§ 153); voiced consonants are more 
prominent than voiceless consonants; 1-sounds and voiced nasal 
consonants are more prominent than other voiced consonants. The 
voiceless consonants have very little prominence in comparison with 
the voiced sounds, and the differences in prominence between the 
various voiceless consonants may as a rule be considered as 
negligible for practical linguistic purposes. It must always be 
remembered, however, that more sonorous sounds may become 
less prominent, and therefore more consonant-like, by diminishing 
length or stress, and that sounds of relatively small sonority may 
be made prominent by increasing length or stress. 

102. It is as a consequence of this principle of relative pro¬ 
minence that certain short vowel-glides must be regarded as 


2 With the exception apparently of ‘cardinal’ i (see the article on The 
Perceptibility of Sounds, by Stephen Jones, in Le Maitre Phonetique, January, 
1926). 

3 The line of demarcation between vowels and consonants might have been 
drawn elsewhere. Thus since speech-sounds which consist wholly or in part 
of ‘noise’ (as distinguished from ‘musical sound’) are less sonorous than those 
which contain no perceptible ‘noise,’ a logical classification into vowels and 
consonants might be based on the presence or absence of perceptible ‘noise.’ 
If this classification were adopted, the voiced sounds m, n, etc., and the 
voiced 1-sounds would have to be classed as vowels, because in normal 
pronunciation they are not accompanied by any perceptible ‘noise’ or ‘audible 
friction.’ This method of classification would, however, be less convenient 
in practice than that given in § 97. 
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consonants. Such are the English j (as in yard ja:d) and w (as 
in wait weit). In making these sounds the speech-organs start 
in the position of i and u respectively and without remaining 
there any appreciable time proceed very quickly to the position 
of another vowel (a in the case of yard and e in the case of wait). 
Such vowel-glides are often called semi-vowels. It must be remem¬ 
bered that such sounds have to be regarded as consonants on 
account of (1) their gliding nature, (2) their shortness and (3) 
their lack of stress as compared with the succeeding vowel. (See 
§ 800.) 

103. In the case of the word you ju: the sound u: is actually 
less sonorous than the i with which the j begins. Nevertheless, 
the shortness and lack of stress of the vowel-glide suffice to render 
the sound consonantal. (For further information regarding prom¬ 
inence, see Chap. XII.) 



Chapter VII 

VOWELS 

How to learn Vowels 

104. Practical experience in teaching pronunciation shows that 
consonants are as a rule best acquired by directing attention to 
tactile and muscular sensations, whereas in learning vowels it is 
necessary to direct attention more particularly to the acoustic 
qualities of the sounds. 

105. This does not mean that the learner is expected to acquire 
vowels by ‘simple imitation.’ On the contrary, he will find a 
knowledge of the organic formation of vowels of considerable 
use to him. But this knowledge is not in itself sufficient. The 
finer adjustments of the tongue have to be done by means of 
sensory control from the ear. 

108. In order to be able to use this sensory control properly, 
the student must learn to estimate by ear the extent and nature 
of the acoustic differences between one vowel and another. For¬ 
tunately it is not difficult to devise a means by which he can 
learn to do this, and hence to know what to do in order to make 
any given foreign vowel. 

How to describe Vowels 

107. The method consists in explaining to the student the 
relations between the foreign vowels and certain vowels already 
known to him. 

108. A bare description, however accurate, of the tongue-position 
of a foreign vowel cannot convey much to the learner. A most 
accurate diagram of the tongue-position obtained by X-ray photo¬ 
graphy will not of itself enable the student to pronounce the 
sound correctly. 

109. If, however, the descriptions or diagrams are such as to 
show the exact relations of the foreign vowel to certain known 
vowels, they immediately become intelligible. 
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110. Thus, if a certain foreign vowel is known to be formed with 
a tongue position half-way between two sounds familiar to the 
student, 1 that student will with practice be able to adjust his tongue 
until he hears an acoustic quality which seems to have an equal 
amount of resemblance to each of the two known sounds. 

111. Those whose ears are naturally very keen will be able to 
acquire the foreign vowels in this way with little or no trouble. 
With those whose ears are duller by nature the process will take 
longer; with many, a course of ‘ear-training’ of some length may 
be necessary before they can learn to pronounce foreign vowels 
with success. 

112. An apt student whose ear has been well trained can estimate 
pretty accurately not merely whether a sound is half-way between 
two known sounds, but whether it is one-third or one-quarter 
or even a smaller fraction of the distance between two known 
vowels. 

113. The process of acquiring vowels by means of estimates of 
the acoustic distances between them and known vowels may be 
carried out with tolerable success by a student working without a 
teacher. But the results will be more successful and will be attained 
in a shorter time if he has a teacher. Not only will the teacher 
tell the student when he has hit upon the required intermediate 
shade of sound, but if the student’s attempt is unsuccessful, the 
teacher will tell him in which direction to modify his sound in 
order to improve it. 

114. The lesson may be conducted in the following way: Teacher: 
‘I want you to try and make a vowel-sound about one-third of 
the way from so-and-so (which we may call X) to so-and-so (Y). 
Will you please say these two sounds (X, Y) ? Now try to make 
the intermediate one. No, that won’t do; that’s hardly different 
from X; make it sound more like Y. It’s still too near X; make 
it still more like Y. Now you’ve gone too far in the other direction; 
it mustn’t be quite so much like Y as that. Etc., etc.’ By pro¬ 
ceeding in this way the student learns to produce the exact shade 
of sound required, generally in a very short time. 


1 We assume in this simple case that the lip-positions required for forming 
the two known sounds and the foreign sound are identical. 
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115. In some cases the directions will take the following form. 
Teacher: ‘Now put your lips into this position, and while keeping 
them there, try as hard as you can to say the vowel so-and-so.’ 

116. Now how are the principles above described to be applied 
to the teaching of English vowels to foreign learners? With 
reference to what vowels should the English vowels be described? 

117. One answer is that the English vowels may be described 
with reference to the vowels of the learner’s mother tongue. A 
phonetically trained teacher can easily ascertain the nature of 
his pupil’s vowels and use them as a basis for getting him to make 
English vowels. 

118. The author of a book cannot, however, base his descrip¬ 
tions of foreign vowels on the vowels occurring in his readers’ 
pronunciation of their mother tongue, because ah the readers of 
a particular nationality do not have the same pronunciation. 
Thus there exist several different ways of pronouncing the French 
word bonne ; the shade of vowel used depends on the locality from 
which the speaker comes. So also the pronunciation of the first 
vowel in the German Vater varies considerably according to locality. 
It is therefore meaningless to speak of ‘the French vowel-sound 
in bonne ’ or ‘the German vowel-sound in Voter.’ Any description 
of an English vowel which compared it to ‘the French vowel in 
bonne,’ without further explanation, would be ambiguous; it would 
be interpreted in different ways by different French readers. 

119. There is only one way of making written descriptions of 
vowels intelligible to a large circle of readers of different nationalities, 
and that is to describe the sounds with reference to a scale of 
‘Cardinal Vowels,’ i.e. a set of fixed vowel-sounds having known 
acoustic qualities and known tongue and lip positions. 

120. It has been found by experience that a scale of eight 
cardinal vowels forms a convenient basis for describing the vowels 
of any language. They are represented in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet by the letters iesaaoou. (See The Prin¬ 
ciples of the International Phonetic Association, 1949, pp. 4-6.) 



Chapter VIII 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS 
The Nature of Vowels 

121. It follows from the definition of a vowel given in Chap. VI 
that the characteristic qualities of vowels depend on the shape of 
the open passage above the larynx. The passage forms a resonance- 
chamber which modifies the quality (tamber) of the sound produced 
by the vibration of the vocal cords. Different shapes of the 
passage modify the tamber in different 
ways and consequently give rise to 
distinct vowel-sounds. 

122. Now the shape of this passage 
can be varied very greatly, even when 
the organs are limited to vowel positions. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the approximate limit 
of vowel-positions; if the breath-force 
is normal, the tongue must be in a 
position below the dotted line in order 
to produce a vowel. It will be seen 
from this figure that the number of 
possible vowels is very large. A good ear can distinguish well 
over fifty distinct vowels (exclusive of nasalized vowels, vowels 
pronounced with retroflex modification [§ 831], etc.). In any one 
language, however, the number of distinct vowels is comparatively 
small. In English it is not essential for ordinary purposes to 
distinguish more than twelve pure vowel-sounds and nine 
diphthongs. 

123. The effect of a resonance-chamber in modifying tamber 
may be illustrated experimentally by means of an instrument 

C _ E 


Fig. 11. Instrument to show the effect of a resonance- 
chamber in modifying quality of tone. 
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Fig. 10. Limit of Tongue- 
positions for Vowels. 
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such as that illustrated in Fig. 11; it is made by Messrs. Spindler 
and Hoyer of Gottingen. It consists of a cylindrical resonator A, 
open at one end, fitted with a piston B, the rod of which G passes 
out at the other end. The piston-rod is hollow and the piston 
contains a reed D, so that by blowing down the piston through 
the opening E at the end of the rod, a musical sound of definite 
pitch is produced by the reed. The tamber of this sound depends 
on the length of the part of the cylinder projecting beyond the 
piston; by varying the position of the piston a large number of 
distinct tambers are obtainable, some of the sounds having 
resemblance to well-known vowels. 

124. The chief organs concerned in modifying the shape of the 
passage are the tongue and the lips. Vowels are classified for 
linguistic purposes according to the position of the tongue. (Note 
that the position of the tip of the tongue has no great effect on 
vowel quality, except when the tip is very much retracted or very 
close to the roof of the mouth; see footnote to § 831.) 

125. Some vowels have a clear and well-defined quality; others 
have a more obscure sound. The latter are chiefly those which 
are formed with the tongue in an intermediate vowel-position, not 
raised markedly at the back or in the front, and not too low down in 
the mouth. The most typical intermediate position gives rise to the 
sound known as the ‘neutral vowel’ or ‘schwa’ (phonetic symbol 9). 1 

126. The vowels of well-defined quality are chiefly those in 
which the tongue is remote from such intermediate position, that 
is to say, they are those in which the tongue is markedly raised in 
the front or at the back or is quite low down in the mouth. It 
is from among these vowels which are as remote as possible from 
‘neutral’ position that it has been found convenient to select the 
eight ‘Cardinal Vowels’ referred to at the end of the last chapter. 

127. The positions of the tongue in the formation of the different 
vowel-sounds may, to a large extent, be felt, and in many cases 
they may be seen by means of a looking-glass. They may also 
be determined experimentally in various ways. 

128. Palatograms are useful in this connexion (see Figs. 37, 
39, etc.). It is desirable in making palatograms of vowels to 

1 The English sound of o in about a'baut is a characteristic variety of 
neutral vowel. 
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take care that the teeth are always kept at the same distance 
apart, because the diagram obtained depends not only on the 
height of the tongue, but also on the degree of separation between 
the jaws. The distance between the jaws may be kept constant 
by holding the end of a pencil firmly between the teeth. The 
pencil should not be more than 1 cm. in diameter. 2 When the 
teeth are kept at a constant distance apart, the palatograms show 
the correct relative positions of the tongue independently of the jaw. 

129. The late Dr. E. A. Meyer of Stockholm obtained excellent 
diagrams of the tongue-positions of vowels by means of a row of 
fine leaden threads attached to an artificial palate along its centre 
line. An account of this work was given in his Untersuchungen 
iiber Lautbildung in Festschrift Wilhelm Vietor. 3 

130. Valuable results have also been arrived at by means of 
X-ray photography by E. A. Meyer (who invented the system of 
laying a light metal chain on the tongue), Trevelyan George, 
0. Russell, H. Gutzmann, and others. 

Description of the Cardinal Vowels 

131. Cardinal vowel No. 1 (i) is the sound 
in which the raising of the tongue is as far 
forward as possible and as high as possible 
consistently with its being a vowel 4 (see 
Figs. 10, 12), the lips being spread. 

132. Cardinal vowel No. 5 (a) is a sound 
in which the back of the tongue is lowered as 
far as possible and retracted as far as possible 
consistently with the sound being a vowel 5 
(see Fig. 12), and in which the lips are not 
rounded. 



Fig. 12. Approximate 
Tongue-positions 
of the Cardinal Vowels 
i and Q 


8 If the distance between the teeth is much greater than 1 cm., some 
vowels (e.g. English i: and 91 ) cannot be pronounced quite correctly. And 
if the distance is much less than 1 cm., other vowels (e.g. English A and 01) 
cannot be pronounced quite correctly. 

8 Published by Elwert, Marburg a. L., Germany, 1910. 

4 If the tongue were raised higher, the breath-pressure remaining constant, 
the result would be a fricative j (§ 818). 

6 If the tongue were retracted further, the breath-pressure remaining 
constant, the result would be a variety of B (§ 763). 
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133. Cardinal vowels 2, 3, and 4 (e, 8, a) are vowels of the 
‘front’ series chosen so as to form an acoustic sequence between 
the vowels 1 and 5 such that the degrees of acoustic separation 
between each vowel and the next are equal, or, rather, as nearly 
equal as it is possible for a person with a well trained ear to make 
them. Cardinal vowels 6, 7, and 8 (o, 0, u) are vowels of the 
‘back’ series chosen so as to cont ; * > ue this series of acoustically 
equidistant vowels. 

134. The approximate tongue-positions of these vowels are shown 
in Figs. 13 and 14. The drawings of the tongue-positions of Cardinal 



Fig. 13. Approximate 
Tongue-positions of the Front 
Cardinal Vowels, i, e, 8, a. 


Fig. 14. Approximate 
Tongue-positions of the Back 
Cardinal Vowels, Q, 0, O, U. 


vowels 1, 4, 5, and 8 are adapted from X-ray photographs. 8 The 
drawings of the remaining vowel-positions are approximate. 

135. The lip-positions of the Cardinal vowels are shown in 
Figs. 15-22. 

136. It will be observed that in passing from vowel No. 1 to 
vowel No. 2 and then to No. 3 and then to No. 4, the tongue is 
lowered through approximately equal intervals. Also that in passing 
from No. 5 to No. 6 and then to No. 7 and then to No. 8, the tongue 
is raised through approximately equal though smaller intervals. 


• These photographs were of my mouth. They were taken by Dr. H. 
Trevelyan George of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by Dr. E. A. Meyer’s method 
of placing a very thin metal chain on the tongue. They were first published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Institution, Vol. XXII, Part 1, Oct., 1919. 
The originals may be seen in the Department of Phonetics, University College, 
London, W.C.l. Reproductions of them on a small scale are given in the 
frontispiece of this book. 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 

Lip-position of Cardinal i. Lip-position of Cardinal e. 




Fig. 17. 

Lip-position of Cardinal £. 


Fig. 18. 

Lip-position of Cardinal a. 




Fig. 19. 

Lip-position of Cardinal Q. 


Fig. 20. 

Lip-position of Cardinal 0. 



Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 

Lip-position of Cardinal 0. Lip-position of Cardinal U. 
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137. The differences in tamber between Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
are produced mainly by means of differences of tongue-position; 
such differences of lip-position as there are (see Figs. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19) have but little effect on the sounds. 

138. But the differences in tamber between Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 
are produced by differences of tongue-position combined with 
important differences of lip-position (see Figs. 19, 20, 21, 22). 

139. It is for this reason that the distances between the tongue- 
positions of Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are less than the distances between 
the tongue-positions of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 (Figs. 13, 14). 

140. The values of cardinal vowels cannot be learnt from 
written descriptions; they should be learnt by oral instruction 
from a teacher who knows them. The teacher will impart them 
to the student by the means described in §§ 107-115, basing his 
instruction on the sounds which he finds the learner to possess 
in his mother tongue. 

141. The cardinal vowels here referred to have been recorded on 
gramophone discs. 7 The student who has not access to a teacher 
familiar with the cardinal vowels may learn them with fair accuracy 
by listening over and over again to the sounds as reproduced by 
the gramophone, and adjusting his speech-organs till he makes a 
sound indistinguishable (to his ear) from that produced by the 
machine. His success will depend mainly on the sharpness of his 
ear. A study of the tongue and lip positions will help him in some 
measure, especially if he has been able to cultivate some control 
over the movements of his tongue. 

7 E.g. on double-sided record No. ENG 252-3, published by the Linguaphone 
Institute, 207 Regent Street, London, W.l. There exists also a record of 
these vowels made in 1917 by the H.M.V. Gramophone Co., 363 Oxford 
Street, London, W.l, and numbered B 804. Although this record was made 
before the invention of electric recording, the reproduction is very good. 
It is no longer on sale through the ordinary channels, but the H.M.V. Gramo¬ 
phone Co. have preserved the matrix, and are willing to print off copies 
specially for anyone who orders a sufficient number. 

Tape recordings of these cardinal vowels said on various pitches by twelve 
reliable phoneticians have recently been made by Mr. P. Ladefoged, Lecturer 
in Phonetics in the University of Edinburgh, as part of a research programme. 
Copies of these recordings can be made available for linguistic research 
institutions. (Particulars on application to the Secretary, Department of 
Phonetics Minto House, Chambers Street, Edinburgh.) 
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142. Those who have access neither to a qualified teacher nor 
to a gramophone cannot expect to learn the values of these or any 
other cardinal vowels with accuracy. For the benefit of such 
students we append some very rough indications of the values of 
our cardinal vowels by means of key-words. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that to attempt to describe cardinal vowels by 
means of key-words is to put the cart before the horse. It is the 
vowels of the ‘key-words’ that should be described with reference 
to the cardinal vowels. Moreover, most ‘key-words’ are pronounced 
in different ways by different people; accordingly descriptions of 
sounds by reference to key-words convey different meanings to 
different readers. 

143. In the following table Eng. refers to what I believe to be 
the average speech of educated Southern English people; Fr. means 
French as spoken (as far as I am able to judge) by the average 
educated Parisian; Ger. means German as spoken (as far as I am 
able to judge) by the average educated inhabitant of Berlin. 


144. Number of 

Phonetic 

Nearest equivalent in 

cardinal vowel 

sign 

Eng., Fr. or Ger. 

1 

i 

Fr. sound of i in si; Ger. sound of 
ie in Biene 

2 

e 

Fr. sound of 6 in the; Scottish pro¬ 
nunciation of ay in day 

3 

c 

Fr. sound of t in meme 

4 

a 

Fr. sound of a in la 

5 

a 

Nearly what is obtained by taking 
away the lip-rounding from Eng. 
sound of o in hot ; Fr. vowel in pas 

6 

9 

Ger. sound of o in Sonne 

7 

0 

Fr. sound of o in rose; Scottish pro¬ 
nunciation of o in rose 

8 

u 

Ger. sound of u in gut 


Secondary Cardinal Vowels 
145. A set of secondary cardinal vowels may be derived from 
the eight primary cardinal vowels by changes of lip-position. 
The most important of these are: 

(1) the sounds obtained by adding close lip-rounding to Cardinal 
Vowels Nos. 1 and 2 (phonetic signs y, 0); 
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(2) the sounds obtained by adding open lip-rounding to Cardinal 
Vowels Nos. 3 and 5 (phonetic signs ce and d 8 ) ; 

(3) the sounds obtained by combining the tongue-positions of 
Cardinal Vowels Nos. 6, 7, and 8 with lip-spreading (phonetic 
signs a, v, in). 

146. Further secondary cardinal vowels may also be selected 
in ‘central’ (§ 155) positions. Thus vowels having tongue-positions 
half-way between those of i and u may be considered as cardinal 
vowels. The unrounded and rounded vowels with this tongue- 
position are represented by the letters t, «. When they occur 
as subsidiary members of i or u phonemes, they may according to 
the usage of the I.P.A. be represented by i, ii. 

147. It is possible, though perhaps hardly necessary, to fix 
other cardinal vowels in lower central positions, namely, sounds 
having tongue-positions half-way between those of e and o and 
between those of £ and a. The rounded central vowel half-way 
between o and 0 is represented in International Phonetic notation 
by e. 

Details of Vowel Classification 


Tongue Positions 

148. The tongue-positions of the eight primary cardinal vowels 
(see Figs. 13, 14) may be represented diagrammatically as in 


Front 



Fig. 23. Diagram illustrating the 
Tongue-positions of the eight primary 
Cardinal Vowels. 


Fig. 23 where the relative 
positions of the highest points 
of the tongue are shown by 
dots. 



Fig. 24. A more 
accurate Form of 
Vowel Diagram. 


8 In broad transcriptions of particular languages it is generally convenient 
to use the symbol 0 in place of D, 
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149. The shape of this diagram is a compromise between scientific 
accuracy and the requirements of the practical language teacher. 
Scientific accuracy would require a diagram with curved sides 
somewhat as shown in Fig. 24. This shape, however, is incon¬ 
venient for use in practical teaching. Practical teaching requires 
a definiteness which can only be attained by means of a figure 
bounded by straight lines. Fig. 23 indicates with very considerable 
accuracy the relative tongue-positions of the vowels, the relative 
positions of i, a, a, and u having been obtained from X-ray 
photographs. 9 

150. The cardinal vowels have by definition (§ 126) tongue- 
positions as remote as possible from ‘neutral’ position. Accordingly 
if other vowels are represented by dots on the above geometrical 
figure, they will be situated either on the circumference of that 
figure or within it. Thus a dot placed on the circumference of 
Fig. 23 half-way between the second and third points would indicate 
a sound which (if unrounded) would have an acoustic quality 
half-way between the cardinal sounds e and E. 

151. The tongue-positions of vowels can thus be classified by 
means of a system similar to the latitude and longitude principle 
used in geography. They are classified (1) according to the height 


• Though this figure combines accuracy 
with definiteness, some teachers find that its 
unsymmetrical shape renders it difficult for 
ordinary pupils to draw. When such a diffi¬ 
culty is experienced, it is well to adopt the 
modified shape shown in Fig. 23a. In this 
simplified form the lines a — a, E — 0, e—0, 
i—U are parallel, the angles at a and U are 
right angles, and the lines a—fl, tt—U, 
i—U are in the proportion 2:3:4. 

The symmetrical form shown in 
Fig. 23b has been widely used. It 
appears to be preferable, however, to 
adopt a form which shows that the 
distance i—a is longer than the dis¬ 
tance a—U and which does not suggest 
that U has a more retracted tongue- 
position than Q. 



Fig. 23a. Simplified 
Form of Fig. 23. 



Fig. 23b. Symmetrical 
Arrangement of Vowels. 
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to which the tongue is raised, and (2) according to the part of 
the tongue which is raised highest. 

152. When we classify according to the height of the tongue, 
we distinguish four classes. Vowels which have their tongue- 
positions on the line i— u (Fig- 23) are called close vowels ; those 
which have their tongue-positions on the lines e — 0, E — 0, a — a, 
are called half-close vowels, half-open vowels and open vowels 
respectively. 

153. The terms close, half-close, half-open and open may be 
defined more precisely as follows: 

Close vowels are those in which the tongue is raised as high as 
possible consistently with the sounds remaining vowels 
(see §§97, 122); 

Open vowels are those in which the tongue is as low as possible; 

Half-close vowels are those in which the tongue occupies a position 
about one-third of the distance from ‘close’ to ‘open’; 

Half-open vowels are those in which the tongue occupies a position 
about two-thirds of the distance from ‘close’ to ‘open.’ 

154. When we classify vowels according to the part of the tongue 
raised, we distinguish three classes. The vowels which have their 
tongue-positions on or near the line i —a (Fig. 23) are called front 
vowels - , in other words, front vowels are those in the formation of 
which the ‘front’ of the tongue is raised in the direction of the 
hard palate. Vowels which have their tongue-positions on or 
near the line a—u are called bach vowels: in other words, bach 
vowels are those in the formation of which the ‘back’ of the tongue 
is raised in the direction of the soft palate. 



Fig. 25. The Central Vowel area. 


155. Vowels in which the 
highest point of the tongue is in 
the centre part of the vowel 
figure are called central vowels. 
They lie in an area which is 
triangular in shape, when refer 
red to a diagram bounded by 
straight lines such as Fig. 23. 
The limits of this triangle are 
necessarily arbitrary. Convenient 
limits in the longitudinal direction 
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are two lines parallel to the lines i— a, a—n and placed so that they 
meet on the central line at a point intermediate between the lines 
E—o and a—a, as shown in Fig. 25. 

Lip Positions 

156. Vowel quality, though chiefly dependent on the position 
of the tongue, is also affected to a considerable extent by the 
positions of the lips. The lips may be spread, rounded or neutral. 
Vowels with spread lips or neutral lips are generally grouped 
together under the term unrounded. 

157. Two degrees of lip-rounding may be distinguished, if 
desired, viz. close lip-rounding and open lip-rounding. 

158. Cardinal i is characteristic of a vowel formed with spread 
lips (Fig. 15); cardinal a (Fig. 19) may be considered as having 
neutral lips; cardinal 0 and U have open lip-rounding and close 
lip-rounding respectively (Figs. 20, 22). 

Tenseness and Laxness 

159. Another element which is considered by some to be of 
importance in determining vowel quality is the state of the tongue 
and lips as regards muscular tension. Those who consider that 
vowels may be differentiated by degrees of muscular tension 
distinguish two classes, tense vowels and lax vowels. Tense vowels 
are those which are supposed to require considerable muscular 
tension on the part of the tongue; lax vowels are those in which 
the tongue is supposed to be held loosely. The difference in 
quality between the English vowels in seat silt, and sit sit is ascribed 
by some writers to a difference of tension (the vowel in seat being 
considered tense and the vowel in sit lax). 

160. It is not by any means certain that this mode of describing 
the sounds really corresponds to the facts. A description of the 
English short i as a vowel in which the tongue is lowered and re¬ 
tracted from the ‘close’ position (see Fig. 34) is generally sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary practical work. The term ‘lax’ may also be 
used to describe the organic position of the English short u (in put 
put) as compared with the long ‘tense’ u: (in boot bu:t). Here the 
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organic characteristics of short u as compared with long u: might 
be more accurately described as a lowering and advancement of 
the tongue and a wider opening of the lips. 

161. Although the terms ‘tenseness’ and ‘laxness’ probably do 
not describe accurately the action of the tongue in differentiating 
certain vowels, nevertheless some teachers can actually get good 
results by telling pupils to make their tongues tense or to keep 
them lax. If a teacher can impart correct sounds by such instruc¬ 
tions, he should certainly do so. 

162. It is generally advisable to apply the terms tense and lax 
only to the case of close vowels. It is extremely difficult to 
determine in the case of the opener vowels whether the sensation 
of ‘tenseness’ is present or not, and there is in regard to some 
vowels considerable difference of opinion on the subject. 10 

163. The ‘tenseness’ or ‘laxness’ of a vowel may be observed 
mechanically in the case of some vowels by placing the finger on 
the outside of the throat mid-way between the larynx and the chin. 
When pronouncing for instance the English i (as in sit), this part of 
the throat feels loose, but when pronouncing the corresponding tense 
vowel (the i: in seat), the throat feels considerably tenser and is 
somewhat pushed forward. 

Nasalized Vowels 

164. The position of the soft palate may affect vowel quality. 
In the articulation of normal vowels the soft palate is raised so 
that it touches the back of the pharynx as shown in Figs. 12, 
13, 14. The result is that no air can pass through the nose. It 
is, however, possible to lower the soft palate so that it takes up 
the position shown in Fig. 1; the air can then pass out through 
the nose as well as through the mouth. When vowels are pro¬ 
nounced with the soft palate lowered in this way, they are said to 
be nasalized. Nasalization may be expressed in phonetic writing by 
the symbol ~ placed over the symbol of the sound which is nasalized. 
An example of a nasalized vowel is the French fi, as in cent 
Sfl. 


10 See, for instance, the remarks on ES, p. 72, footnote 16. 
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165. The movements of the soft palate may be observed by 
means of a pencil about 15 cm. long inserted into the mouth. 
If this is held between the finger and the upper teeth so that the 
end inside the mouth rests lightly against the middle of the soft 
palate, and groups of sounds such as arjai) . . ., eeeee . . . are 
pronounced, the outer end of the pencil is seen to rise for the 
sounds q, £ and to fall for the sounds a, £. Again, if we breathe 
in through the nose and out through the mouth the end of the 
pencil rises and falls in a similar manner. 



Chapter IX 

CONSONANTS 

Cardinal Consonants 

166. The principle of cardinal sounds, which is so fundamental 
for the proper study of vowels, is not applicable to consonants 
as a whole. It is only applicable in cases where it is possible 
to pass from one sound to another through a series of sounds 
each of which is hardly distinguishable from the preceding, and 
where it is therefore necessary to fix arbitrarily some points to 
which any given sound in the series may be referred. 

167. There are only a few limited families of consonants within 
which these conditions prevail. As a rule it is not possible to 
pass by almost imperceptible degrees from one consonant to 
another. For instance, there is no continuous series of sounds 
between t and m, nor is there between p and r. 

168. The fact is that most consonants fall naturally into well- 
defined classes, classes which are clearly separated from the neigh¬ 
bouring classes by essential differences in the place or manner 
of articulation. 

169. The chief cases where the principle of cardinal sounds 
can be applied to consonants are those in which the sounds under 
consideration all belong to one class as regards manner of articula¬ 
tion, and are all articulated by the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. 1 Descriptions of such sounds may in some cases be made 
more intelligible to the reader by referring their tongue-positions 
to certain cardinal tongue-positions. 

170. It has been shown (§§ 140-142) that the nature of cardinal 
sounds cannot be explained by means of key-words. It should 
be noticed, however, that key-words are as a rule less open to 

1 E.g., the series of so-called ‘t-sounds’ ranging from dental t through 
alveolar t to the retroflex £ (Chap. XXV), or the series of plosive consonants 
ranging from C (Fig. 29) through k (Figs. 30, 31) to the uvular plosive q, 
or the series of fricatives comprising sounds of the types 6, S, J, p. 

42 
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objection in describing consonants than in describing vowels, 
because in many cases consonants are not subject to notable 
variations in the speech of different individuals. Thus the tongue- 
position of the sound k in the English word back does not vary 
to any marked extent with different English speakers. Con¬ 
sequently a definition of cardinal k as ‘the final consonant of the 
English word back’ will give to most English readers a fairly accurate 
idea of what cardinal k is. 

171. Some cardinal consonants can be deduced from sounds of 
particular languages with fair accuracy; thus a French speaker 
may deduce cardinal 9 (Fig. 113) from i, and cardinal x (Fig. 110) 
from the k in cas kd; a German can deduce cardinal c (Fig. 29) 
from i or j. But to make quite certain of these cardinal sounds 
oral instruction is required as in the case of cardinal vowels. 

172. Fortunately most consonants either cannot be or do not 
need to be referred to cardinal consonants. Consonants can as a 
rule be learnt from plain descriptions of the actions which have 
to be performed by the organs of speech. 

Breathed and Voiced Consonants 

173. Some consonants are breathed, others are voiced (see 
Chap. V). To every breathed sound corresponds a voiced sound, 
i.e. one articulated in the same place and manner, but with voice 
substituted for breath, and vice versa; thus v corresponds to I, 
z to S, b to p. It should be noted that voiced consonants are 
usually pronounced with less force of exhalation than breathed 
consonants. 

174. Breathed consonants pronounced with weak force occur 
in some languages. Such sounds are common in South German 
and occur as occasional variants of b, d, z, etc., in English (see 
§§ 567, 789). These sounds are sometimes called ‘mediae.’ They 
may be represented thus b, d, z, etc. People accustomed to strong 
breathed consonants are apt to mistake them for voiced sounds. 
People accustomed to hear very fully voiced consonants in initial 
and final positions, e.g. the French, are liable to mistake ‘mediae’ 
for strong breathed consonants in these positions. 

175. The distinction between breathed and voiced consonants 
is a very important one. Some foreign people have difficulty 
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in recognizing the difference between them, and in bringing out 
the distinction clearly in their speech. 

176. It is a good phonetic exercise to deduce unfamiliar breathed 
consonants from familiar voiced ones, e.g. to deduce from m, 
which is a voiced consonant, the corresponding breathed consonant 
(phonetic symbol m), and to deduce from 1 the corresponding 
breathed consonant l. 2 This is done by practising sequences such 
as vfvf . . ., zszs . . ., until the method of passing from voice to 
breath is clearly felt, and then applying the same method to m, 
1, etc., thus obtaining mmmm . . ., 1111 . . ., etc. (In practising 
these exercises, the sounds should follow one another continuously 
without break.) 

177. The distinction between the breathed and voiced ‘plosives’ 
(p, t, k, and b, d, g) offers special difficulty to some foreign people 
(particularly to Germans, Scandinavians and some Chinese). The 
difficulty generally lies in the voiced sounds, for which ‘unaspirated’ 
breathed sounds (‘mediae’) 3 are commonly substituted. When the 
attention of foreign learners is called to the nature of the fully 
voiced sounds, they sometimes imitate them by prefixing a nasal 
consonant, saying for instance mpa, nta, instead of ba, da. A true 
voiced b may be acquired by practising the exercise pmpmpm . . . 
pronounced without opening the lips, followed by the exercise 
bmbmbm . . . also pronounced without opening the lips, and taking 
care that voice is distinctly heard during the pronunciation of 
the b. The student should also practise repeating the ‘stop’ (§ 562) 
of b, i.e. pronouncing bbbb . . . without separating the lips. (Take 
care that this exercise does not degenerate into mmmm. . . .) 
Voiced d, g may similarly be acquired by practising tntntn . . ., 
dndndn . . ., dddd . . ., kqkqkgkr) .. ., gggggr) . .., gggg . . ., without 
moving the tongue. These exercises present considerable difficulty 
to some learners, and they should be practised until thoroughly 


2 This sound exists in French in such words as peuple when final (pcepl); 
a variety of it is the sound of Welsh ll, as in Llangollen (lan'golen. When 
the sound occurs in a language as a separate phoneme, it is better to represent 
it by the special letter 4 as in S. Jones’ Welsh Phonetic Header (University 
of London Press) and C. M. Doke’s The Phonetics of Zulu (University of the 
Witwatersrand Press, Johannesburg). 

3 §§ 508, 528, 549, 566, 567. 
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mastered. Besides being useful in teaching voiced sounds, they 
are of value for obtaining control over the movement of the soft 
palate. 


Further Classification of Consonants 

178. Descriptions of the manner of forming consonants should 
take into account the following particulars: (i) the place (or places) 
of articulation, (ii) the state of the air-passage at the place (or 
places) of articulation, (iii) the position of the soft palate if not 
already mentioned under (i) or (ii), (iv) the state of the larynx 
if not already mentioned under (i) or (ii). 

179. The chief classes which have to be distinguished under 
heading (i) for the purposes of English may be termed bilabial, 
labio-dental, dental, alveolar, post-alveolar, palato-alveolar, palatal, 
velar and glottal. Of these the classes dental, palatal and velar 
may be considered as cardinal classes of tongue consonants . 4 
It has been suggested also that alveolar (with tongue-tip articula¬ 
tion) should be considered as a cardinal class of tongue consonants. 

180. The above terms are defined as follows: 

Bilabial : articulated by the two lips. Examples p, m, w. 

Labio-dental: articulated by the lower lip against the upper 
teeth. Example f. 

Dental: articulated by the tip of the tongue against the upper 
teeth. Examples 0, 5, Spanish t. 

Alveolar: articulated by the tip or blade of the tongue against 
the teeth-ridge. Example English t. 

Post-alveolar: articulated by the tip of the tongue against the 
back part of the teeth-ridge. Example English r. 

Palato-alveolar: articulated by the blade of the tongue against 
the teeth-ridge with raising of the main body of the tongue 
towards the palate. Examples J, 3 (Fig. 99). 

Palatal: articulated by the ‘front’ of the tongue against the 
hard palate. Example g (one variety of German tcA-sound). 


4 In general phonetics at least two other classes of tongue consonants 
have to be distinguished. They are retroflex consonants (articulated by the 
tip of the tongue against the hard palate) and uvular consonants (articulated 
by the ‘back’ of the tongue against the extremity of the soft palate). 
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Velar', articulated by the ‘back’ of the tongue against the central 
and forward part of the soft palate. Example the k in pack. 

Glottal or laryngal: articulated in the glottis. Example the 
‘glottal stop’ (§ 653). 

181. Typical tongue-positions of the chief classes of tongue- 
consonants are shown in Figs. 26-31. They illustrate the following 
sounds: cardinal dental t (Fig. 26), cardinal alveolar t (Fig. 27), 
a retracted variety of t (Fig. 28), the cardinal palatal sound repre¬ 
sented in international phonetic notation by the letter e (Fig. 29), 
an advanced variety of k (Fig. 30), and cardinal k (Fig. 31). 



Fig. 20. Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 

Tongue-position of Tongue-position of A retracted variety 

Cardinal Dental t Cardinal Alveolar t- of t. 



Fig. 29. 

Tongue-position of 
Cardinal C. 


Fig. 30. 

An advanced variety 

of k. 


Fig. 31. 

Tongue-position of 
Cardinal k. 


182. The chief classes of consonants which can be distinguished 
under heading (ii) (§ 178) are called plosive, affricate, nasal, lateral, 
rolled, flapped, fricative, frictionless continuant and semi-vowel. 
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183. These terms are defined as follows: 

Plosive: formed by complete closure of the air-passage during 
an appreciable time; the air is compressed (generally by 
action of the lungs) and on release of the closure issues suddenly, 
making an explosive sound or ‘plosion.’ Examples p, d. 

Affricate: formed as plosive consonants, but with slower separation 
of the articulating organs, so that the corresponding fricative 
is audible as the separation takes place. Examples tj (as in 
choose tju:z), German ts (as in zehn tse:n). 

Nasal: formed by a complete closure in the mouth, the soft 
palate being, however, lowered so that the air is free to pass 
out through the nose. Examples m, n. 

Lateral: formed by placing an obstacle in the centre of the air- 
channel, but leaving a free passage for the air on one or both 
sides of the obstacle. Example 1. 

Rolled: formed by a rapid succession of taps of some elastic 
organ. Example rolled r (§ 752). 

Flapped: formed by a single tap of some elastic organ; the 
position of contact is not maintained for any appreciable time. 
Example flapped r (§ 753). 

Fricative: formed by narrowing the air-passage to such an 
extent that the air in escaping produces audible friction (i.e. 
some kind of hissing sound). Examples f, z. 

Frictionless Continuant: made with the organic position of a 
fricative consonant, but pronounced with weak breath-force 
so that no friction is heard. 5 Example the principal English r. 

Semi-Vowel: a voiced gliding sound in which the speech organs 
start by producing a weakly articulated vowel of comparatively 
small inherent sonority and immediately change to another 
sound of equal or greater prominence (§§ 101, 102). Examples: 
English j (as in yard), W. 


6 The palatal and velar frictionless continuants have the organic positions 
of close vowels. They are, however, uttered with very little breath-force as 
compared with the normally pronounced vowels which adjoin them in con¬ 
nected speech. These frictionless continuants are to be considered as 
consonants on account of their consequent lack of prominence as compared 
with the adjoining vowels. 
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184. Two classes of consonants are distinguishable under heading 
(iii) (§ 178), according as the soft palate is raised, as shown in 
Figs. 26, 27, etc., or lowered, as shown in Figs. 74, 75. Different 
names are given to these classes according as the mouth-passage 
is completely closed or not. 

185. The combination of complete closure in the mouth with 
raised soft palate gives rise to plosive consonants, as already 
mentioned (§183). The combination of complete closure in the 
mouth with lowered soft palate gives rise to nasal consonants, 
as already mentioned (§ 183). 

186. When there is not complete closure in the mouth, sounds 
are distinguished as oral (or buccal) and nasalized according as 
the soft palate is raised or lowered. (See § 164 and Chap. XXIV.) 

187. There are several classes of consonants distinguishable 
under heading (iv) (§ 178). The four principal classes have been 
described in §§ 82, 83. Only two of them, the breathed and voiced 
classes, occur in normal English; the ‘glottal stop’ occurs, however, 
as an occasional sound. 

188. Consonants which can be held on continuously without 
change of quality are sometimes classed together as continuatives 
or continuants', they include nasal, lateral, rolled and fricative 
consonants and the frictionless sounds described in § 183. Nasal, 
lateral and rolled consonants are sometimes classed together under 
the not very satisfactory name liquids. (Some writers do not 
include nasal consonants among ‘liquids.’) 
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PHONEMES, PRINCIPLES OF TRANSCRIPTION 

Phonemes 

189. In describing the sound-system of any language it is 
necessary to distinguish between speech-sounds and what are called 
phonemes. 

190. A speech-sound is a sound of definite organic formation and 
definite acoustic quality which is incapable of variation. 

191. A phoneme may be described roughly as a family of sounds 
consisting of an important sound of the language (generally the 
most frequently used member of that family) together with other 
related sounds which ‘take its place’ in particular sound-sequences 
or under particular conditions of length or stress or intonation. 

192. For detailed information regarding the theory of phonemes 
readers are referred to my book, The Phoneme, its Nature and Use. 1 
A few examples must suffice here to give an idea of what is meant 
by the term ‘phoneme.’ 

193. The k’s in the English words Iceep, cool, call, are three 
distinct sounds articulated at different parts of the palate; but 
they are regarded as belonging to the same phoneme, since the 
use of these different varieties of k is dependent solely upon the 
nature of the adjoining vowel. The j’s in the French yeux j0 
and pied pje are distinct sounds, the j in yeux being fully voiced 
and the j in pied being breathed (or with some speakers partially 
voiced); the sounds must, however, be regarded as members of a 
single phoneme in French, since the breathed (or partially voiced) 
j occurs only after p or t or k, while the fully voiced j never 
occurs in this position. The 1-sound in the French loup and boucle 
(in final position) are different; the words may be transcribed 
allophonically (§ 200) as lu, Iraki, 1 representing a voiceless 1 . They 
are members of the same phoneme, because 1 never occurs initially 
in French, while voiced 1 does not occur finally when k precedes. It 
does not occur to ordinary French people that the sounds are different. 

1 Published by Heffer, Cambridge. 
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194. The German x’s in Buck and ach are different sounds, 
but as their use is dependent upon the nature of the adjoining 
vowel, they must be considered as members of the same phoneme. 2 
The initial consonants in the Japanese words hito (man), hata 
(flag), huzi (fuji) (wistaria) are very different to the ears of a 
European, the first resembling a German tcA-sound (p), the second 
being an ordinary h, and the third being a ‘bi-labial /’ (<j>) ; but 
in the Japanese language the three sounds are merely members 
of a single phoneme, their use being determined by the vowel 
following. In the Japanese ‘Kunreisiki’ Romazi spelling introduced 
in 1937 they are represented by a single letter ( h). 

195. On the other hand, sounds of the n and q types belong to 
separate phonemes in English, because the use of the two sounds 
is not dependent upon neighbouring sounds in words, n can occur 
in positions which q can also occupy, e.g. in the terminations -in, 
-iq. The h -sounds and p (the icA-sound) belong to separate 
phonemes in German, since p and the appropriate varieties of h 
may occur in identical phonetic contexts. 

196. But though q occurs occasionally in French, it does not 
constitute a separate phoneme in that language. It is only found 
as a member of the g-phoneme, as when Icmgue maternelle is pro¬ 
nounced lfiq matemsl. Most French people are unaware of the 
existence of q in their language, and they have difficulty in making 
the sound properly in English words (see §§ 655, 656). In Italian 
and Spanish q also exists, but only before velar consonants (e.g. 
Italian banca 'baqka, lungo ‘luqgo, Spanish cinco '0iqko, venga 
■Jleqga). As n never occurs in such positions in Italian or Spanish, 
q is to be regarded as a member of the n-phoneme in these languages. 

197. The most frequent sound of a phoneme may be called its 
principal member or norm. It is usually the sound which would be 
given if a person with unstudied pronunciation were asked ‘to say 
the sound by itself.’ The other sounds belonging to the phoneme 
are called subsidiary members. The term allophone is used to denote 
a particular member (principal or subsidiary) of a phoneme. 

a According to one theory, first propounded by J. L. M. Trim in Le Maitre 
Phon&ique, July, 1951, p. 41, the German X-sounds should be held to belong 
to the h-phoneme, p constituting a separate phoneme. (Formerly it was 
thought that the German p and X-sounds were assignable to a single phoneme.) 
I believe Trim’s view to be the correct one for most German speakers. 
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198. Phonemes are capable of distinguishing one word of a 
language from other words of the same language. There is an 
English word sin and another English word sir). There is a German 
word 'forda 3 (Chorde) and another German word 'horda (Horde). 
The existence of such words is a proof that the n and q sounds 
belong to separate phonemes in English, and that the Q and h 
sounds belong to separate phonemes in German. 

199. The distinctive elements of language, i.e. the elements 
which serve to distinguish one word from another are the phonemes 
(not the sounds). The distinction between two phonemes is 
significant, i.e. capable of distinguishing one word from another; 
the distinction between two sounds is not necessarily significant. 
Different sounds which belong to one phoneme do not distinguish 
one word of a language from another; failure on the part of the 
foreigner to distinguish such sounds may cause him to speak with 
a foreign accent, but it will probably not make his words 
unintelligible. 

Principles of Transcription 

200. As a general rule it is only necessary in practical phonetic 
writing to have symbols for the phonemes. The use of allophones 
(special members of the phonemes) is, in most languages, deter¬ 
mined by simple principles which can be stated once for all, and 
which can be taken for granted in reading phonetic texts. A trans¬ 
cription based on the principle ‘one symbol per phoneme’ is called a 
''phonemic’ or ‘linguistically broad’ transcription. A transcription which 
provides special signs for allophones (special members of phonemes) 
is called an ‘allophonic’ or ‘linguistically narrow’ transcription. 

200a. There are also ‘comparative’ or ‘typographically narrow’ 
forms of transcription, in which special symbols are introduced in 
order to show that certain sounds of the language transcribed differ 
from sounds of another language. For a full discussion of the 
subject of types of transcription, see Appendix A . 4 

3 More usually pronounced 'kords. 

4 The form of transcription of English adopted in this book is a very 
nearly ‘broad’ one allowing for the speech of those who use the variant 
pronunciations mentioned in footnote 5 on p. 13. It is ‘allophonic’ in one 
particular only, namely in that it provides a letter to denote the mono- 
phthongal O-sound that sometimes takes the place of the diphthong OU in 
weak positions. It is ‘comparative’ in some respects. See Appendix A. 
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The Phonetic Representation of Vowels 

201. In transcribing particular languages the following mode 
of representing vowels is recommended 5 : 

(1) When the principal member of a vowel-phoneme is identical 
with a Cardinal Vowel, the appropriate cardinal vowel symbol 
should as a rule be used to represent it. 

(2) In cases where the principal members of vowel-phonemes 
are not cardinal vowels, the cardinal vowel letters i e £ a a 
0 o u y 0 ce, etc., should, as far as possible, be used to 
represent vowels lying within certain areas in the vowel 
figure, as shown in Figs. 32 and 33. 


Fig. 32. Areas served by Fig. 33. Areas served by 

the eight primary Cardinal the secondary Cardinal Vowel 

Vowel letters. letters y, 0, ce, A, Y, rn. 

(3) 3 is the letter normally used to represent an unrounded 
vowel lying within the inner central triangle. 

(4) When a vowel lies near the boundary of a vowel area, and 
is in consequence acoustically remote from any cardinal 
vowel, it is sometimes necessary to represent it by a special 
(non-cardinal) symbol. Thus in some types of transcription 
of English the symbols 8e, l, a are introduced to represent 
the vowels in hat, bit, put. (In broad transcription 6 these 
sounds may be written with a, i, U.) 

The Phonetic Representation of Consonants 

202. Principles similar to the above must be adopted in trans¬ 
cribing those consonants which have to be described in relation 
to cardinal consonants. Other consonants are represented by 
arbitrarily chosen symbols. 

6 See The Principles of the International Phonetic Association, 1949, §§ 17-22. 

6 Of the kind of English in which these vowels are not lengthened (§§ 874- 
878 and Appendix A). 





Chapter XI 

DIAPHONES 

203. It often happens that a certain sound used by one speaker 
of a language is consistently replaced by another sound by another 
speaker of the same language. Thus different speakers of Southern 
English pronounce the word get with vowels of different degrees of 
openness (§ 271). The diphthongal sound ou in such a word as 
home is not pronounced by all English people exactly in the manner 
described in § 394; with some the initial element is more retracted, 
with others it is opener, with others it is more advanced; the degree 
of lip-rounding is not the same with all speakers, and with some 
(most Scotsmen and many in the North of England) the sound in 
home is not diphthongal but is a pure long o:. 

204. The term diaphone is suggested to denote a sound used by 
one group of speakers together with other sounds which replace 
it consistently in the pronunciation of other speakers. Thus the 
various kinds of ou mentioned in § 203 and the Scottish and 
Northern English o: may be said to be members of the same 
diaphone. 

205. It has been mentioned in § 63 that everyone has different 
styles of pronunciation. Such different styles are merely different 
ways of pronouncing the language. When a person consistently 
uses one sound in one style of speech but substitutes another for 
it in another style, it is as if two different people were speaking, 
and the two sounds must be regarded as two members of the 
same diaphone. 

206. Examples are when an actor pronounces such a word as 
possible with a ‘dark’ l 1 in ordinary conversation, but uses a ‘clear’ 
l 1 when reciting on the stage, 2 or when a ‘forward’ a is substituted 
for se in singing, or where a variety of a is substituted for ai in 
very rapid pronunciation of such an expression as I’m going 
(normally aim 'gouiq, very rapidly am 'goig). 

» See Chap. XX. 

* This is often done in accordance with a tradition, the origin of which is 
obscure. 
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64 Diaphones 

207. Care must be taken to distinguish diaphones from phonemes. 
The different members of one phoneme are sounds used by owe 
single person speaking in one particular style; their use is conditioned 
by the nature of the surrounding sounds in the sequence and 
on the degree of stress, sometimes also on length and intonation. 
The different members of one diaphone are found in comparing 
the speech of one person with that of another, or in comparing two 
styles of speech of the same person. 

207a. The theory of diaphones is discussed at greater length in 
my book The Phoneme, Chap. XXVII. 



Chapter XII 

PROMINENCE, SYLLABLES, DIPHTHONGS 

208. In every spoken word or phrase there is at least one sound 
which is heard to stand out more distinctly than sounds next 
to it. Thus in the English word letter 'leta the sounds e and a 
are heard more distinctly than the 1 or the t. If the speaker 
is at a certain distance, or if the word is spoken on the telephone 
or on a gramophone, the e and a may be heard clearly, while 1 
and t are often indistinct. The e and a are in fact the sounds 
of the word letter which are ‘prominent’ in the sense explained 
in §§ 100, 101. 

209. The prominence of sounds may be due to inherent sonority 
(carrying power, § 101), to length or to stress or to special intonation, 
or to combinations of these. 

210. Thus in every sentence there is a kind of undulation of 
prominence which is easily perceived by the hearer. This undula¬ 
tion may be visualized as a wavy line with ‘peaks’ (denoting 
maxima of prominence) and ‘troughs’ (denoting minima of pro¬ 
minence). It is generally quite easy to count the number of peaks 
of prominence in a word or phrase. 

211. Each sound which constitutes a peak of prominence is 
said to be syllabic, and the word or phrase is said to contain as 
many syllables as there are peaks of prominence. In the word 
■leta the e and a constitute peaks of prominence (by reason of 
their inherent sonority) and are therefore called ‘syllabic,’ and the 
word is said to contain two syllables. In button-hook 'bAtnhuk 
there are three peaks of prominence and therefore three syllables, 
the syllabic sounds being A, n and u. 

212. In theory a syllable consists of a sequence of sounds con¬ 
taining one peak of prominence. In practice it is often impossible 
to define the limits of a syllable because there is no means of 
fixing any exact points of minimum prominence. In many cases 
the bottoms of the ‘troughs’ must be considered as flat, that is to 
say there is no one point which can be regarded as the point of 
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syllable separation. 1 Fortunately the exact determination of points 
of syllable separation is a matter of no practical importance to the 
language learner. When it is desirable to divide words into syllables 
for the purpose of practising pronunciation or for finding a con¬ 
venient place to put a stress-mark in phonetic transcription, the 
separation often has to be made in some conventional way. For 
instance, it is customary to divide the spoken word extremity thus 
iks-'tre-mi-ti, though the m (or part of it) may well be considered 
to belong to the same syllable as the e. Many teachers would 
divide astray thus a-'strei on account of the derivation of the word, 
although from the point of view of prominence as-'trei is a better 
division. The actual minimum of prominence continues through 
the whole of the ‘stop’ of the t. 2 

213. The syllabic sound of a syllable is generally a vowel, but 
consonants may also be syllabic. The more sonorous consonants 
such as n, 1 often are so, as in the English words people 'pi:pl, little 
■litl, button ‘bAtn . 3 

214. When it is necessary to show in phonetic transcription 
that a consonant is syllabic, the symbol , is placed under the letter. 

215. When a consonant is immediately followed by a vowel, 
it is usually not syllabic, since the vowel has the greater inherent 
sonority. However, a consonant in this position is sometimes 
given extra prominence by increasing its length, and it may thus 
become syllabic. Examples are found in such English words as 
gluttony 'glAtni, 4 muttony 5 6 'mAtni, lightening 'laitniq, bubbling 'bAbliq, 
flannelly 8 'flsenli. The n and 1 in these words are quite distinct 
from those in Putney 'pAtni, lightning 'laitnig, publish 'pAblif, manly 
'msenli. In the latter cases the n and 1 are very short; in the 

1 Thus as the ‘stop’ of t has no sonority at all, it is impossible to say at 
which part of the t the syllable separation of the word 'let 8 takes place. 

! The word tray trei consists of a single syllable. The word stray strei 
is conventionally considered also to form a single syllable in spite of the fact 
that S has some sonority while the stop of the t has none. The S is rather short, 
and its prominence is ignored in conventional syllable separation. 

3 Many foreign people mispronounce these words by inserting a vowel- 

sound, generally 9 or e, thus 'piipal, 'litel, etc. See § 590. 

‘Alternative pronunciation of 'glAtani. 

6 As in This meat has a muttony taste. 

• As in This material has a flannelly feeling. 
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former they are lengthened so that their prominence is sufficient 
to make them syllabic in spite of the greater sonority of the adjacent 
vowel. (Further information concerning the use of syllabic con¬ 
sonants in English is given in my article The Use of Syllabic and 
Non-syllabic 1 and n in Derivatives of English Words ending in 
Syllabic 1 and n in Zeitschrift fur Phonetik und allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft Berlin, Vol. 12, No. 1-4, 1959 (Calzia-Festgabe). 

216. In the comparatively rare cases when two consecutive 
vowels form two syllables, the necessary diminution of prominence 
between them is generally supplied by the glide (§ 3) which connects 
them. This glide is a transitory sound of very short duration 
and consequently of little prominence. Thus the word create 
kri'eit consists of two syllables because the first i is clearly pro¬ 
nounced, and in passing from it to the e a very short j -glide is 
present. (The -eit counts as one syllable because the ei is a 
diphthong, see §§ 219-221.) Other examples of two consecutive 
vowels forming two syllables are react rii'sekt, he ought hi: 'o:t, 
screwing 'skruiiq, freer l £ri:a. (When the first syllable has the 
stronger stress, there is a tendency in some sequences to reduce 
the two vowels to a single diphthong; thus screwing, freer are 
sometimes pronounced skruiq, frio. See further my article Falling 
and Rising Diphthongs in Southern English in Miscellanea Phonetica 
II, 1954, published by the I.P.A.) 

217. In cases like chaos 'keios, 7 co-operate kou'opareit, high up 
■hai 'Ap, coward 'kauad, buoyant 'boiant, the syllable separation is 
marked by the ends of the diphthongs ei, ou, ai, au, oi. 8 

218. When a vowel is immediately followed by the same vowel, 
as in bee-eater 'bi:,i:ta, we saw all of it 'wi: ‘so: 'oil av it, the syllables 
are generally separated by a slight diminution of loudness of the 
vowel due to a diminution in the force of exhalation. 9 

7 Also pronounced 'keOS, in which case the syllable separation is marked 
by the glide from e to 0. 

8 Many foreign people, and especially Germans, mark the syllable separation 
in such words as kri'eit, kou'opareit by inserting the sound P (§ 553), thus 
kri'Peit, kou'Popareit (see §§ 557-559). 

* Very often the effect of syllable separation in such cases is produced by 
a sudden change of pitch (intonation). It must always be remembered that 
where there is a sudden change of pitch, it is extremely difficult to ascertain, 
even with the aid of apparatus, whether there is any simultaneous variation 
in force. 
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219. A diphthong is defined as an independent vowel-glide not 
containing within itself either a ‘peak’ or a ‘trough’ of prominence. 
By a vowel-glide we mean that the speech-organs start in the 
position of one vowel and move in the direction of another vowel. 
By ‘independent’ we mean that the glide is expressly made, and is 
not merely an unavoidable concomitant of sounds preceding and 
following. 

220. During a diphthong the prominence may fall continuously 
or it may rise continuously, 10 but by definition it may not contain 
a fall of prominence followed by a rise nor a rise of prominence 
followed by a fall. 

221. A diphthong must necessarily consist of one syllable. In 
order that a vowel-glide should constitute two syllables, it would 
be necessary that it should contain a ‘trough of prominence,’ i.e. 
a fall of prominence followed by a rise. 

222. Diphthongs may be long or short, according as the glide 
is performed slowly or quickly. They may also be ‘wide’ or 
‘narrow’ according as there is a large or a small movement from 
the initial position. 

223. One end of a diphthong is generally more prominent than 
the other. The greater prominence may be due either to greater 
inherent sonority (§ 100) or to stronger stress or to a combination 
of the two. When the beginning of a diphthong is more prominent 
than the end, the diphthong is said to be falling. When the 
beginning is less prominent than the end, the diphthong is said 
to be rising. Most of the English diphthongs (Chap. XV) are 
falling diphthongs, but there are two important rising diphthongs, 
13 and da (§ 378) and four unimportant ones, oi, ui, §3 and 03 
(§§466?;, 466*). 

224. When a diphthong is ‘falling’ as the result of a gradual 
diminution of inherent sonority, the correct effect will generally 
be given if the speech-organs perform the greater part of the 
movement towards the second vowel; it is not necessary that 
the limit of the movement should be actually reached. Thus 
the English diphthong ai is one which begins at a and moves in the 


10 It is also theoretically possible to make diphthongs in which the 
prominence remains constant. 
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direction of i. To give the right effect it is not necessary that i 
should be quite reached; the diphthong may and generally does 
end at an opener vowel than this, such as a fairly open variety 
of e. i merely represents the furthest limit of movement; if the 
movement were to extend beyond this point, the diphthong would 
not sound correct. 

225. When the vowels beginning and ending a diphthong are 
of approximately equal inherent sonority, one end of the diphthong 
is generally rendered less prominent than the other by reducing 
the force of exhalation. Thus the sounds £ and A when isolated 
and pronounced with equal stress (push from the chest wall) have 
approximately equal sonority, but in the English diphthong ea (a 
variant of £9, § 449) the beginning of the glide is pronounced with 
greater stress than the end and therefore has greater prominence. 
The diphthong is in consequence a falling diphthong. Again, the 
English sound i is normally less sonorous than a ; nevertheless in the 
English ia (§ 440) the first part of the diphthong is pronounced with 
so much more stress than the latter part that its prominence is 
greater, and the diphthong is a falling one (i5). u 

226. Rising diphthongs are sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from sequences consisting of a semi-vowel followed by a vowel. 
Some authorities consider the English ju:, as in music 'mjuizik, 
and ju, as in monument 'manjumant, to be rising diphthongs (iu: 
and iu rather than ju:, ju). 

227. Another kind of diphthong, called an imperfect diphthong, 
is produced (1) when the initial vowel of a falling diphthong is 
appreciably lengthened before the glide begins, or (2) when the 
final vowel of a diphthong (falling or rising) is lengthened after the 
glide ends. Thus if the initial element of the English diphthong ai 
is prolonged, as is done in singing, the result is the first type of 
imperfect diphthong. The second type of imperfect diphthong 
is heard if the final element of the English diphthong ou is pro¬ 
longed, as is sometimes done when saying the interjection Oh. 

228. An imperfect diphthong forms only a single syllable. 

11 It is, however, not uncommon to meet with Southern English speakers 
who in many words do not give sufficient force to the i to make it predominate 
over the latter part of the diphthong. The diphthong is then a rising one 
of the type la. Some people use the sequence ja: in these words (see § 442a). 
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229. It is convenient to represent diphthongs in phonetic trans¬ 
cription by digraphs (sequences of two letters), the first letter 
representing the commencement of the glide and the second repre¬ 
senting its termination or its direction of movement. In the case 
of many falling diphthongs the point of termination is somewhat 
variable (§ 224); when this is so, the second letter is selected so 
as to show the termination most remote from the initial element 
of the diphthong. Thus the transcription ai is used to represent 
the English diphthong in fly flai ; the glide begins at a and proceeds 
in the direction of i, but it seldom reaches i (see § 224). 

230. When it is desired to show in phonetic transcription which 
part of a diphthong is the least prominent, the mark v is placed 
over the letter indicating the less prominent part. Thus the 
English falling diphthongs ou, ai, au, £9, etc., may, if desired, be 
written ou, ai, au, 89, etc., and the rising diphthongs are denoted 
in this book by la, ua, ui, etc. (see §§ 466a-466*). 

231. The term consonantal vowel is sometimes used to denote 
the less prominent part of a diphthong. Thus it is sometimes 
said that the English diphthong ai consists of ‘an a followed by a 
consonantal i.’ This manner of regarding a diphthong, though 
not quite accurate, is sometimes convenient in practical teaching. 

232. When a vowel glide contains a peak of prominence (i.e. a 
rise followed by a fall), it is called a triphthong, oae, a careless way 
of pronouncing why (normally wai) is a triphthong. 

233. The English sequences commonly written aia, aua in phonetic 
texts are not triphthongs; they are disyllables, since the i and u 
are less prominent than the a and 9. These i and U are often 
lowered towards E and o (§§414, 430); the groups then approach 
nearer to triphthongs, but even then they are not actually true 
triphthongs. In their extreme forms these sequences are reduced 
to diphthongs of the type a9 or to a single long vowel of the type 
a: (§§ 414, 430). It is, however, sometimes convenient to call ai9 
and aua ‘triphthongs’ for want of a better name and in view of 
the fact that they are often treated in poetry as forming single 
syllables. 



Chapter XIII 

EAR-TRAINING FOR THE ENGLISH VOWELS 
AND DIPHTHONGS 

234. Those learning to speak a foreign language should begin 
their study by ear-training, which will enable them to recognize 
the sounds of the language. We therefore give in this chapter 
some exercises for learning to recognize by ear the English vowels and 
diphthongs, before proceeding to explain how the sounds are formed. 

235. The general principles of ear-training have been indicated 
in §§ 18-24. It must be added here that, at any rate as far as vowels 
and diphthongs are concerned, it is convenient to assign numbers 
to the sounds. The teacher should begin by dictating isolated 
sounds, or single syllables containing easy consonants combined 
with the various vowels and diphthongs. In the earlier lessons 
the teacher should ask the pupil to name the numbers of the 
vowels and diphthongs dictated. Later he should ask the pupil 
to write with phonetic symbols the sounds or words he dictates. 

236. The following system of numbering the English vowels 
and falling diphthongs is a convenient one. The first line contains 
the ‘pure’ vowels, the second line contains the diphthongs ending in 
i and U, and the third line contains the diphthongs ending in a. 
The pupil should have a copy of this table always ready at hand 
for reference. 



The rising diphthongs ia and ua (Nos. 22 and 23), important 
though they are, need not be introduced until a later stage. Nor 
need the unimportant rising diphthong ui, or the non-essential 

diphthongs oi, Ui, 08, 6 i, 6 a (§§ 466tMl66a;). 
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237. The following are some examples to illustrate the most 
elementary type of exercise to be dictated. The teacher should 
vary the lengths of the isolated sounds; pronouncing soin.e of 
them fully long and some quite short and others of medium length. 
This is in order to familiarize the student with the differences 
in tamber apart from the differences of length. (It is, however, 
unnecessary to dictate 9 (No. 12) in isolation, this sound being 
always very short in English; if lengthened, it is difficult to 
distinguish from a: (No. 11).) In the syllables it is better to say 
the vowels with the lengths they would usually have in English 
words. Their lengths depend (1) on their nature (i:, a:, o:, u:, a: 
being longer than the other pure vowels in similar positions), (2) 
to a large extent on the nature of the following consonant (§§ 863 ff.). 

(1) Isolated vowels and diphthongs and single syllables: 

u:, as, a, i, u, e, a:, i, o:, a:, a, e, i:, se, u:, a:, i:, a, a:, o:, u, 
a; ei, aa, ai, au, ou, ai, ea, ou, ia, ei, sa, ua, aa, ou, a;, a;, 
a, aa, a, ai, ia, e, a, sa, ou, ua, a:, i, a:, a, ia, e, i, se, ei, aa, 
u, a, sa, a:, a:, ou, e, a, se; pa:t, pAt, pet, pset, pat, pset, pu:t, 
put, pa:t, peat, pait, pi:t, pit, pait, den, darn, dan, doun, daan, 
dan, dam, dAn, duan, dian, darn, dim, dean, doun, etc. 

(2) Sequences of more than one syllable: 

tinailad, sumiidef, bsekaizug, pesiiva:, gAmuibik, fsego3is, 
brigetse, na:ko:ndu, lesseJkAl, 6o:qezna:£, kArmsedigu:, tra:- 
simmfgsek, 5u:gA3telezse, plerkja:fka:, mu:la:vsas. 

238. When the teacher finds that the pupil has difficulty in 
distinguishing certain vowels, he should repeat them a number 
of times in various orders and with various surrounding consonants. 
Thus if the pupil has difficulty in distinguishing se from e and A, 
the teacher should dictate e, e, se, se, A, A, se, A, se, e, e, A, a, se, 
e, a, e, a, a, se, etc., tsem, tem, tsem, tem, tAm, tem, net, nAt, nset, 
nAt, net, Lip, lsep, etc., etc. 

239. A complete course of ear-training includes much more 
difficult combinations of sounds than those given above; it includes 
also sounds other than those of the language studied. Teachers 
should, when possible, pay some attention to the sounds of the 
pupils’ mother tongue, and give some ear-training exercises con¬ 
taining those sounds which resemble but are not identical with 
sounds of the language studied. Some graduated exercises are 
given in Appendix B. 



Chapter XIV 

THE ENGLISH VOWELS 

240. The term ‘pure’ vowel is used in this book to designate 
a vowel (during which the organs of speech remain approximately 
stationary) in contradistinction to a ‘diphthong’ (during which 
the organs of speech perform a clearly perceptible movement). 

241. There exist many shades of pure vowel-sound in Southern 
English. Of these twelve are of special importance for the foreign 
learner of English. They are represented in this book by the 
notation i:, i, e, ae, a:, 0, o:, u, u:, A, a:, a. It is convenient to 
number them 1 to 12 as shown in the first line of the table on 

p. 61. 

242. Four pairs of these vowels may be considered as belonging 
to single phonemes in one type of Southern English, viz. long i: 
and short i, long o: and short o, long u: and short u, and long a: 
and short a. The tamber of the English short i differs considerably 
from that of the English long i:, but in this kind of English the 
difference in tamber always coincides with a difference of length; 
that is to say i: is always longer than i when surrounded by the 
same sounds and pronounced with the same degree of stress. 
Similarly with the pairs o:, o, and u:, u. There is not much 
difference in tamber between the long a: and the most frequently 
used short a (a^ § 356). There are thus eight pure vowel phonemes 
in Southern English (represented in this book by the letters i, e, 
Sd, a, 0, U, A, a). For further particulars concerning the phonemic 
classification of the Southern English vowels, see my book on 
The Phoneme (Heffer, Cambridge), especially §§ 510 £f. 

243. Of the above-mentioned important vowel-sounds eight 
(i:, i, e, se, a:, a, a:, a) have spread or neutral lips, while four 
(0, 01, u, u:) have various degrees of lip-rounding. 

244. The approximate tongue-positions of these vowel-sounds 
are shown in Fig. 34 (p. 64). In this diagram the vowels are placed 
in relation to the Cardinal Vowels (for which see Chap. VIII). The 
tongue-positions of the Cardinal Vowels are represented by the 

03 
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small dots in Fig. 34, while the tongue-positions of the English 
vowels are shown by the large dots. The nature of the tongue- 
positions will be realized by comparing these diagrams with 
Figs. 13 and 14. 

245. Fig. 35 is a simplified chart of the chief English vowels. 
It is less accurate than Fig. 34, but is a convenient form for use 
in practical teaching. 


Front 

Close ^ 

Half-closei\j^ 


Central 


Half-open t 


. Front 

~~—-i o Half-close 



Central 



Fig. 34. Diagram showing the relations of 
the chief English Vowels to the Cardinal 
Vowels. (Small dots represent Cardinal Vow¬ 
els. Large dots represent English Vowels.) 


Fig. 35. Simplified Chart 
of English Vowels for use 
in practical teaching of the 
language. 


The English Vowels in Detail 
English Vowel No. 1: i: 

246. i: is the member of the English i-phoneme used when the 
vowel is relatively long. 

247. Its tongue-position is shown by the position of the dot in 

Fig. 34. The following is a formal 
description of the manner of forming 
the vowel: 

(i) height of tongue: nearly ‘close’ 
(§152); 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest: 
centre of ‘front’; 



Fig. 36. Lip-position of 
English long iz. 
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(iii) 'position of lips: spread or neutral (see Fig. 36); 

(iv) opening between the jaws : narrow to medium. 1 
The sound is considered by many to be pronounced with considerable 
muscular tension of the tongue (see §§ 159-163). In normal speech 
the tip of the tongue touches the lower teeth, but small variations 
in the position of the tongue-tip do not materially affect the 
acoustic effect of the sound. 

248. A palatogram of the vowel as pro¬ 
nounced by me is shown in Fig. 37. 

249. i: is the so-called ‘long’ sound of the 
letter e; examples: tree tri:, see si:, even 'i:vn, 
complete kam'pli:t, immediate i'miidjat. i: is 
also the sound of ea, ie, ei and i in many 
words, examples: sea si:, east i:st, field £i:ld, 
seize si:z, machine ma'Jirn. Note the exception¬ 
ally spelt words key ki:, quay ki:, people 'pi:pl. 

250. The English i: is similar in tamber (quality) to the French 
sound of i, as in id isi, and to the German ‘long’ i: as in mir mi:r, 
sie zi:. It is, however, less close than these sounds. The average 
continental close i does not, however, sound wrong (in quality) 2 
when used in English words such as sea, even. But those foreign 
people (mainly French and German) who use a particularly close 
i should endeavour to hold their tongue a little more loosely in 
pronouncing the English i:. 

251. Many English people use a diphthong in place of a 
pure i:. The diphthong begins with an open variety of i and 
moves to a closer position; it may be represented by ii 3 or ii 4 or 



Fig. 37. Palatogram 
of English long i:. 


1 To make the description complete it is necessary to add (v) position 
of the soft palate : raised: (vi) action of vocal cords : vibrating, producing voice. 
This addition is to be understood in the case of all the subsequent descriptions 
of vowels. 

2 The vowel as pronounced by foreign people is often wrong in quantity 
(length); see §§ 901 £f. 

2 j denotes a very open i, similar to the English short i. i denotes a 
very close variety of i. 

* l is a symbol used in narrow transcription for the English short i. 
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ij. 6 It is not necessary for foreign learners to attempt this diph¬ 
thongal pronunciation. An exaggerated diphthongal pronunciation 
sounds dialectal, an extreme form of the diphthong being used in 
the local dialect of London (Cockney), where see is pronounced S9i. 

252. Words for practice: peak pi:k, beak bilk, team ti:m, dean 
di:n, keen ki:n, geese gi:s, chief tji:f, Jean d 3 i:n, meat, meet mi:t, 
need ni:d, leaf li:f, wreath riiG, feel fi:l, veal vi:l, these 9i:z, siege 
si:d3, zeal zi:l, shield Ji:ld, heap hi:p, yield ji:ld, queen kwi:n. 

English Vowel No. 2: i 

253. The letter i without the length-mark stands for the members 
of the English i-phoneme used when the sound is relatively short 
(§ 863). The distribution of these members in words is determined 
by the nature of the surrounding sounds in the sequence and on 
the degree of stress (see §§ 260-263). For the purposes of practical 
teaching it is sufficiently accurate to use the commonest of them 
in all cases. 

254. In pronouncing this common sound, the general position of 
the tongue and lips resembles that of the long i: (§ 247), but the 
tongue is lower and retracted. Its nature is shown by the position 
of the dot in Fig. 34. Some writers express the difference by 
saying that for the short i the speech organs are ‘lax’ or held 
loosely, while for the long i: they are more ‘tense.’ 

255. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming this English short i: 

(i) height of tongue : nearly ‘half-close’ (Fig. 34); 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest : the hinder part of the ‘front’ 
(Mg. 34); 

(iii) position of lips : spread or neutral (Fig. 38) ; 

(iv) opening between the jaws : narrow to medium. 


6 The symbol j is used here in a sense somewhat different from that assigned 
to it in § 813. The two values are, however, closely related. The similarity 
between them lies in the fact that the tongue-position reached at the end 
of the diphthong written ij, is about the same as the tongue-position assumed 
at the beginning of the sequence ji. Those who would prefer not to use the 
same symbol j in these two different senses, are recommended to use j in 
the diphthong, thus ij, the mark ” indicating that the sound is to be regarded 
as a consonantal vowel (§ 231) and not as a semi-vowel (§ 183). 
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In normal speech the tip of the tongue touches the lower teeth, 
but small variations in its position do not materially affect the 
tamber. As with all normal vowels, the soft palate is in its raised 
position and the vocal cords are in vibration. 



Fig. 38. Lip-position of Fig. 39. Palatogram 

English short i. of English short i. 


256. A palatogram of the vowel as pronounced by me is shown 
in Pig. 39. It will be observed that the air-passage is considerably 
wider than in the case of the long i: (Fig. 37). 

257. i is the ‘short’ sound of the vowel letters i and y; examples: 
fit fit, rich ritj, king kiq, symbol 'simbl. It is also the sound of e 
and a in various prefixes and suffixes when unstressed; examples: 
become bi'kAm, descend di'send, remain ri'mein, engage in'geid3, 
except ik'sept, examine ig'zsemin, 6 horses 'hoisiz, useless 'juislis, 
goodness 'gudnis, village ‘vilid 3 , private 'praivit 7 ; it is also the 
sound of unstressed -ies, -ied, as in varieties va'raiatiz, carried 
'kserid 8 . Note also the miscellaneous words minute 'minit, three¬ 
pence 'Gripans or 'Grepans, women 'wimin, Sunday 'sandi, Monday 

6 Note the difference between explain iks'plein and explanation 
ekspla'neifn, exhibit ig'zibit and exhibition eksi'bijn, etc. The prefix 
is quite unstressed in explain, exhibit, but it has secondary stress in explanation, 
exhibition. 

7 Unstressed -ate is pronounced -it in most nouns and adjectives. In 
verbs on the other hand the termination is pronounced — eit. Thus the 
nouns estimate, associate and the adjectives appropriate, intimate, separate 
are pronounced 'estimit, a'SOUjlit, a'proupriit, 'intimit, 'seprit, while the 
similarly spelt verbs are pronounced 'estimeit, a'SOUjieit, a'prouprieit, 
'illtimeit, 'separeit. Intermediate and immediate are exceptional words in 
which the vowel of the termination is usually a (inta'niildjat, i'mildjat). 
The -it is often changed to -at in derived adverbs; thus though the adjective 
deliberate is normally di'libarit, yet the adverb deliberately is pronounced 
di'libratli by many. 

8 Foreign people often use the long il in the terminations -ies, -ied. 
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•niAiidi, etc., 9 pretty 'priti, England 'ir) gland, English 'igglij, busy 
'bizi, business 'biznis, lettuce 'letis. 9a 

258. Many foreign people, and especially speakers of Romance 
languages, use a sound which is too ‘tense’; in fact they do not 
make the necessary difference of tamber between the English short 
i and long i:. They pronounce rich too much like reach rirtf and 
sit too much like seat silt, etc. The correct vowel may be acquired 
by trying to pronounce the sound in a slack sort of way, or by 
making it more like e. French learners should notice that the 
English short i resembles the French sound of i. 

259. The English short i is slightly opener than the corres¬ 
ponding German vowel as in bitte 'bits, Sinn zin, etc., but it is 
less open than the Dutch sound of i, as in ik ik (I), dit dit (this). 

260. A notable subsidiary short i is a ‘lower’ variety, i.e. a 
vowel having a tongue-position lower than that of the i just 
described. It resembles in quality a not very close e. It may be 
written with the letter e when it is desired in transcription to 
distinguish the two members of the phoneme; this transcription, 
however, involves writing vowel No. 3 with £ in place of e. 

261. This subsidiary i is used in final positions, for instance 
in such words as heavy 'hevi, city 'siti (second i), many 'meni, 
when a pause follows. 10 If another word follows in the same sense- 
group, the ordinary short i is used; thus the ordinary short i is 
used in both syllables of city in the expression the City of London 
5a 'siti av 'landan. 11 

262. A minute analysis of the pronunciation of words con¬ 
taining short i reveals the existence of a number of shades of 

• Also pronounced 'SAndei, 'niAndei, etc., especially by younger people. 

80 There is a modem tendency in England to substitute a for i in some 
of the prefixes and suffixes, e.g. to pronounce ba'kAin, ra'mein, 'gudnas. 
This is not as a rule done with -e« and -ed, presumably because it is felt to 
be desirable to maintain the distinction between -iz and -az, e.g. in offices 
'afisiz and officers 'afisaz, charted, 'tjcutid and chartered 'tjciltad. See the 
special section on Variant Pronunciations of - less, -ness, etc., in the 11th 
(1956) edition of my English Pronouncing Dictionary (Explanations XXI). 

10 These words may also be transcribed 'hBVe, 'site, 'mf.ne, when they stand 
in final position. 

11 In many forms of dialectal English the final vowel of heavy, city, etc., 
is closer than the common short i; often too it is lengthened or replaced by the 
dialectal diphthong ai (§ 251). 
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i-sonnd ranging mainly between the common i and the subsidiary 
i described in § 260. The use of these intermediate shades of 
sound varies with different speakers, and the shade used depends 
on the nature of the surrounding sounds in the sequence, and on 
the degree of stress. For instance, it is not uncommon to hear the 
termination -ity (as in ability a'biliti or a'bilete) pronounced with 
the penultimate i lower than the ultimate; some use a in this 
position, pronouncing a'bilati. It is instructive to observe the 
different pronunciations of visibility used by radio news readers 
announcing the weather reports. 

263. There is a tendency with some English speakers to use 
lowered varieties of i in unstressed positions generally, as well as 
when final. Their pronunciation might be represented thus (using 
e to represent the lowered i, and 8 to represent vowel No. 3): waited 
'weited, ladies 'leidez, goodness 'gudnes, became be'kam, except 
ek'sspt, village 'viled 3 , limit 'limet, Cambridge 'keimbred 3 , profit 
■profet (= prophet), Meed en'diid, bringing 'brigeg, solid 'soled. 
These speakers also have distinct weak forms for words like it, 
this, in, if, when unstressed, thus: I’ll get it in the morning ai 1 'get 
et en 5a 'mo:neg, I wonder if it is ai 'wandar ef e 'tiz. 

264. Although it is desirable that the foreign learner should 
be aware of the existence of a number of shades of i, yet it is 
in my view not necessary that he should make any special effort 
to use them in his speech. If he ignores the differences altogether, 
it does not matter; with many English speakers the differences 
are so small as to be negligible. 

265. Words for practice: pin pin, bill bil, tip tip, dish dij, 
kitten 'kitn, give giv, chin tfin, Jim d 3 im, milk milk, knit nit, lip 
lip, risk risk, fit fit, village 'vilid 3 , thin Gin, this 5is, sing sig, zip zip, 
ship Jip, hill hil, winter 'winta. 

266. A sound of approximately the quality of short i also occurs 
in English at the beginning of the diphthongs ia (§ 440) and ia 
(§ 466a) and at the end of the diphthongs ei (§ 386), ai (§ 406), 
oi (§ 437), oi (§§ 403, 466x, 869), ui (§§ 327a, 869), ui (§ 466^). 
Foreign learners should be careful not to use a close i in these 
diphthongs. 

English Yowel No. 3: e 

267. The English phoneme e, in my speech, has several allo- 
phones, i.e. it comprises several shades of sound, the use of which 
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is determined by the nature of the surrounding sounds in the 
sequence (see § 274). The differences are, however, slight and of 
no importance for the foreign learner. If the foreign learner always 
uses the principal member of the phoneme, his pronunciation will 
always sound correct. 

268. The tongue-position for the principal English e is shown 
by the position of the dot in Fig. 34. The following is a formal 
description of the manner of forming the sound: 

(i) height of tongue : intermediate 

between half-close and half-open; 

(ii) part of tongue raised: the ‘front’; 

(iii) position of lips: spread or neutral 
(Eig. 40); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium. 
In normal speech the tip of the tongue touches the lower teeth, 
but small variations in its position do not materially affect the 
tamber. As with all normal vowels, the soft palate is in its 
raised position and the vocal cords are in vibration. 

269. A palatogram of the sound as pronounced by me is shown 
in Fig. 41. It will be observed that the air-passage is wider than 
in the case of short i (Fig. 39). 

270. e is the so-called ‘short’ sound of the 
letter e 12 ; examples: pen pen, red red, seven 
'sevn. e is also the sound of ea in many words; 
examples: head lied, breath breO. Note the 
exceptional words any 'eni, many 'meni, 

Thames temz, ate et, Pall Mall 'pel'mel. 13 

271. The vowel in these words varies a good Elg- 41 ■ Palat °g ram 
deal with different English speakers. Some of English e ' 
Londoners use a closer sound than that described above; other 
speakers use an opener sound nearer to cardinal £. The symbol 
e may in fact be taken to represent a diaphone (Chap. XI) with 
several members. The intermediate or ‘average’ sound described 

13 With some speakers the sound is sometimes long (see § 876). 

13 These are the only words in which the sound e is represented in spelling 
by the letter a. Note that The Mall is pronounced 59 'msel. Some English 
people pronounce Pall Mall as 'pgel'mssl. 
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in § 268 is recommended for foreign students of English. Slight 
divergences from this will, however, not cause the student’s pro¬ 
nunciation to sound un-English. 

272. Many foreign people, and especially the French, replace the 
English e by a very open £. This is especially the case when r 
follows, as in very 'veri. This mispronunciation may he rectified 
by remembering that the sound to aim at for English is not identical 
with the French sound in mime m£:m, pere pE:r, belle bsl, etc., but 
is intermediate in quality between this and the sound of French &. 

273. Words for practice: pen pen, bed bed, text tekst, deaf def, 
kept kept, get get, check tjek, gem d 3 em, men men, neck nek, lend 
lend, red red, fed fed, very 'veri, then den, seven 'sevn, zest zest, 
shed Jed, head hed, yes jes, well wel. 

274. The only subsidiary member of the English e-phoneme 
worthy of note is an opener and retracted variety, which is used 
when ‘dark’ 1 follows, as in tell tel, 14 shell Jel, 14 felt felt, else els, 
elder 'elda. It is not necessary for the foreign learner to make 
any special effort to use an opener e in these cases. The use of 
the same e as in other words does not sound un-English. 

275. An opener variety of e (s) occurs in English as the first 
element of the diphthong E9 (see § 446). 

English Vowel No. 4: se 

276. The English phoneme represented in this book by the 
symbol se may, from the point of view of the foreign learner, be 
regarded as comprising only one sound. There is one member of 
the phoneme which differs from this sound, namely a rather opener 
variety used before ‘dark’ 1 (as in alphabet 'selfabit); this is a variety 
which may, however, be ignored by the foreign learner. 

277. It will be seen from Fig. 34 that in forming se the tongue 
is low in the mouth, and occupies a position which is roughly 


14 When words ending in -el are immediately followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, they are said with ‘clear’ 1 (§ 668) and the vowel is then the 
principal e and not the opener variety. This would be the case, for instance, 
in tell it 'tel it. 
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intermediate between the positions for cardinal e and cardinal a. 15 
The following is a formal description of the manner of forming se; 

(i) height of tongue: between half-open 
and open; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest: the 
‘front’; 

(iii) position of lips: spread or neutral 
(Fig. 42); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium 
to wide. 

In normal speech the tongue-tip touches the lower teeth, but 
small variations in its position do not materially 
affect the tamber. As with all normal vowels, 
the soft palate is in its raised position and the 
vocal cords are in vibration. 

278. A palatogram of the sound as pro¬ 
nounced by me is shown in Fig. 43. 

279. se is the so-called ‘short’ sound of the 
letter a 16 ; examples: glad glsed or glse:d, bag 
bseg or bse:g, pad psed, cat kset, lamp lsemp. 

The sound is regularly represented by the letter 
a, the only exceptions being pZoiiplset, plaid plsed, Plaistow 'plsestou. 
Note that have is hsev (strong form), 17 and that bade is often pro¬ 
nounced bsed but has an alternative form beid. 

15 This seems for practical purposes the most satisfactory way of regarding 
the tongue-position of this vowel. It must be admitted, however, that the 
exact analysis of the manner of forming this sound presents some difficulties. 
Some authorities regard £ as a tense vowel and ge as the corresponding lax 
vowel. In passing from £ to 35 there is (at any rate in my pronunciation) a 
distinct raising of the sides of the tongue; this can be felt, or it can be seen in 
a looking-glass; it is also indicated by the fact that 3e gives a palatogram while 
cardinal £ does not, though the middle of the tongue seems to be lower for 80 
than for £. I am also conscious of a contraction in the pharyngal region in the 
production of SB. Other observers have also remarked this. This pharyngal 
contraction is too vague to define precisely, though it appears to be an 
inherent characteristic of the sound. I have often been able to improve 
foreign students’ pronunciation of 93 by telling them to tighten the throat. 
(The existence of the contraction in the throat is no doubt the reason why 
the sound 85 cannot be pronounced with good voice-production. Singers 
commonly use a modified SB, or substitute a for it.) 

16 The vowel is in reality often lengthened; see § 874. 

17 The weak forms of this word are il0V, 0V, and V. 



Fig. 43. Palatogram 
of English Ee. 



Fig. 42. Lip-position of 
English SB. 
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280. Many foreign people, and especially the Trench, replace the 
vowel se by an opener sound of the a-type (§ 409), which is the 
sound in the French patte pat, cave ka:v, and the initial element 
in the variety of English diphthong ai described in this book. 
Germans, on the other hand, commonly replace se by some variety 
of g, thus making no difference between man msen and men men, 
pat pset and pet pet. 

281. The correct sound of se can generally be obtained by 
remembering that se must have a sound intermediate in quality 
between an E and an a. It is useful in practising the sound to 
keep the mouth very wide open. 

282. The sound may also be obtained by trying to imitate the 
baaing of a sheep, which resembles 'bsei'bse:. Those who are unable 
to obtain the exact quality by practising such exercises should note 
that it is better to err on the side of a rather than on the side of E. 
a is actually used for se in many parts of the North of England. 

283. Words for practice: pat pset, bad bsed or bse:d, tax tseks, 
damp dsemp, cat kset, gas gses, chat tjset, jam d 3 sem or d 3 se:m, 
man msen or mse:n, nap nsep, lamb lsem or lse:m, rash rsej, fat fset, 
van vsen, thank Gsegk, that (demonstrative pronoun) 9set, 18 sand 
ssend or sse:nd, exact ig'zsekt, shall Jsel, 19 hang hseq, wag wseg. 

English Vowel No. 5: a: 

284. The English phoneme represented in this book by the 
symbol a may be regarded as comprising only one sound 20 ; there 

18 This word has no weak form. The conjunction that has a weak form 
dot; the relative pronoun that (meaning ‘which’ or ‘whom’) is always pro¬ 
nounced det in conversational speech. 

19 This word also has weak forms Jal, Jl. 

10 In simplified transcription (see Appendix A) the symbol a: is used to 
represent this sound. The use of a: for this vowel and a in the diphthongs 
ai, au does not cause one word to be confused with another in phonetio 
transcriptions. The letter Q is used in this book for ‘comparative’ reasons, 
namely, to demonstrate in writing that the initial elements of ai, au are 
different from Yowel No. 5, and to allow for the reduced forms of ai8 and 
aU9 (§§ 414, 430). There is, however, much to be said in favour of repre¬ 
senting Vowel No. 5 by ai in practical textbooks, and explaining once for 
all the special values to be attached to the symbol a in ai, au. 
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are no members of the phoneme which differ to any marked extent 
from this sound. It is always relatively long and is therefore 
generally written with a length-mark. 

285. It will be seen from the position of the dot in Fig. 34 
that in forming the English a: the tongue is held very low down 
in the mouth, and that the vowel is nearer to cardinal a than to 
cardinal a. The following is a formal description of the manner 

(i) height of tongue : fully open; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest : a 
point somewhat in advance of the 
centre of the ‘back’; 

(iii) position of lips : neutral (Fig. 44); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium 
to wide. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, 
somewhat retracted from the lower teeth. As with all normal 
vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords 
are in vibration. 

286. The sound a: gives no palatogram. 

287. a: is the usual Southern English sound of the sequence of 
letters ar when at the end of a word or when followed by a 
consonant; examples: far fa:, part pa:t, garden 'gaidn. A has 
the sound a: in half ha:f, calm ka:m, and several other words in 
which the l is silent (see § 662); also in numerous words when 
followed by ff, ss, or by /, s, or n followed by another consonant, 
e.g. staff sta:f, class kla:s, pass pa:s, after 'a:fta, fast fa:st, castle 
'ka:sl, ask a:sk, command ka'mamd, grant grant, can’t ka:nt, also 
in most words ending in ath, e.g. bath ba:0; also in some words 
of recent foreign origin, e.g. moustache mas'taij, drama 'drama, 
tomato ta'maitou, vase va:z. Note also the words ah a:, are a:, 21 
aunt ant, draught dra:ft, laugh la:£, clerk kla:k, Berkeley 'baikli, 22 
Berkshire 'baikfia or 'ba:kja, Derby 'da:bi, Hertford 'ha:fad, sergeant 
'sa:d33nt, example ig'zaimpl, heart ha:t, hearth ha:0, father 'fa:5a, 


of forming the sound: 



al Are has also a -weak form a. 

21 The American namo is 'baikli. 
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rather 'raida, and words borrowed from modern French, such as 
memoir 'memwa:, reservoir 'rezavwa:, 23 barrage 'bsera^. (See 
further §§ 294, 295.) 

288. The English vowel a: is about the same as the vowel used 
by many Parisians in pate pa:t. 

289. Most Germans 24 and people from many other foreign 
countries (e.g. Scandinavians, Hungarians, Portuguese) have a 
tendency to use a forward a approaching Cardinal Vowel No. 4 
(§§ 133, 144) in place of the English a:. By practising a fully 
back variety of a with the tongue held as low down and as far 
back as possible, they will realize better the nature of the English 
a. It should also be noticed that the English a: is somewhat, 
similar in quality (though not in quantity) to the English short o. 
thus card ka:d is rather like cod kod with the vowel lengthened. 
It is helpful to practise the sound with the tip of the tongue 
touching the lower teeth. 

290. When a: is followed by a nasal consonant, the Portuguese 
often replace it by a vowel resembling a: (§ 343), pronouncing 
for instance answer (Southern English 'a:nsa) almost 'a:nsar (or 
■aisar with a nasalized a:). 

291. Foreign learners wishing to acquire the pronunciation 
described in this book must be careful not to add a r- sound of any 
sort after the sound a: unless a vowel follows. Thus the English 
word marsh ma:J is practically identical with the French mdche; 
many Germans (from Saxony, Hamburg, etc.) pronounce Bahn 
exactly like the English barn ba:n ) far is pronounced fa:, though 
far away is 'fa:r a'wei (§ 756). 

292. Some English speakers diphthongize slightly the sound a: 
especially when final, saying for instance faa for fa:. This pro¬ 
nunciation is not, however, the most usual in educated Southern 
English. 

293. Words for practice: palm pa:m, bath ba:0, task ta:sk, dark 
da:k, carve, calve ka:v, guard ga:d, charm tja:m, jar d 3 a:, marsh 


23 Also pronounced 'memwo:, 'rezavwor. 

54 Except Saxons, Bavarians and some from the extreme North (Hamburg, 
Liibeck, etc.), who often use an a similar to the English one. 
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ma:J, nasty 'naisti, clerk klaik, rather 'ra:9a, far fa:, vase va:z, 
psalm sa:m, sharp Ja:p, hard hard, yard ja:d. 

294. A number of words written with a are pronounced with 
se by some Southern English people but with a: by others. Such 
are the words ending in -aph, like photograph 'foutagrsef or 
'foutagraif, telegraph, cenotaph, various words where the vowel is 
followed by s, z, 0, 5, ns, nt, such as ass ses or a:s, 25 mass (catholic 
service) mses or mars, masque, masquerade, contrast (noun) 'kantrsest 
or 'kontrarst, contrast (verb) kan'trsest or kan'trarst, blasphemy, 
askance as'ksens or as'kams, ant, lather, catholic, and all the words 
beginning with trans-, such as translate trsens'leit or 
trarns'leit, transfusion, transparent, transatlantic 'trsenzat'lsentik 
or 'tramzat'lsentik, transact trsen'zsekt or train'zsekt (also trsen'saekt, 
train'ssekt), transmit trsens'mit or trams'mit (also traenz'mit, 
tramz'mit). 26 

295. Many similarly spelt words are not subject to this variation 
of sound. Some are pronounced with se and others with a:. There 
are no rules governing the use of one vowel or the other, so that 
the foreign student is obliged to learn the words individually. 
Examples of words pronounced with se are: photographic 
fouta'grsefik, and (strong form) send, band, hand, land,, sand, 
romance, finance fi'nsens or fai'nsens, manse, substantial sabs'tsenjl, 
bass (fish), 27 Bass (name), crass, lass, mass (quantity), morass 
ma'rses, molasses, Passe (surname), Passfield, crevasse, gas. Ascot, 
aster, bast, cant, Levant, rant, scanty. Examples of words pro¬ 
nounced with a: are: after 'a:fte, calf, half, giraffe, laugh la:f, craft, 
draft, draught, raft, shaft, waft, 28 demand, remand, command, repri¬ 
mand, advance, chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, advantage 
9d'va:ntid3, chant, grant, plant, slant, 22 an’t 20 can’t (cannot), ask 
a:sk, bask, basket, cask, flask, mask, task, brass, class, glass, grass, 

26 Usually ses for the animal, but OIS (less frequently 8eS) when applied 
to a person as a term of contempt. 

26 These variations do not exist in Northern English. In the North all 
the words written with a: in §§ 294, 295 are pronounced with se or with the 
Northern variant of this (a). 

27 The musical term bass is beis. 

28 Also waft. 

22 Want is want. 

80 Colloquial abbreviation of am not, used in the expression an’t I? ’a:nt ai. 
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pass, blast, fast, aghast, last, mast, past, repast, vast, castle, caster, 
Castor 'karsts, master, plaster, bath ba:0, lath, path , 31 father, rather. 

English Vowel No. 6: 0 

296. The English vowel represented in this book by the symbol 
0 without length-mark is the member of the English o-phoneme 
used when the vowel is relatively short. 

297. It will be seen from the position of the dot in Fig. 34 
that in forming short o the tongue is held in the lowest and most 
backward position possible. Any further retraction of the tongue 
would give rise to a fricative consonant of the B-type (§ 763). 
The vowel has the tongue-position of Cardinal Vowel No. 5 (a) 
combined with open lip-rounding. 

298. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming the sound: 

(i) height of tongue-, fully open; 

(ii) part of the tongue which is highest: 
the back; 

(iii) position of lips : open lip-rounding 
(see Fig. 45); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium 
to wide. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, some¬ 
what retracted from the lower teeth. As in the case of all normal 
vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords 
are in vibraton. 

299. English short o gives no palatogram. 

300. 0 is the short sound of the letter o; examples: not not, 
pond pond, dog dog, sorry 'sori, solid 'solid. 0 is also pronounced o 
with a variant o: in many words where f, s or 0 follows; examples: 
off o! (or o:f), often 'ofn (or 'o:fn), loss los (or lo:s), cost kost (or ko:st), 
cloth klo0 (or klo:0). Ou is similarly pronounced in cough kof (or 
ko:f) and trough trof (or tro:f). A often has the sound o when the 
vowel is preceded by w and not followed by k, g or g ; examples: 

31 But wrath is ro:0. The place-name Wrath is generally pronounced rOI0 
by English people, but in Scotland it is ra0 (which is sometimes imitated by 
English people as rdl6 or rse0). 



Fig. 45. Lip-position of 
English short 0. 
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want wont, what wot, squash skwoj, quality 'kwoliti 32 (but wax weeks, 
wag wseg, twang twseq). Many Southern English people use 0 
instead of the older o: before 1 or s followed by a consonant, e.g. 
false foils or fols, fault foilt or folt, halt hoilt or holt. Austria and 
Australia are now generally pronounced 'ostria, os'treilja (less 
commonly 'oistria, ois'treilja). Note the exceptional words gone 
gon (rarely go:n), shone Jon, because bi'koz, cauliflower 'koliilaua, 
laurel 'loral, ( acknowledge (ak)'nolid 3 , Gloucester 'glosta, yacht jot. 

301. Foreign people generally do not make the English sound o 
open enough. The French use their vowel in note not, bonne bon; 
Germans use their vowel in Gott got ; and so on. The usual German 
vowel in Gott is about Cardinal Vowel No. 6. This word is very 

distinct from the English 
word got got; the tongue- 
position of the German o is 
notably higher than that of 
the English o. The French 
(Parisian) vowel in note not 
is not merely higher than 
the English o but also more 
advanced. The relations 
between the English short 
0 and these French and 
German vowels are shown 
in Fig. 46. 

302. Foreign learners must remember that in pronouncing the 
English short o the tongue must be held as low down and as far back 
as possible. Usually the best way of acquiring the vowel is for 
them to aim at a sound intermediate between a and their variety 
of o. 

303. Cases in which the sound o occurs in unstressed syllables 
often seem particularly difficult to foreign learners and require 
special practice. Examples: cannot 'ksenot, 320 a day on the river a 

'dei on 5a 'riva, What are you thinking of? 'wot a ju: 'Oirjkiq ov? 



Fig. 46. Relation between English short 
0 and French and German 0-sounds. 
(The small dots represent Cardinal Vowels.) 


82 Foreign learners often make the mistake of pronouncing this word 
with 01 instead of 0. 

32a Pronounced 'kgenat by some English people. 
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304. Words for practice: spot spot, bother 'bodo, top top, cotton 
'katn, got got, chop tjop, John d 30 n, moss mos, not not, long log, 
rock rok, foreign 'forin, involve in'valv, 33 methodical mi'Oodikl, sorry 
'sori, shop Jop, hop hop, yacht jot, squash skwoj, watch wotf. 34 

English Vowel No. 7: 0: 

305. o: is the member of the English o-phoneme which is used 
when the vowel is relatively long. Its tongue-position is low, 
though not quite so low as for the short 0. The lips are rounded 
so as to leave an opening which is much smaller than in the case 
of the short 0 (see Fig. 47). The vowel differs from Cardinal 0 
in two respects: (i) it is formed with the tongue a little lower than 
for Cardinal o, (ii) the lips are more closely rounded than for Cardinal 
0 (see Fig. 20). 

306. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming the English long a:: 

(i) height of tongue: between half¬ 
open and open; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest: 
the back; 

(iii) position of lips: between open and 

close lip-rounding (Fig. 47); Fig. 47. Lip-position of 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium English long o:. 

to fairly wide. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, slightly 
retracted from the lower teeth. As with all normal vowels, the 
soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords are in 
vibration. 

307. The sound o: gives no palatogram. 

308. 01 is the regular sound of aw and au; examples: saw SOI, 
lawn lain, author 'o:09. 35 It is also the regular sound of or when 
final or followed by a consonant; examples: nor no: (like gnaw). 



33 Often pronounced in'VOllV by foreign people. 

34 Often pronounced WOltJ by foreign people. 

35 In the sequences aus + consonant and aul + consonant many speakers 
substitute the short 0, see § 300. 
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short Jo:t, form fa:m. The groups ore, oar are commonly pronounced 
o:, though a diphthong 08 is also frequently used in such cases 
(see § 458); examples: more mo: or m08, roar ro: or roa, board bo:d 
or baad. o: with the variant 09 is also heard in some words spelt 
with our; examples: pour po: or pas, course ko:s or koas. 36 A 
frequently has the value o: when followed by 1 final or followed 
by a consonant; examples: appal a'poil, all oil, halt hoilt. 37 Ar 
frequently has the value o: when the vowel is preceded by w and 
followed by a consonant, examples: swarm swo:m, quart kwo:t. 0 
is pronounced o: by some in words like off, loss, cost, cloth, cough, as 
mentioned in § 300. 38 Ough has the value o: when followed by t, 
as in bought bo:t, thought 0D:t. 39 Note the exceptional words, broad 
braid, door do: or daa, floor fla: or floa, water 'wo:ta, wrath ro:0. 

309. The sound a: is best acquired by imitation, while observing 
carefully the position of the lips. A very near approach to the 
correct quality is obtained by trying to produce the tamber of the 
English short a with lips in the position for the continental close 0 
(as in the French cdte ko:t, German wohl vo:l). Many foreign 
people do not use sufficient lip-rounding in pronouncing the English 
a:, especially when there is no r in the spelling (as in all, saw, 
thought). When there is an r in the spelling (as in sore, soar, four, 
nor), Germans generally replace the vowel by the close o: and 
say soib, foiR, etc. 


*• Many people from the North and West of England use a close 0 or a 
diphthong 08 in words spelt with ore, oar, our and in many of the words 
spelt with or + consonant. Thus more, board, course, port are pronounced 
by them moa (or moar or mo:r), boad (or board or bord), koas (or koars 
or kors).. P03t (or poart or port), while the Received Pronunciation of these 
words is mOI (ormoa), bold (or boad), ka:s (or koas), po:t. The chief words 
written with or + consonant which have such alternative pronunciations with 
close O are: afford, ford, horde, sword, fort, port (and the compounds export, 
important, etc.), sport, proportion, forth, divorce, force, borne, sworn, torn, worn, 
forge, pork. The chief words having no alternative pronunciation with close 0 
are: cord (and compounds record, etc.), chord, lord, order, form (and reform, 
etc.), storm, adorn, born, corn, horn, morn, scorn, shorn, cork, fork, stork, York, 
sort (and compounds resort, etc.), short, snort, north, George, gorge, horse, gorse, 
remorse, corpse. 

,7 The sequence represented by al + consonant has short 0 in the speech 
of some English people, e.g. halt for the more usual ho:lt- 

* 9 This is my natural pronunciation; it is now becoming old-fashioned. 

39 Except drought draut. 
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310. Foreign learners wishing to acquire the pronunciation 
described in this book must be particularly careful not to add a 
r-sound of any sort after the vowel o:, unless a vowel follows. 
Nor said by itself is pronounced exactly like gnaw no:, stork is 
identical with stalk sto:k. Note, however, cases like more easily 
mo:r 'i:zili where a ‘linking’ r is inserted on account of the following 
vowel. 

311. Some foreign people (and especially the French and Italians) 
have difficulty in distinguishing the sound o: from the diphthong 
ou. Those who have this difficulty should study carefully the 
differences between the two sounds (§§ 305, 394). 

312. Words for practising the sound o:; paw, pour, pore po:, 40 
bought bo:t, talk to:k, door do:, 40 caught ko:t, Gordon 'go:dn, chalk 
tJo:k, George d 30 :d 3 , more mo:, 40 gnaw, nor no:, law lo:, raw, roar ro:, 40 
drawer (sliding box in a table or cupboard) dro i,* 1 for, four, fore fo:, 42 
Vaughan vo:n, thought God, sauce, source so:s, 43 short Jo:t, horn ho:n, 
your jo:, 44 warn, worn worn. 

313. A sound near in quality to o: occurs as the first element 
of the diphthong 00 (see § 455) and a very similar sound occurs 
as the first element of the diphthong oi (see § 437). 

English Vowel No. 8: u 

314. The sound represented in this book by u without length- 
mark is the member of the English u-phoneme used when the 
vowel is relatively short. 

315. It will be seen from the position of the dot in Fig. 34 
that the English short u has a tongue-position considerably higher 
than that of the English long o:, and somewhat advanced. The 
tongue is not so high as for long u:. The lips are rounded fairly 


40 Pour and pore have the variant pronunciation p09. Roar has the variant 
pronunciation 1*09. Door, more have the variant pronunciations d09, m09. 

41 In the less common sense of a ‘person who draws,’ the word is always 
pronounced ’dTOIS. Drawers, the article of clothing, is dr.VZ (identical in 
pronunciation with draws). 

4= For has also a weak form fa. Four and fore have the variant pro¬ 
nunciation faa. 

48 Source has the variant pronunciation S39S. 

44 Less commonly ]U9. There are also variants j09. J09. 
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closely, but not so closely as for the long u: (see Figs. 48, 49). 
The distance between the jaws is less than for a and a:. Some 
writers call this sound a ‘lax’ vowel (see §§ 159-163). 

316. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming the English short u: 

(i) height of tongue-, just above half¬ 
close ; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest-, the 
fore part of the back; 

(iii) position of lips: fairly close lip¬ 
rounding (Fig. 48); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, some¬ 
what retracted from the lower teeth. As in the case of all normal 
vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords 
are in vibration. 

317. The English short u gives no palatogram. 

318. u is one of the two so-called ‘short’ sounds of the letter 
u ; examples: put put, full ful, bush buj, cushion 'kufin. 45 Go has 
the sound u when followed by Ic, as in book bilk, look luk, 48 and 
in the following miscellaneous words: foot fut, good gud, hood (and 
the suffix -hood) hud, stood stud, wood wud, wool wul. In broom 
(for sweeping), 47 groom, room, and soot both u: and u are heard, 
the u-forms brum, grum, rum, sut being perhaps the more usual 
in Received English. 48 Soon is generally su:n, but some English 
people pronounce sun. Note the miscellaneous words bosom 'buzam, 
bouquet 'bukei, could kud, 49 courier 'kuria, should Jud, 49 wolf wulf, 
Wolverhampton 'wulvahsemptan (and a few other similar names), 
woman 'wuman, Worcester 'wusta, worsted (woollen material) 
'wustid, 60 would wud. 61 

46 Or 'kufn. 

46 The only exception is the rare word spook spuik. 

47 In broom (plant), however, bruim seems more frequent than brum. 

48 1 pronounce these words with short U. But the use of UI in broom, 
groom, and room is quite common in London. 

49 Weak forms kad, Jad. 

90 Worsted from the verb to worst is 'waistid. 

151 Weak forms wad, ad, and d. 



Fig. 48. Lip-position of 
English short U. 
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319. Many foreign people, and especially speakers of Romance 
languages, use a sound which is too ‘tense’; in fact they do not 
make the necessary difference of tamber between the English 
short u and long u:. Thus they will pronounce pull too much 
like pool pu;l, and full too much like fool fud. The correct sound 
of the short u may be generally acquired by trying to pronounce 
the vowel in a slack sort of way, using only the amount of lip¬ 
rounding shown in the photograph, Fig. 48. 

320. Words for practising short u; push puj, butcher 'butfa, 
took tuk, could kud, good gud, nook nuk, look luk, room rum, full 
ful, soot sut, hook huk. 

321. A sound of approximately the quality of short u also 
occurs in English at the beginning of the diphthongs ua (§ 460), 
ua (§466m), ui (§ 327a) and ui (§466»), and at the end of the 
diphthongs ou (§394) and au (§420). 


English Vowel No. 9: u: 

322. The notation u: is employed to denote those members of 
the English u-phoneme which are used when the vowel is relatively 
long. Two of these members require notice here, the common 
long u: and an ‘advanced’ variety (see § 326). 

323. The tongue-position of the common long u: is shown by 
the position of the dot in Fig. 34. It will be seen that the sound 
is noticeably different from Cardinal Vowel No. 8, its tongue- 
position being rather lower and more forward than the cardinal 
sound. The lips are fairly closely 

rounded as shown in Fig. 49; the lip¬ 
rounding is normally a little less close 
than that of cardinal u, but when 
pronounced with exaggerated distinct¬ 
ness the close lip-rounding of cardinal u 
may be used. The distance between 
the jaws is less than for the short u. 

Some writers call the English long u: a ‘tense’ vowel. 

324. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming this English long u:: 

(i) height of tongue : nearly close; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest : the back; 



Fig. 49. Lip-position of 
English long UI. 
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(iii) position of lips: close lip-rounding (Fig. 49); 

(iv) opening between the jaws : narrow to medium. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, some¬ 
what retracted from the lower teeth. As in the case of all normal 
vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords 
are in vibration. 

325. This u: gives no palatogram. 

326. The most important subsidiary long u: is an ‘advanced’ 
variety. It is used when j precedes, as in music 'mjuizik, tube 
tju:b, deluge 'deljuid^. By calling it ‘advanced’ we mean that 
the part of the tongue which is highest is the central part—a part 
more forward than the ‘back’. The use of this advanced variety 
is not essential for foreign learners. 52 

327. u: is the so-called ‘long’ sound of the letter u (the sound 

j being inserted before it in many eases, see rules in § 817); examples: 
rule ru:l, June d 3 u:n, blue blu:, music 'mjuizik, future 'fjuitja, 
tube tjuib. Oo has the sound u: in most words in which the oo 
is not followed by r or k; examples: too tu:, food fuid, spoon spurn 
(for exceptions see § 318). 0 has the sound u: in ado a'dui, do 

dui, 53 to tu:, 84 who hui, whom huim, lose lu:z, move muiv, prove 
pruiv, tomb turm. Ou has the sound u: in some words, the principal 
being routine rui'tiin, soup suip, croup kruip, douche du:J, group 
gruip, rouge ru:3, route ruit, 55 through 0ru:, uncouth An'kuiG, wound 
(injury, injure) wuind, 56 you jui, youth ju:0. 87 u: (with or without 
a preceding j, see rules in § 817) is also the usual sound of eu, ew 
and ui; examples: feud fjuid, new njui, crew kru:, suit sjuit, 58 fruit 
fruit. Note the exceptional words beauty 'bjuiti (and its derivatives) 
and shoe Jui, canoe ka'nui, manoeuvre ma'nuiva. 

52 It is not as a rule necessary to represent this advanced UI by a special 
phonetic symbol; ill is, however, available for those who find a need for one. 

68 This word has weak forms da and d. Before vowels the word do (whether 
stressed or not) is generally pronounced du. 

54 This word has weak forms tu and ta. Before vowels the word to (whether 
stressed or not) is generally pronounced tu. 

66 Also raut in route-march ('rautmaitj or 'ruitmaitf). 

E * Wound from the verb wind is wauild. 

57 The name Brougham used to be pronounced brum, but is now pronounced 
bruam or 'bruiam. The noun brougham is also pronounced bruam or 

'bruiam. 

6 ” Also pronounced suit. 
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327a. When stressed u: is followed by i, the sequence is some¬ 
times reduced to a falling diphthong ui. Thus ruin, bluish are 
pronounced 'ru:in or ruin, 'blu:ij or bluij, and doing 'du:ig is often 
reduced to duiq. When u: is followed by 9 there is generally an 
alternative pronunciation with the diphthong U9 (No. 21). For 
instance, fewer, doer are pronounced either 'fju:9, 'du:a or fjua, due. 
See §461. 

328. The common English long u: has nearly the same quality 
as the normal French vowel in rouge ru:3. It differs slightly from 
the usual North German vowel in gut gu:t, which is cardinal u:. 
The result is that the u: of Germans speaking English generally 
sounds somewhat too ‘deep’ in quality. This deep quality of u: 
is often very noticeable when Germans pronounce the phrase How 
do you do? The correct pronunciation is 'hau dju 'du: with the 
English variety of u:; Germans often say hau 'du: ju: 'du: with 
the deeper German variety of u:. 

329. This ‘deep’ variety of u: sounds particularly unnatural to 
English ears in the words requiring the advanced u: (§ 326), e.g. in 
new nju:, music 'mju:zik, tube tju:b, produce (verb) pra'djuis, few 
fju:. The use of a ‘deep’ u: is less objectionable in other words, 
such as food fu:d, lose lu:z, soup su:p. 

330. Many English people diphthongize slightly the sound u:, 
especially when final. This diphthongization takes the form of 
a gradual increase of the lip-rounding; it may be symbolized 
phonetically by uu 59 or ou 80 or uw 61 : thus, shoe, few are pronounced 
Ju:, fju:, or Juw, fjuw. 

331. It is better for foreign learners not to attempt to diph¬ 
thongize the English u:, because an exaggeration of the diphthong 
sounds incorrect. 

332. Words for practising the sound u:; pool pu:l, boot bu:t, 
tomb tu:m, doom du:m, cool ku:l, goose gu:s, chew tju:, June d 3 u:n, 

59 U denotes a very open U, similar to the English short U. U denotes 
a very close U. 

60 CO is a symbol used in narrow transcription for the English short U. 

81 The symbol W is used here in a sense different from that assigned to 
it in § 802. The two values are related in the same way as the two values 
of j; see footnote 6 on p. 66. 
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move mu:v, noon nu:n, loose lu:s, lose lu:z, blue blu:, rule rail, root 
ru:t, food fu:d, soup su:p, Zoo zu:, shoe Jur, who hu:, you, yew ju:, 
woo wu:, pew pju:, beauty 'bju:ti, tune tju:n, dew dju:, cue, Kew 
kju:, music 'mjuizik, new nju:, lute lu:t (or lju:t), few fju:, view vju:, 
sue sju:, presume pri'zjurm, 82 hew, hue, Hugh hju:. 

English Vowel No. 10: A 

333. The English phoneme represented by A may be regarded 
as comprising only one sound; there are no members of the phoneme 
differing to any marked extent from this sound. It is heard in 
such words as cup kAp, lump lAmp. 

334. It will be seen from the position of the dot in Eig. 34 
that the tongue-position of my variety of A is that of an advanced 3. 
The vowel is, however, pronounced with lip-spreading (see Fig. 50). 
The distance between the jaws is wide; the sound cannot be pro¬ 
nounced properly with a narrow opening between the jaws. 

335. The following is a formal description of the manner of 

(i) height of tongue : half-open; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest-, the 
fore part of the back; 

(iii) position of lips : spread (Fig. 50); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: wide. 

The tip of the tongue generally touches 
the base of the lower teeth, but its precise 
position does not appreciably affect the 

tamber. As in the case of all normal vowels, the soft palate is in 
its raised position and the vocal cords are in vibration. 

335a. The vowel in the above words varies to some extent with 
different Southern English speakers. In particular there are many 
who use a more ‘advanced’ and less 9-like vowel than mine. Their 
sound tends towards Cardinal a. In the North of England a raised 
and retracted variety resembling 9 is very commonly heard. So 
the letter A may be taken to denote a diaphone comprising several 
members. 

336. My A gives no palatogram; nor do the other varieties. 


forming my English a: 



Fig. 50. Lip-position of 
my English A. 


82 Pronounced by some pri'ZUim. 
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337. A is one of the two ‘short’ sounds of the letter u; examples: 
cut kAt, mutton 'mAtn, hurry 'hAri. 0 has the sound a in a good 
many words; the principal are: among a'mAi}, come kAm, comfort 
'kAinfat, company 'kAmpani, compass 'kAmpas, conjure (to do things 
as if by magic) 'kAnd3a, 63 constable 'kAnstabl, done dan, front frAnt, 
frontier 'frAntja, 64 honey 'hAiri, London 'lAndan, Monday 'mandi, 
money 'mAni, -monger -mAijga, mongrel 'niAggral, monk mAgk, 
monkey 'niAgki, month mAn0, none nAn, one wan (same pronuncia¬ 
tion as won), once WAns, onion 'Anjan, pommel 'pAmI, some sAm, 65 
Somerset 'SAmasit, son SAn (same pronunciation as sun), sponge 
spAnd3, stomach 'stAinak, ton tAn, Tonbridge 'tAnbrid3, tongue tAg, 
won wAn, wonder 'wAnda, above a'bAV, cover 'kAva, covet ‘kAvit, 
covey ‘kAvi, dove dAV, glove glAV, govern 'gAvan, love Iav, oven 'Avn, 
shove Jav, shovel 'JavI, slovenly 'sLwnli, borough 'bAra, thorough '0Ara, 
worry 'wAri, other 'A9a, brother 'brA9a, mother 'mA9a, smother 'snuda, 
nothing 'nA0ig, dozen 'dAzn, colour 'kAla, twopence 'tApans. 66 Ou 
has the value A in a few words; the principal are: courage 'kArid3, 
country 'kAntri, cousin 'kAzn, couple 'kApl, double 'dAbl, enough 
i'naf, flourish 'flAriJ', hiccough 'hikAp, nourish 'nArif, rough raf, 
southern 'SAdan, southerly 'SA9ali, Southwark (London borough) 
'SA9ak, 67 tough tAf, trouble 'trAbl, young ]Aq. Note also the excep¬ 
tional words does dAz, 68 blood blAd, flood flAd. 

338. Foreign people generally replace this vowel by some variety 
of a (§§ 133, 409) or a (§ 285), or by some variety of front rounded 
vowel, for instance the half-open front vowel (phonetic symbol ce) 
heard in the French ceuf cef, German zwolf tsvcelf. 69 Thus they 
commonly pronounce up as ap or ap or cep. 

339. A as I pronounce it can often be acquired without much 
difficulty by imitation, provided that care is taken not to add any 

6S But conjure (to appeal solemnly to) is kan'd3U3. 

“Also 'frontja. 

86 This word also has weak forms S3m, Sm. 

M Brompton used to be 'brAmptan, but is now more usually pronounced 
'bramptan. I pronounce accomplish with a (a'kamplij), but a great many 
English people pronounce d'kAinplif. 

* 7 Southwark Bridge Road appears to be, however, more usually 'sauOwak 
’brid3 'roud, Southwark Bridge is 'SA9dk 'brid3 or (less usually) 'sauQwak 
■brid 3 . 

88 This word has also a weak form daz. 

88 00 is obtained by adding lip-rounding to E (§ 145 (2)). 
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trace of lip-rounding. Some foreign people are able to obtain the 
sound by unrounding continental varieties of 3, such as those heard 
in the French bonne bon, German Kopf kopf, etc.; it is also some¬ 
times useful to start by unrounding the German close o: in wohl 
vo:l, and then to lower the tongue. There is, however, no objection 
to using a more a-like sound, as long as the ‘fronting’ is not overdone; 
but it is essential to keep the vowel well separated from se. Much 
mAtf and struggle 'strAgl must be distinguished clearly from match 
msetj and straggle 'strsegl. 

340. It is a good plan to learn Vowel No. 11, 91 (§§ 343 ff.), 
before learning A. It will be seen from Fig. 34 that A, as I pronounce 
it, is intermediate between 9: and a:, and in practice it is found that 
A may often be taught by directing the learner to make a sound 
about half-way between 9: and a:. 

341. Words for practising A: sponge spAnd 3 , butter 'bAt9, tug 
tAg, dull dAl, come kAin, gun gAn, chuckle 'tjAkl, judge d3Ad3, 
money ‘mAni, nothing 'nA0ig, luck lAk, trouble 'trAbl, fuss fAS, 
vulture 'vAltJa, thumb 0Am, thus 5as, such SAtJ, result ri'zAlt, shut 
jAt, hurry 'hAri, young jAg, won, one WAn. 

English Vowel No. 11: 0: 

342. The English sound represented in this book by 9: is the 
member of the 9-phoneme used when the vowel is relatively long. 
(Reasons for regarding 9 : and 9 as belonging to the same phoneme 
are given in my book, The Phoneme, §§ 197 ff.) The sound 9 : 
varies to some extent with different speakers of Southern English; 
the vowel described in the next paragraph is the one used by 
myself, and I believe it to be the most frequent variety. 70 

343. It will be seen from the position of the dot in Fig. 34 
that 9 : is a central vowel; in other words the central part of the 

70 We have here again a case of a diaphone with several members. Some 
people use a sound which has a lower tongue-position and is therefore more 
A-like in quality than that described in § 343. (Henry Sweet was one of these; 
I remember well his variety of 91, which was a distinctly opener vowel than 
mine.) Other Southern people have a closer 91 than mine, i.e. a sound 
resembling 9, (§ 356) but lengthened. An exaggeration of this combined with 
tongue retraction, producing almost an tn (§ 351), may be observed in the 
‘clerical’ accent. 
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tongue is raised in order to make it. The tongue is raised to 
about mid-way between the ‘half-close’ and ‘half-open’ positions, 
or perhaps a shade higher than this. The lips are spread almost 
as for i: (compare Eigs. 51 and 36). The opening between the 
jaws is narrow; it is impossible to make the sound properly with 
a wide open mouth; the sound is in this respect very different 
from A (see § 334). 

344. The following is a formal description of the manner of 
forming my variety of English a:: 

(i) height of tongue : about half-way 
between ‘open’ and ‘close’; 

(ii) part of tongue which is highest : the 
central part, culminating at the 
junction between ‘front’ and ‘back’; 

(iii) position of lips: spread (Fig. 51); 

(iv) opening between the jaws : narrow. 

The tip of the tongue generally touches the base of the lower 
teeth, but as long as it is near the lower teeth, its precise position 
does not appreciably affect the quality of the sound. As in the 
case of all normal vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position, 
and the vocal cords are in vibration. 

345. The vowel a:, as I pronounce it, gives no palatogram. 

346. a: is the usual sound of stressed er, ir, ur, and yr when 
final or followed by a consonant; examples: her ha:, 71 fern fain, 
fir fa:, bird ha:d, fur fa:, turn ta:n, myrtle 'ma:tl. Ear followed 
by a consonant is generally pronounced a:; examples: earn a:n, 
earth a:0, heard ha:d. 72 Or is generally pronounced a: when preceded 
by w; examples: work wa:k, world wa:ld; it is also pronounced so 
in attorney a'taini. Our is pronounced a: in adjourn a'd 3 a:n, courteous 
'ka:tjas, 73 courtesy 'kaitisi, 74 journal 'd 3 a:nl, journey 'd 3 a:ni, scourge 
ska:d 3 . Note the exceptional words colonel ‘ka:nl, amateur 'eemata:, 75 

71 When unstressed this word is often pronounced 81 or ha or a. 

72 Exceptions are beard biad, heart ha:t and hearth ha:6. 

78 Also pronounced 'kaitjdS- 

71 Also pronounced 'kOltisi. 

78 Also pronounced 'semata, sema'ta: and (rarely) 'sematjua. 



Fig. 51. Lip-position of 
English long a:. 
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connoisseur koni'sa:, chauffeur Jou'fa: 78 and a number of other words 
ending in -eur. Year is pronounced jar or jia. (I pronounce ja:.) 
The word were has two pronunciations, wa: and wga (besides a weak 
form wa). The word girl is usually pronounced ga:l; geal and 
gial are also not infrequent. Foreign learners are recommended 
to use the forms wa:, ga:l. 

347. The English a: is a very difficult sound for most foreign 
people. They often replace it by some variety of front rounded 
vowel such as oa or 0, 77 and in addition to this, they usually add 
some kind of r-sound at the end. The word word wa:d will generally 
betray a foreigner. Germans usually pronounce it as vceud or 
jloeRt. 

348. The most important point to be borne in mind is that 
there is no lip-rounding in pronouncing a normal a:; the lips are 
spread as for i: (Figs. 51, 36). Foreign learners who wish to pro¬ 
nounce in the manner described in this book must take care that 
the quality of the sound remains absolutely unchanged while it is 
being pronounced, and that no trace of a r-sound is added after 
the vowel (unless another vowel follows, as in stirring 'stairiq, § 756). 

349. Many foreign people have a tendency to curl back or ‘invert’ 
the tip of the tongue (§831) when trying to pronounce the English 
sound a:. This is especially the case with Norwegians and Swedes. 
Such a pronunciation is common in American and various forms 
of dialectal English, but it is not used by Londoners. The usual 
sound of a: may be acquired by keeping the tip of the tongue 
firmly pressed against the lower teeth, holding it there if necessary 
with the finger, or with the end of a pencil. It is useful to practise 
the exercises ka:ka:ka: . . ., gaigaiga: . . . keeping the tip of the 
tongue against the lower teeth. 

350. Some foreign learners use a vowel which is too open and 
A-like or a-like. Such a fault can generally be remedied by taking 
care not to open the mouth too wide; in fact it is often advisable 
to practise the sound a: with the teeth kept actually in contact. 

78 More usually pronounced ■Joufa. 

77 G3 is a lip-rounded g; 0 is a lip-rounded e. ffi is the sound of eu in the 
French neuf ncef and of 6 in the German zwolf tSVOBlf. 0 is the sound of eu 

in the French peu p0 and of o in the German sohon j0:n. 
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351. Other foreign people, Spaniards and Greeks, for example, 
use a vowel which is more front than central, which has too much 
resemblance to e or se. For them it is useful to practise the sound 
arrived at by unrounding an u:, or in other words, to do their best 
to say u: through spread lips. (Unrounded u is represented in 
phonetic transcription by m.) The English a: is between this nc 
and e, and may therefore be learnt by the process described in 
§§ 110-114. 

352. Germans should note that the English sound a: is very 
similar in quality to the variety of 8 heard in the second syllable 
of the German word bitte 'bita (stage pronunciation). This fact 
may be utilised in learning to pronounce the English a:. 

353. It is helpful for all foreign learners, and particularly for 
Germans and Scandinavians, to practise energetically the exercise 
u:a:u:a:u:a: . . . with the teeth in contact, taking care that the 
comers of the mouth move horizontally and that there is no vertical 
opening of the mouth. Another effective exercise is to practise 
i:a:i:a:i:a: . . . keeping the lips stationary in the position shown 
in Fig. 36. 

354. Words for practising the vowel a:; pearl pa:l, bird hard, 
turn tarn, dearth da:0, curb ka:b, kernel, colonel 'kainl, 78 girl ga:l 
(see § 346), church tjaitj, germ d 3 a:m, myrrh ma:, nurse na:s, learn 
lain, fur, fir fa:, verse vais, thirst 0a:st, sir sa:, 79 deserve di'zaiv, 
shirt Jait, hurt halt, yearn jain, work walk. 

English Vowel No. 12: 9 

355. The letter a without length-mark is employed to denote 
those members of the English a-phoneme which are used when 
the vowel is relatively short. It is sufficient for practical purposes 
to distinguish three of these members, which we may indicate, 
when necessary, by the notation a 1 (the principal member), a 2 , a 3 . 
An a of intermediate quality is often called ‘the neutral vowel’ or 
‘schwa.’ 


78 Colonel is the only word without an r in the spelling in which the sound 
91 is used. 

78 This word has also a weak form Sd. 
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356. a x is similar to the German sound of e in bitte 'bite. It 


Front 



Fig. 52. Relation between the English 
sounds 9 lf 9 2 , a 3 . (The small dots 
represent Cardinal Vowels.) 


is very near to a: in tamber, but 
it is always extremely short in 
English, so that its exact value 
is difficult to observe or describe; 
the vowel is subject to slight 
variations depending on the in¬ 
dividual speaker 80 and on the 
nature of the adjoining sounds. 81 
The approximate tongue-position 
of is shown in Fig. 52. Its lip- 
position is similar to that of a 3 
shown in Fig. 53. 


357. is the sound of a in along a'lop, attempt a'tempt, admit 
ed'mit, gentleman 'djentlman, Thomas 'tomas, salad 'sselad, break¬ 
fast 'brekfast, malady ‘mseladi; of ar in particularly pa'tikjulali, 
forward 'fo:wad, standard 'stsendad; of e in pavement 'peivmant; 
of er in modern ‘modan, 82 concert 'kansat, manners 'msenaz, Under¬ 
ground (railway) 'andagraund ; of i in horrible 'harabl ; of o in method 
■meGad, protect pra'tekt, melody 'meladi, lemon ‘leman; of or in 
effort 'efat; of oar in cupboard 'kabad; of u in chorus 'koiras, minimum 
'minimam ; of ou in famous 'feimas. a, is also the usual vowel of 
the articles the (before consonants) and a; examples: the table 8a 
‘teibl, a window a 'windou. 


858. a 2 is a vowel which has a higher and more retracted tongue- 
position than a x , a vowel which is therefore a kind of in (see 
Fig. 52 and § 351). It is a member of the English a-phoneme 
frequently heard when the adjoining consonant is k or g, as in 
condemn kan'dem, to go ta 'gou, back again 'bsek agein, the ground 
8a 'graund, hypocrite 'hipakrit, 83 suffocate 'safakeit ; the a in these 
words is almost equivalent to a very short in (kmn'dem, tin 'gou, 
'bsek mgein, 8in 'graund, etc.). 


80 These variants being therefore members of the same diaphone. 

81 These variants being therefore members of the same phoneme. 

82 Also pronounced 'modn when in close grammatical connexion with the 
following word (as in modern languages 'modn 'lse:ggwid3iz). 

83 Also pronounced 'hipukrit. 
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359. Sounds intermediate between 9 X and a 2 are also common, 
but it is difficult to say precisely in what cases they are used. 
Moreover the pronunciation varies considerably from speaker to 
speaker. In the words hammock 'hsemak, Jacob 'd3eikab, I think 
I generally use a sound nearer to a x than to a 2 in spite of the fact 
that there is an adjacent k. On the other hand there are many 
speakers who use a sound approximating to a 2 in breakfast, pavement, 
method and many other words in which the majority would use a x . 

360. Owing to these divergences of pronunciation it is un¬ 
necessary for the foreign learner to distinguish between a x and a 2 . 
His pronunciation will sound quite English if he uses a x in all 
the above-mentioned cases. 

361. 0 3 is an opener and more A-like sound than a x ; it is also 
pronounced less short than a x . It may be placed on the Vowel 
Figure as shown in Fig. 52. It is used in final position, whereas 
9, and 0 2 never occur in final position. 

The following are examples of words 
pronounced with a 3 ; it is to be under¬ 
stood that they only have this vowel 
when a pause follows: china 'tjaina, 
villa ‘vila, collar 'kola, over 'ouva, 
manner 'msena, bitter ‘bita, father '£a:9a, 
actor 'sekta, honour 'ana, borough 'bAra, 
thorough ‘0Ara, picture 'piktja, centre 'senta. 

362. Many English speakers actually use A in such words, 
pronouncing 't Jain a, 'vilA, 'kolA, etc. 

363. When such words are immediately followed by another 
word in the same sense-group, the vowel is replaced by 0 j. 81 
Thus a x is used in china tea 'tjaina 'ti:, over there 'ouva 'Qsa, a 
picture we like a 'piktja wi: 'laik, my father and I mai 'faidar 
and 'ai. 


84 Not as a rule by 0 2 . It seems as if the words ending in 0 (except a 
and the) never occur in sufficiently close grammatical connexion with a 
following word to induce a pronunciation with 0 2 , even if the following word 
begins with k or g. Thus alpaca coat Sel'pgeko 'kout is said with a,, while 
I’ll pack a coat ail 'psek 3 'kout would generally be said with a 2 . Cases in 
which this distinction is made are so uncommon that they may be for practical 
purposes disregarded. 



Fig. 53. Lip-position of the 
English ‘neutral’ vowel a (a 3 ). 
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364. Sounds intermediate between a t and a 3 exist, but are for 
the most part of no importance as they may always be replaced 
by 3j or 8 3 . One, which we may denote by a 4 , is sometimes heard 
in place of a 4 when words ending in -ra are immediately followed 
by another word. Example: borough council 'bAT9 'kaunsl, an 
error of judgment an 'era av 'd 3 Ad 3 mant, Dora is here 'do:ra z hia. 

365. In such a word as honoured (which I should pronounce 
'onad with a,) some speakers use a vowel almost identical in quality 
with a 4 but somewhat lengthened. Being relatively rather long, 
yet quite distinct in quality from a:, it has to be regarded as 
belonging to a separate phoneme unconnected with the above 
described members of the a-phoneme. It is therefore necessary 
in transcribing the pronunciation of these speakers to use a special 
phonetic symbol for this vowel. B is the appropriate international 
phonetic letter for it. 

366. B is then a sound intermediate in tamber between a 4 and 
a 3 (see Fig. 52). It is always distinctly longer than a 4 and a 2 , 
but, unlike a 3 , it is never replaced by a. b is found chiefly in 
derivatives formed by adding d or z to words ending in a 3 , e.g. 
honoured 'anad or 'onud, delivered di'livad or di'livud, manners 
'msenaz or 'msenuz, father’s 'fa:5az or 'faiduz. Some words not 
derived in this way are also pronounced with b by some English 
people; they all appear to be literary or rather uncommon words. 
Examples are: laggard 'lsegad or 'lsegud, rampart 'raempat or 
'reemput, hazard 'heezad or 'hsezud and the adjective divers 'daivaz 
or 'daivBz. 85 

367. B is only used in words where there is an r in the spelling 
It cannot be used in such words as breakfast, salad, method. The 
use of B is probably a spelling pronunciation. It is mentioned 
here because it is not uncommon, but it must be understood that 
the use of this vowel is in no way necessary for an acceptable 
pronunciation of English. Foreign learners are recommended for 

86 Commoner words like leopard 'lepad, standard 'staendad, mustard 
'mAStad, awkvmrd 'aikwad, have 8j. Convert (noun) and bulwark are generally- 
pronounced with a: ('konvait, 'bulwark) and occasionally with B ('konVBt 
'bulWBk) but not as a rule with a.. Forward is generally pronounced with 8j 
('foiwad) and occasionally with u (‘foiWBd); the word is distinct from 
foreword 'forward or 'fodwaid. 
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the sake of simplicity to use a x in all cases where b is a possible 
variant. 

368. The foreign learner therefore need only learn two of the 
numerous varieties of a occurring in English, namely 9 j and a 3 . 
a 3 is to be used in final position (see § 361), and a x in all other 
cases in which the a-phoneme occurs short. 

369. a x and a 3 are both easy sounds for most foreign people. In 
the case of 0 j hardly any difficulty arises, owing to the fact that 
it is extremely short and that slight deviations from the normal 
value pass unnoticed by English hearers. a x is moreover almost 
identical with the North German sound of e in bitte 'bita. French 
people generally make the mistake of using the French variety 
of a (‘e mute’) which is said with rounded lips; they must remember 
that all the English varieties of a are made with spread lips. 

370. a 3 lies between a: and a, and is therefore easy to learn 
when once the two latter vowels have been acquired. The method 
described in §§ 110-114 may be used. Foreign learners who have 
difficulty in distinguishing between the a-sounds and a (Spaniards, 
Greeks and the Japanese, for instance) may always use A in place 
of a 3 (see § 362). 

371. The chief difficulty for foreign people in regard to short a 
lies not in making the sound, but in knowing when to use it. 
Ordinary English spelling gives no indication as to when a is to 
be used, and consequently foreigners continually replace it by 
some other vowel which the spelling suggests to them. Misled 
by the spelling, they say doctor, consider, particularly, amusement 
with some such pronunciations as 'doktor, kon'sider, par'tikjularli, 
e'mjuizment instead of 'dokta, kan'sida, pa'tikjulali, a'mjuizmant. 
Moreover they are not generally aware of the differences between 
such words as experiment (noun) iks'perimant and experiment 
(verb) iks'periment, workman 'waikman and coal-man 'koulmsen. 

372. Some guidance is to be found in the fact that a only occurs 
in unstressed syllables. The following comparisons illustrate this: 

present (noun, adj.) 'prez(a)nt present (verb) pri'zent 

company 'kAmpani companion kam'psenjan 

history 'hist(a)ri historical his'torikl 

August (month) 'oigast august (adj.) oi'gAst 
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■photograph 'foutagrsef 88 photography ia'tograti 87 

photographic jfouta'grsefik 

chronology kra'noladji chronological |krona'lod 3 ikl 

illustration ,ilas'treijn illustrious i'lAstrias 

labour 'leiba laborious le'bairies 

magic 'msed 3 ik magician me'd 3 ijn 

Japan d 3 a'psen Japanese |d 3 sepe'ni:z 

373. Too much reliance must not, however, be placed on the 
fact that a syllable is unstressed. All other vowels occur quite 
frequently with weak stress (see, however, footnote 3 to § 920). 
Examples are: insect 'insekt, torment (noun) 'toiment, ferment (noun) 
‘ferment, comment 'koment, contract (noun) 'kontreekt, asphalt 
'sesfselt, knapsack 'nsepssek, Afghan 'eefgeen, Zodiac 'zoudisek, 
cannot ‘keenot, epoch ‘irpok, chaos 'keios, record (noun) 'rekord, 
statute 'stsetjurt, hubbub 'hAbAb, convert (noun) 'kenvert, Exmouth 
'eksmauG, 88 Greek proper names such as Logos 'leges, Pythagoras 
pai'Gsegarses, Thucydides 0ju:‘sididi:z; exotic eg'zetik, anticipate 
sen'tisipeit, carnation kar'neijn, Norwegian ne:'wi:d 3 en, mercurial 
mer'kjueriel. Foreign learners who have accustomed themselves 
to the frequent occurrence of e and i in unstressed syllables often 
have difficulty in pronouncing words such as the above. In then- 
anxiety to use e properly they will sometimes produce non-existent 
pronunciations such as ne'wi:d 3 en, 89 'nsepsek, 89 'staetjet (for 
'stsetjurt), 'hsendikep (for -ksep), 'eipriket (for -kot), kempen'seijn 
(for kempen'seijn or kempen'seijn), 'grsensen (for 'grsensAn). Such 
mistakes are just as un-English as the failure to use e in words 
which ought to have it. 

374. The use of some other vowel instead of e is particularly 
un-English in terminations like -ebl, -ens. Miserable, consequence 
are pronounced 'mizerabl, 'kensikwens and not, as many foreign 
people say, 'mizerabl, 'konsekwens. Foreign learners can often 
improve their pronunciation very much by omitting altogether the 
e’s in such words, and practising 'mizrbl, 'konskwns. Similarly 

86 Also pronounced 'foutegraif. 

87 Also pronounced f‘togrfi. 

88 Also pronounced 'eksmsG. Compare Bournemouth which is pronounced 

'boinmeG or 'buenmaG or 'boenmeG. 

89 Noted many years ago by Sweet. 
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preferable, afterwards, solicitor, successful, sufficient, comfortable may 
with advantage be practised as 'prefrbl, 'aiftwdz, 'slista, sk'sesfl, 
'sfifnt, 'kAmftbl. The word difficult 1 difikolt is nearly always 
pronounced badly by foreign people; it should be practised as 

■difiklt or 'difklt. 

375. Attention should be given to two special cases in which 
the sound 9 may not be omitted, namely 

(i) when followed by a nasal consonant and preceded by another 
nasal consonant, as in woman 'wuman, German 'caiman, 

(ii) when preceded by a nasal consonant + plosive and followed 
by another nasal consonant, as in incumbent in'kAmbant, 
London 'huidan, Hampton 'hsemptan, Islington 'izliqtan. 

Germans are apt to drop out the a in such words and to pronounce 
■wumn (or 'pumn), 'djaimn (or 'djceiunn), 'Lmdn (or 'lcendn or 
'lcenn), etc. 

376. Especially noteworthy is the fact that foreign people 
continually use ‘strong forms’ in the case of words which have 
‘strong’ and ‘weak’ forms. They generally fail altogether to use 
the weak forms of such words as them, have, and, of, from, for 
(5am, hav or av or v, and or an or n, av, fram, fa). The subject 
of strong and weak forms is discussed at length in Chap. XVI. 
All that need be said here is that English people use weak forms 
such as those just mentioned much more often than the strong 
forms, though there are a certain number of cases in which the 
strong forms must be used (see for instance §§ 996, 997). 

377. The proper use of a in words which have only one pro¬ 
nunciation may be learnt from a pronouncing dictionary. The 
proper use of a in words which are said sometimes with this vowel 
and sometimes with another is acquired by extensive reading of 
phonetically transcribed texts. 



Chapter XV 

THE ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 
General Remarks 

378. A common form of Received Southern English contains 
twelve essential diphthong phonemes. Nine of these are included 
in the vowel table on p. 61, where they are represented by the 
symbols ei, ou, ai, au, oi, ia, sa, oa, ua, and are numbered 13 to 21. 
To these must be added three ‘rising’ diphthongs, ia, fia and ui, 
which may be identified by the numbers 22, 23 and 24. These 
latter are dealt with in §§ 466a-466t>. If it is desired to show in 
writing that the diphthongs 13 to 21 are of a ‘falling’ type, this 
can be done by placing the I.P.A. mark v over the second letter 
of each digraph thus ei, oii, ai, etc. 

378a. Of the above diphthongs two, oa and ui, may be ignored 
by the foreign learner, the first because many Southern English 
people (including myself) never use it but replace it by o: (§ 458), 
and the second because it can always be replaced by disyllabic 
u-i (§ 466?;). 

3786. There exist nine further unessential diphthongs in Southern 
English, namely oi, ui, ea, aa, aa, oa, oi, #a and oa. They are 
reductions of oui (stressed), u:i, eia (stressed), aia, aua, oua (stressed), 
oui (unstressed), eia (unstressed) and oua (unstressed) respectively; 
they are unessential because they may always be replaced by 
these fuller forms. Reference is made to them in §§ 403, 327a, 
392a, 414, 430, 403, 466*. It is necessary to mention the existence 
of these diphthongs, since they may often he heard from English 
people, but it is not needful for foreign learners to use them. 

379. The diphthongs ia, 88, oa, ua have been aptly termed 
‘centring’ diphthongs. 1 

380. In some of the English diphthong-phonemes we may 
distinguish more than one member; for instance my ei in gate geit 
is not quite the same as that in fay pei. 

1 This term was invented by H. E. Palmer. See his First Course of English 
Phonetics (1920), p. 23. 
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381. The mode of forming the principal members of the English 
diphthong-phonemes is shown in Pigs. 54, 61. The dots show the 
starting-points, and the arrows show the direction in which the 
diphthongs proceed. 


382. The positions of the ends of the arrows in Fig. 54 show 
the limits of movement of the 

diphthongs ei, ou, ai, au, ai. Front 
The sound is not heard to be 
essentially different if the move¬ 
ment falls somewhat short of the 
limit; in fact, in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of most English speakers, 
the limit is not nearly reached. 

383. The limit of movement 
of the centring diphthongs (ia, 

E3, oa, ua) is a 3 (§ 361). This 
limit is usually reached when 
the diphthongs are final, as for 
instance when the words near nia, 

fair fea, door doa, tour tua are said by themselves. In non-final 
position a 3 is generally not quite reached; thus many speakers 
make a slight difference between the diphthongs in near nia (said 
alone) and nearly 'niali or near together 'nia ta'geda. The difference 
is, however, negligible from the point of view of the foreign learner 
of English. 



Fig. 54. Diagram showing the 
nature of the English Diphthongs 

ei, ou, ai, au, ai. 


384. Some speakers continue the diphthongs ia and sa as far 
as A, especially in final position. Thus it is not uncommon to 
hear near, fair pronounced as niA, fSA; the pronunciation 'niAli 
for 'niali is less common and would be considered by many English 
people to be an ‘affected’ way of speaking. 


385. For the purpose of practical language teaching it is con¬ 
venient to regard a diphthong as a succession of two vowels, in 
spite of the fact that, strictly speaking, it is a gliding sound. 
When diphthongs are described in this rough way, the less pro¬ 
minent part of a diphthong is commonly said to be ‘consonantal.’ 
Thus in practical teaching it is convenient to regard the diphthong 
ei as a succession of two vowels, e and i, of which the i is 
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consonantal; and the diphthong may be easily taught by telling 
the pupil to say a certain variety of e followed by i. 

385a. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish a true diphthong 
from a sequence of two separately pronounced vowels. For a 
discussion of this question see my article Falling and Bising 
Diphthongs in Southern English in Miscellanea Phonetica II, 1954, 
published by the I.P.A. 

The English Diphthongs in Detail 
English Diphthong No. 13: ei 

386. ei is the so-called ‘long’ sound of the letter a, as in came 
keim, make meik. It is also the usual sound of ai and ay ; examples: 
plain plein, daisy 'deizi, day dei, play plei. Ei and ea have the 
sound ei in a few words, e.g. weigh wei, veil veil, great greit, break 
breik. Note the exceptional words bass (in music) beis, 2 gauge 
geid 3 . 

387. The diphthong ei starts at about the English e (Vowel 
No. 3) and moves in the direction of i (see Fig. 54). 

388. Speakers of Received Southern English do not, however, 
all use the same variety of diphthong. In other words the notation 
ei stands for a diaphone with several members. Many English 
people use a diphthong which begins with a lower variety of e 
than this; their varieties of pronunciation may be represented (in 
‘comparative’ notation) by si. But if the initial sound of si is 
lower than cardinal £, the pronunciation must be considered dialectal 
(London and Eastern Counties). There are others who use a variety 
of ei beginning with a somewhat closer variety of e than that 
shown in Fig. 54. Others again use a very slightly diphthongal 
sound which may be symbolized by Ee; this is a comparatively 
recent development, and is becoming very common among RP 
speakers. 

389. In consequence of the existence of all these variants, the 
teaching of ei to foreigners presents no particular difficulty. If 
the learner is told to pronounce the English e (Vowel No. 3) with 
i (No. 2) immediately after it, the result will be a sufficiently 
near approximation to ei. 


* Bass (fish) is bees. 
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390. But the foreign learner must not forget that the Southern 
English sound is a diphthong. Foreign people commonly replace 
ei by a long ‘pure’ e:, like the vowel in the German See ze:. The 
diphthongal nature of the English ei may be well seen by asking 
any Southern English person to repeat the sound a number of 
times in rapid succession, thus ei-ei-ei. ... It will be observed 
that the lower jaw keeps moving up and down. 

391. It should be noticed that the German sound of ee and the 
French 6 are closer than the beginning of the English ei. Their 
tongue-positions are in fact higher even than that of cardinal e. 

392. Words for practice: pay pei, bathe bei5, table 'teibl, day 
dei, scale skeil, game geim, change tjeind 3 , James d 3 eimz, maid, 
made meid, neighbour 'neiba, late leit, railway 'reihvei, face feis, 
veil, vale veil, they 5ei, same seim, haste heist, Yale jeil, wake weik, 
player 'pleia, they’re (= they are ) '5eia. 

392a. The sequence eia is often replaced by a diphthong ea, 
thus plea, Sea. This diphthong has to be distinguished from £3 
(§446). 

English Diphthong No. 14: OU 

393. ou is the so-called ‘long’ sound of the letter o; examples: 
so sou, home houm, noble 'noubl, roll roul, 3 bolt boult, post poust, 
both bouO, only 'ounli, don’t dount. ou is the regular sound of 
oa when not followed by r\ examples: road roud, toast toust. 4 Ow 
is pronounced ou in many words; examples: know nou, sow (verb) 
sou, 6 growth grouO. Ou is pronounced ou in the following words: 
dough dou, mould mould, moult moult, poultice 'poultis, poultry 
'poultri, shoulder ‘Joulda, smoulder 'smoulda, soul soul, though dou. 
Note the exceptional words oh ou, brooch broutf, sew sou, and words 
recently i ntroduced from French such as bureau bjua'rou or 
'bjuarou. 

394. The English diphthong ou, as I pronounce it, starts with a 
tongue-position in advance of and somewhat lower than that of 


8 ou is used in all words ending in -oil except doll dal, loll lol and Poll 
(parrot) pol. 

4 Broad braid is an exception. 

6 Sow (pig) is sau. 
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cardinal o (Fig. 54), and a lip-position of medium rounding 
(Fig. 55); the speech-organs then move in the direction of u 
(Figs. 54, 56). 



Fig. 55. Lip-position of the Fig. 56. Lip-position of the 

beginning of the English end of the English diph- 

diphthong OU. thong OU. 


395. The formation of the beginning of the diphthong ou may 
be described formally as follows: 

(i) height of tongue: a little nearer to ‘half-close’ than to 
‘half-open’ (see Fig. 54); 

(ii) part of tongue raised : the fore part of the back; 

(iii) position of lips: slightly rounded (Fig. 55); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: medium. 

The tip of the tongue is touching or nearly touching the lower 
front teeth, and, as in the case of all ordinary vowels, the soft 
palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords are in vibration. 
In normal speech the opening between the jaws is not so wide as 
for o, a:, and a. 

396. People often do not realize that the vowel in so, home, 
etc., is diphthongal. The fact may be demonstrated by asking 
any Southern English person to say Oh! Oh! Oh! . . . rapidly. It 
will be observed that the lips do not remain in one position, but 
keep closing and opening. 

397. Foreign people generally replace the English diphthong ou 
by a pure vowel o:, such as that heard in the French cote ko:t, 
German wohl vo:l. This is another sound of the half-close type, 
but it has the tongue further back and higher than the English o, 
and the lips are very much more rounded than for the English 
sound. The differences between it and the English o are summed 
up by some writers by describing this foreign sound as ‘tense.’ 

398. It is important that foreign learners, and particularly 
Germans, should remember that in the English o the tongue is not 
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in the standard back position, but is advanced towards the central 
position (‘narrowly’ 6). This gives to the English o a trace of 
oe-quality (§ 338). Many foreigners who recognize the diphthongal 
character of the English ou, fail to advance the tongue sufficiently 
and so to make the first element enough like oe; the result is that 
the diphthong which they produce sounds too much like ou. 6 

399. In such cases it is well to start by practising the diphthong 
ceu. When this diphthong oeu is mastered, learners usually do 
not have much difficulty in modifying its quality until the true 
sound of the English ou is arrived at. French people may obtain 
a near approximation to the English diphthong ou by pronouncing 
their so-called ‘e mute’ (the usual vowel in le la) followed by the 
English u, thus au. Those of other nationalities can often learn 
to make the diphthong by noticing that it is not far removed from 
a:u, a sequence of the English vowels Nos. 11 and 8. Most foreign 
learners find it helpful to keep the tip of the tongue firmly pressed 
against the lower teeth when practising this diphthong. 

400. The diphthong ou is particularly difficult for foreign people 
when followed by the ‘dark’ 1 (§ 668) as in old ould, whole houl, 
rolls roulz. In practising such words a break should at first be 
made, thus ou-ld, hou-1, rou-lz, and then the sounds should be 
gradually joined together. 

401. Foreign learners should avoid overdoing the diphthongal 
character of ou or replacing it by forms like au, au, au, all of which 
may be heard in London and other dialects. It is better to use 
the continental o: than these exaggerated forms, o: is actually 
used in Scottish pronunciation. 

402. Many foreign people (especially the French, Spaniards, 
Italians and Japanese) have extreme difficulty in distinguishing 
ou from o:. Those who have this difficulty should study carefully 
the differences between the two sounds (§§ 305, 394). 

403. The English vowel o occasionally appears without a 
following u, but only in unstressed syllables or before another 
vowel. Such cases are comparatively rare, and there are always 
alternative forms with ou or 9. Thus November, obey, molest 
are often pronounced no'vemba, o'bei, mo'lest, but the forms 

8 A diphthong of the type OU is used for OU in various dialectal varieties 
of English, but it is hardly to be recommended for foreign learners. 
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nou'vemba, na'vemba, ou'bei, a'bei, mou'lest, mo'lest are also 
common. Again going 'gouiq, slower 'sloua may be pronounced 
goig, sloa with diphthongs oi, oa (see § 466a;). 

404. Some Southern English people use a subsidiary member of 
the ou-phoneme when dark 1 follows. This subsidiary member 
starts with a more retracted tongue-position than the ordinary 
ou; it is consequently a kind of ou. Some English speakers, then, 
use a different diphthong in bowl boul, bolt boult from that which 
they use in bowling 'boulip, roll it 'roul it. It is well for foreign 
learners to know of the existence of this distinction, but it is not 
advisable for them to try to make it, since an exaggeration of the 
retracted pronunciation would become a mispronunciation. 

405. Words for practising the diphthong ou: post poust, both 
bou0, tone toun, don’t dount, cold kould, go gou, choice tfouk, 
Joseph 'd 30 uzif, motion 'moufn, no, know nou, loaf louf, roll roul, 
foe fou, vote vout, though 5ou, sole, soul soul, zone zoun, show Jou, 
hope houp, yoke, yolk jouk, won’t wount. 

English Diphthong No. 15: ai 

406. The English diphthong denoted here by ai is the so-called 
‘long’ sound of the letters i and y; examples: time taim, idle 'aidl, 
night nait, child tjaild, find iaind, fly flai. Ie has the value ai 
when final, as in pie pai, and in inflected forms such as tried traid, 
cries kraiz. FA is pronounced ai in the words height hait, sleight 
slait, either 'aida, 7 neither 'nai59, 7 eider 'aida. Exceptionally spelt 
words are buy bai, eye ai, choir 'kwaia, aisle ail. 

407. We have here the case of a diaphone with several members. 
That is to say different speakers of Received English do not all 
pronounce ai in the same way. In the pronunciation of many 
the diphthong begins at Cardinal Vowel No. 4 (a) and immediately 
proceeds in the direction of i (Fig. 54). With some speakers the 
diphthong begins at a point between Cardinal a and Cardinal a, 
while with others the beginning is at a point between a and as. 
Others again, especially in the North of England, use a sound 
nearer to Ai or ai. 

408. With each individual speaker ai represents a phoneme 
comprising one of the above-mentioned forms as the principal 


7 Also pronounced 'i:Qa, 'nildd. 
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member and at least one notable subsidiary member, namely the 
variety used when a follows (see §§ 414, 415). 

409. In the practical teaching of English pronunciation to 
foreign learners it is generally convenient to take as the normal 
value of ai the variety which begins at Cardinal a. The formation 
of the beginning of this diphthong may be described formally as 
follows: 

(i) height of tongue : low; 

(ii) part of tongue raised : the front; 

(iii) position of lips : spread to neutral (Fig. 57); 

(iv) opening between the jaws: rather wide. 



Fig. 67. Lip-position of the Fig. 68. Lip-position of the 

beginning of the English end of the English diph- 

diphthong ai. thong ai 


The tongue-tip is touching or nearly touching the lower front teeth, 
and, as in the case of all ordinary vowels, the soft palate is in its 
raised position and the vocal cords are in vibration. The nature 
of the diphthong is seen in Fig. 54, and by comparing Figs. 57 
and 58. 

410. To pronounce the English diphthong ai correctly it is not 
necessary that i should actually be reached. A certain portion of 
the movement towards i is sufficient to give the proper effect. 
In other words, a diphthong of the type ae will suffice. Even aE 
would not strike an Englishman as wrong, as long as the E-element 
is not too open. 

411. The English diphthong ai does not present difficulty to 
most foreign learners, owing to the fact that the pronunciation 
of English people varies (§ 407). Some foreigners, however, start 
the diphthong too near to a (Vowel No. 5). The pronunciation 
then becomes dialectal. To correct this mistake, the learner should 
make the diphthong sound more like sei; he must learn to make 
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a sound intermediate between ai and sei, by the process described 
in §§ 110-114. 

412. It should be noted that the sound a occurs in Southern 
English only as the first element of the diphthongs ai and au. 
In some languages the sound occurs as a pure vowel, e.g. French 
la patte la pat. In many types of Northern English a is used 
where Southern English has SB. 

413. Words for practice: pile pail, bite bait, tie tai, dine dain, 
kind kaind, quite kwait, guide gaid, child tfaild, mine main, nice 
nais, like laik, right, rite, wright, write rait, five faiv, vine vain, 
thy 8ai, side said, resign ri'zain, height hait, while wail. 

414. ai sometimes forms a so-called triphthong 8 with a following 
0 , as in fire which is generally transcribed 'faia. In pronouncing 
this triphthong, the tongue never really goes near to the i-position; 
asa more nearly represents the actual pronunciation. The ‘levelling’ 
of the triphthong is often carried so far that it is replaced by a 
diphthong aa or even simply a lengthened a:; thus fire is often 
heard as fa 0 or fa: (which is distinct from far fa:), and empire 
is often pronounced 'empaa or 'empa:. 9 This levelling of the 
triphthong is particularly common when a consonant follows, as 
in fiery 'fa:ri, society sa'sa:ti, entirely in'tadi, violin va:'lin, giant 
d 3 a:nt, hire it 'ha:r it, 10 etc. (instead of 'faiari, etc.). The English 
word wires, usually transcribed 'waiaz, is often pronounced in a 
manner indistinguishable from the French word Oise wa:z. 

415. English people do not as a rule use these reduced forms 
when the a is a suffix with a definite meaning. They employ in 
this case a clearly disyllabic pronunciation which may be symbolized 
phonetically by ai-a. These speakers distinguish higher 'hai-a from 
hire 'haia, dyer 'dai-a from dire 'daia, etc. It is not essential for 
the foreign learner to make these distinctions. 

416. There is another special case in which the reduction of 
aia to aa or a: docs not take place, namely when ‘dark’ 1 follows, as 
trial 'traial. The tendency here is rather to drop the a and pro¬ 
nounce trail. It must be noted, however, that if the word trial is 

8 It is not a real triphthong, but a sequence of two syllables (see Chap. XII, 
and especially §§ 232, 233). 

8 Not 'empa:. 

10 Not 'fa:ri, sa'sa:ti, in'tadi, 'ha:r it, etc. 
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immediately followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the a 
must be inserted and the aia may then be reduced to aa or a:, 
‘dark’ 1 not being used in that ease. Thus in the trial ended da 
'traial 'endid, trial could not be reduced to trail, but might be 
reduced to traal or trail. 

417. Foreign learners often pronounce aid without making 
allowance for the diminution of movement referred to in § 414. 
The result is that in their pronunciation fire, society sound like 
'faja, so'sajeti. Those who have this tendency should aim at 
reducing aia almost to a single long vowel ai (in words other than 
those referred to in §§ 415, 416). 

418. Words for practising aia: piety 'paiati, 'paati or 'paiti 
(distinct from party 'paiti), Byron 'baiaran, 'baaran or 'bairan, 
tyrant 'taiarant, 'taarant or 'tairant, diaphragm 'daiafrsem, 'daafraem 
or 'daifrsem, liable 'laiabl, 'laabl or 'laibl, fiery 'faiari, 'faari or 
'fairi, violent 'vaialant, 'vaalant or 'valiant, scientific saian'tifik, 
saan'tifik or sain'tifik, desirable di'zaiarabl, di'zaarabl or di'zairabl, 
iron 'aian, aan or ain. 

English Diphthong No. 16: au 

419. The English diphthong written phonetically au is the usual 
sound of ou; examples: loud laud, house haus, out aut, bough bau. 
It is also a frequent sound of ow; examples: cow bau, town taun, 
flower 'flaua. Eo has the value au in the name MacLeod ma'klaud. 

420. au represents a diaphone with several members. In the 
pronunciation of some speakers of Received English the diphthong 
begins at Cardinal Vowel No. 4 (a) and immediately proceeds in 
the direction of u. With many others the diphthong begins at a 
more retracted point as shown in Fig. 54, 11 or even further back 
than this. Some, on the other hand, begin the diphthong at a 
point slightly higher than a, i.e, at a more se-like sound. When 
the starting-point is near to ae, the pronunciation is dialectal; 
eeu is one of the London dialectal variants of au. 

421. With each individual speaker au represents a phoneme 
comprising one of the above-mentioned forms as the principal 
member and at least one notable subsidiary member, namely the 
variety used when a follows (§ 430). 


11 This is my pronunciation. 
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422. Taking the variety of diphthong shown in Fig. 54 as the 
normal, we may describe as follows the formation of the vowel 
with which the diphthong begins: 

(i) height of tongue : low; 

(ii) part of tongue raised : the hinder part of the ‘front’; 

(iii) position of lips: neutral (Fig. 59); 

(iv) opening between the jaws : rather wide. 

The tongue-tip is touching or nearly touching the lower front teeth, 
and, as in the case of all ordinary vowels, the soft palate is in its 
raised position and the vocal cords are in vibration. The nature 
of the diphthong is seen in Fig. 54, and by comparing Figs. 59 
and 60. 



Fig. 59. Lip-position of the Fig. 60. Lip-position of the 

beginning of my English end of my English diph- 

diphthong au. thong au. 


423. To pronounce the English diphthong au correctly it is 
not necessary that u should actually be reached. The proper 
effect will be given as long as a considerable portion of the move¬ 
ment towards u is performed. In other words a diphthong of 
the type ao will suffice. 

424. In the practical teaching of English pronunciation to 
foreign people the most suitable variety of au to learn depends 
to some extent on the nationality of the learner. Thus, if the 
learner is French, it is well to teach an au with a somewhat retracted 
a, for the reason given in § 425. If the learner is German, the 
variety beginning with Cardinal a should be taught (see § 427). 

425. French people generally make the beginning of au too 
near to se. 12 They may improve the sound by starting from the 
French a (the sound of & as in pdte). This may or may not give 

la This is a good example of a case where in practice the results are not 
what one would expect from theoretical considerations, since ordinary French 
contains a but no ££. 
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the correct pronunciation; it depends on the variety of a used by 
the French speaker. If his a is too retracted to produce a diph¬ 
thong near enough to the English au, he must aim at a diphthong 
intermediate between au and seu, using the method described in 
§§ 110-114. 

420. French learners sometimes extend the movement of the 
diphthong as far as a very close u. To correct this they should 
aim at pronouncing ao. 

427. Many foreign people, and especially Germans, mispronounce 
the English au by using a diphthong which begins at or near 
Cardinal Vowel No. 5 (a). In other words, the initial element 
of their diphthong is too retracted. To correct this they should 
aim at making a sound intermediate between au and seu, after 
the manner indicated in §§ 110-114. 

428. Many Germans also extend the movement of the diphthong 
as far as a close u. Other Germans, on the other hand, do not 
make sufficient movement in the diphthong and pronounce ao. 
The diphthong, as I pronounce it, lies between these two extremes. 
Germans may learn an adequate variety of the English diphthong 
best by pronouncing in sequence an advanced a and English 
short u. 13 

429. Words for practice: pound paund, bough, bow (bend the 
body) bau, 14 town taun, doubt daut, cow kau, gown gaun, mouth 
mau6, now nau, loud laud, row (noise) rau, 16 wound (past tense 
of the verb wind waind) waund, 16 fowl, foul faul, vow vau, thousand 
■Gauznd, thou dau, sow (pig) sau, 17 resound ri'zaund, shout Jaut, 
how hau. 

430. In the so-called triphthong 18 auo the tongue never reaches 
the u position, aoo or aoo more nearly represents the pronuncia¬ 
tion usually heard. The levelling is often carried so far that a 
diphthong of the type aa results. This diphthong is distinguished, 

11 Not a and O, on account of the full back position of German 0. 

14 But a bow for shooting, etc., is bou. 

16 But a row of houses, etc., is TOU, as also is the verb meaning to propel 
a boat with oars, and the corresponding noun. 

16 But the verb to wound and the noun wound are wuind. 

11 But the verb to sow is SOU. 

18 It is not a real triphthong, but a sequence of two syllables (see Chap. XII, 
and especially §§ 232, 233). 
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in the pronunciation of many English people, from the other variety 
of aa which replaces aia (§ 414). To show this distinction in writing 
we may write the reduced aua as aa, putting under the a the mark _ 
denoting retraction. Thus power which would usually be transcribed 
'paua is often pronounced 'paoa or 'paoa or paa. The levelling is 
sometimes carried so far that the triphthong becomes reduced to a 
single long a:. Thus power may often be heard as pa:. This 
levelling of the triphthong is especially frequent when a consonant 
follows, as in powerful (transcribed 'pauafl, but usually pronounced 
'paoafl or 'paafl or 'pa:fl), our own (transcribed auar 'oun, but 
usually pronounced aoar 'oun or aar 'oun or a:r 'oun). 

431. The differences between a and a and the English a are 
so slight that many English people are unable either to distinguish 
by ear or to make the intermediate a; either they replace it by 
a or they make the reduced forms of aia and aua identical (saying 
them with a variety of a). But with those who do distinguish, 
and make the three vowels, the sounds belong to separate phonemes; 
in my pronunciation 'ta:rii) with the fully front a is the reduced 
form of tiring ‘taiariq, 'tarriq with a retracted a is the reduced form 
of towering 'tauariij, and both these words are distinct from tarring 
'ta:riq. 

432. Further examples of the retracted a are: dowry 'dauari, 
'daari or 'da:ri (distinct from 'da:ri, the reduced form of diary 
'daiari), Gower Street 'gaua stri:t, 'gaa stri:t, or 'ga: stri:t, now-a-days 
'nauadeiz, 'naadeiz, or 'nardeiz, flowerpot ‘flauapot, 'flaapot or 
'flaipot, devouring fii'vauariq, di'vaarig or di'vairig. 

433. It is not necessary for foreign students to learn to make the 
distinction between aa and aa. 

434. Some words which may be said with aua have alternative 
pronunciations with a very definite disyllabic au-a. This way of 
pronouncing is usual when the a is a suffix or belongs to a suffix, 
as in plougher 'plau-a, allowable a'lau-abl, allowance a'lau-ans. The 
same pronunciation may also be heard in a few other words usually 
transcribed with aua, e.g. coward 'kau-ad and the surname Cowan 
'kau-an. These words may be said with ordinary aua, but they 
do not as a rule have aa and a: as alternatives. 

435. There is another special case in which the reduction of aua to 
aa or a: does not take place, namely when the triphthong is followed 
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by the ‘dark’ 1, as in towel 'taual, vowels 'vaualz. The tendency 
here is to drop the a and pronounce taul, vaulz. A word such 
as towel is never pronounced tail, since the 1 in words where u 
precedes is rather ‘dark’ even when the next word in the sentence 
begins with a vowel. For instance, English people may often be 
heard to pronounce such an expression as the towel isn’t in its place 
as 5a 'taul 'iznt in its 'pleis. (Compare the case of words ending 
-aial, where the form -ail may be heard when the following word 
begins with a vowel, § 416.) 

English Diphthong No. 17: oi 

436. The English diphthong written phonetically oi is the 
regular sound of oi and oy. Examples: oil oil, noise noiz, boy boi, 
employs im'ploiz, employer im'ploia, royal 'roial or rail. 

437. The chief member of the oi-phoneme is a diphthong 
beginning about half-way between the English Vowels Nos. 6 
and 7 (o and o:) and terminating near to i (see Fig. 54). The 
phoneme has subsidiary members, but they do not differ greatly 
from the chief member. Thus there certainly is a slight difference 
between the diphthong in choice tfois and that in oil oil; in choice 
the movement of the diphthong is continued nearly as far as the 
position of the English short i, while in oil the movement does 
not reach such a high position. In employer, too, i is not reached; 
the actual pronunciation might be written im'ploeo. 19 The so- 
called ‘triphthong’ oio is, however, never reduced to the same 
extent as aia and auo. 

438. Foreign learners may ignore the differences mentioned in 
the last paragraph, and may learn the diphthong with sufficient 
exactitude by starting with the quality of the English long o: 
(No. 7) and proceeding immediately to i (No. 2). The diphthong does 
not as a rule present any difficulty to them. Some Dutch people 
and Germans are apt to finish the diphthong with rounded lips 20 ; 

18 It is not written so in ordinary transcriptions, since it is, as a rule, more 
convenient in practice to adhere to the principle of admitting only one way 
of representing each phoneme. Note that the oio of employer is distinct 
from the sequence o:jo heard in one pronunciation oi lawyer 1 loi j 3 . (Some 
English peoplo pronounce the word as 'loio.) 

80 The terminal sound is then the vowel in the German Hiitte 'hyto, 
hiibsch hypj. 
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it is easy to correct this as soon as the learner realizes that the 
English diphthong ends with the lips spread-, if necessary, he must 
practise the exercise aioioi . . . with energetic motion of the lips. 

439. Words for practice: point point, boy boi, toy toi, Doyle 
doil, coin koin, choice tjois, joint d 30 int, noise noiz, loyal ‘loial, 
royal 'roial, foil foil, voice vois, soil soil, hoist hoist. 

English Diphthong No. 18: ia 

440. io is a ‘falling’ diphthong (§ 223) which starts at about the 
position of the English short i and terminates at about 0 3 (§ 361). 
Its formation is shown in Fig. 61. This diphthong-phoneme may 

be regarded as consisting of a 
single member; there are no 
phonemic variants differing to 
any marked extent from the 
above value. The slight modi¬ 
fication mentioned in § 383 is 
negligible from the point of view 
of the foreign learner of English. 

440a. The ‘falling’ character 
of ia is effected by the use of 
‘diminuendo stress.’ This means 
that the beginning part of the 
diphthong is uttered with stronger 
stress than the end part. This stress is felt subjectively by the 
speaker; it is not always apparent objectively to the hearer on 
account of the greater inherent sonority (carrying power) of a as 
compared with i (§§ 100, 101). 

441. There exist diaphonic variants of ia; that is to say, there 
are English speakers who use a somewhat different diphthong. 
The most notable of these variants is one (already noted in § 384) in 
which the movement of the diphthong proceeds to a point distinctly 
lower than a 3 ; this form of diphthong may be represented by iA. A 
less common variant begins nearer to long i: than to short i; it is 
heard from those whose pronunciation has been influenced by some 
dialect (generally Northern, but also London and Australian). 

442. ia is the usual sound of eer; examples: deer dia, peering 
'piarig, steerage 'stiaridj. Ear, ere, eir, ier, ea, ia also have the 



Fig. 61. Diagram showing the 
nature of the English ‘centring’ 
diphthongs, id, £3, 03, U3. 
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sound i9 in some words; examples: ear i9, beard bi9d, here hia, 
weird wiad, pierce piss, fierce fias, idea ai'dia, Ian ian. 

442a. Some of these words have alternative pronunciations with 
ja:. For instance, some English people pronounce here and fierce 
as hja:, fja:s. This does not apply as a rule to words spelt without r, 
such as idea, Ian, nor to words in which the ia is preceded by r 
or w, such as career ka'ria, queer kwia. But there are some excep¬ 
tions, e.g. theatre 'Giata or ’0ja:ta. See Falling and Rising Diphthongs 
in Southern English in Miscellanea Phonetica II. 

443. Foreign learners are recommended to ignore the variants 
mentioned in §§ 441, 442a and to use always the diphthong described 
in § 440. It is easily learnt by treating it in the first instance 
as a succession of the two sounds i and a 3 . 

444. Their most usual fault is to begin the diphthong with 
long tense i: instead of with lax i, besides which they often finish 
the diphthong with some variety of r-sound. It is very common 
to hear foreign people pronouncing here as hirar or him instead of 
hia. Even if they are able to make lax i, they are generally not 
aware that this is the sound to use at the beginning of this diphthong, 
if they wish to acquire normal Southern English pronunciation. It 
is quite easy for the foreign learner to correct the above mis¬ 
pronunciations as soon as he has learnt to make lax i and a 3 correctly. 

445. Further words for practice: pier pia, beer bia, tier, tear 
(of the eyes) tia, 21 dear dia, Keir kia, gear gia, cheer tfia, jeer d 3 ia, 
mere mia, near nia, leer lia, real rial, fear fia, veer via, theatre 'Giata, 
seer sia, sheer, shear Jl3> here, hear hia, year jia, 22 weir, we’re 23 wia, 
weary 'wiari. 


English Diphthong No. 19: ea 

446. £8, as I pronounce it, is a diphthong which starts about 
half-way between the English Vowels Nos. 3 and 4 (e and se) 
and terminates at about a 3 (§361). The formation is shown in 
Fig. 61. 


21 Tear (verb) is tsa, as also is the corresponding noun meaning a rent. 

22 Also very commonly pronounced ja:. This is my pronunciation. 

22 The usual conversational form of we are. 
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447. It will be noticed that the starting-point of the diphthong 
E 3 is about Cardinal £. The mode of forming this initial part 

may therefore be summarized as follows: 

(i) height of tongue: half-open; 

(ii) part of tongue raised: the front; 

(iii) position of lips: spread to neutral 

Fig. 62. Lip-position of the (Fig. 62); 

beginning of my English (iv) opening between the jaws: rather 
diphthong £9. w j de 

The tip of the tongue is touching or nearly touching the lower 
front teeth, and, as in the case of all normal vowels, the soft 
palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords are in 
vibration. 

448. The phoneme £8 may be regarded as consisting of a single 
member; there are no phonemic variants differing to any marked 
extent from the above value. 

449. There exist diaphonic variants among speakers of Received 
English. The most noteworthy is sea, which is by no means 
uncommon. On the other hand there are some English people 
who begin the diphthong with a sound nearer to English e (English 
Vowel No. 3) than to se. Variations in the termination of the 
diphthong may also be observed. Thus many speakers finish the 
diphthong at a point lower than a 3 ; this pronunciation may be 
represented by the notation ea. 

450. £3 is the regular sound of the group of letters air; examples: 
pair p£3, fair ffia, cairn k£an. It is also the sound of ear and are 
in many words; examples: bear bea, spare sp£a. Note the excep¬ 
tional words there and their which are both pronounced &E3, 24 
scarce sk£as and aeroplane 'Earaplein. 

451. The manner of teaching £3 to foreign students depends 
considerably on their nationality. Most foreigners make the 
mistake of sounding some kind of r at the end of it. This must 
not be done if they aim at pronouncing like normal Southern 
English people. When this fault has been corrected, others 
generally remain. French learners usually begin the diphthong 

24 There, has also a weak form 5a (5ar before vowels). Their before vowels 
has occasionally a weak form 5ar. 
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correctly but mispronounce the termination by rounding their 
lips; and if they have been taught to keep the lips spread at the 
end of the diphthong, the final sound is often still incorrect owing 
to the tongue being in too high a position, 

452. Mispronunciations of a similar kind are often to be observed 
with people of other foreign countries—sometimes in cases where 
theory would lead us not to expect them, e.g. with some Germans. 
In such cases the pronunciation can generally be greatly improved 
if the learner will increase the distance between the jaws as the 
diphthong proceeds-, in other words, if he will take care that the 
jaws shall be wider apart at the end of the diphthong than they 
are at the beginning. To pronounce like this often requires con¬ 
siderable practice on the part of the learner. 26 

453. Another mispronunciation frequently heard from Germans 
is to begin the diphthong with a very close e; this e is often 
lengthened by them, giving a pronunciation e:e. The best way of 
correcting this is to teach the variant pronunciation sea; to do this 
he should practise saying se (English Vowel No. 4) with a 3 or A 
immediately after it. 

454. Words for practice: air £ 3 , pair, pear p£3, bear b£3, tear 
(verb) t£3, dare (tea, care ksa, chair tf£3, fair f£3, vary 'vsari, there 
fl£3, Sarah 'ssoro, share j£3, hare, hair hsa, wear wsa. 

English Diphthong No. 20: 08 

455. The diphthong 03 starts very near to English Vowel No. 7 
(o:) and proceeds in the direction of 3 3 as shown in Fig. 61. The 
lip-rounding of the initial part is less close than for o: (No. 7). 
With many speakers the movement of the diphthong does not 
reach as far as 3 3 ; this is especially the case when a voiceless 
consonant follows, as in coarse, course koos. 

456. The initial part of the diphthong may be described shortly 
as follows: 

(i) height of tongue-, somewhat below half-open; 

(ii) part of tongue raised-, the back; 

25 Here is another case in which practical experience gives a method which 
on theoretical grounds one would not expect to be effective. English speakers 
do not as a rule separate the jaws in this manner in pronouncing £9 or even 
in pronouncing the variant £A. 
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(iii) position of lips: open lip-rounding; 

(iv) distance between jaws: medium to wide. 

The tip of the tongue is generally, though not necessarily, some¬ 
what retracted from the lower teeth. As in the case of all normal 
vowels, the soft palate is in its raised position and the vocal cords 
are in vibration. 

457. The diphthong 09 may be heard in the pronunciation of 
many speakers in words written with oar, ore, and in some words 
written with our. Examples: coarse koas, score sko9, four ioa, 
course ko9S. It may also be heard in the words door d09 and 
floor fl09. 

458. It must be noticed on the other hand that many speakers 
of Received English, myself among them, do not use the diphthong 
09 at all, but replace it always by o: (English Vowel No. 7); we 
pronounce the above words ko:s, sko:, fo:, ko:s, do:, flo:. Those who 
wish to learn to make the sound 09 may make a sufficiently near 
approximation to it by pronouncing Vowel No. 7 (o:) followed by 9 3 . 

459. Further examples of 09: pour, pore poo or po:, 28 boar, bore 
b09 or bo:, tore t09 or to:, 27 care k09 or ko:, 28 more m09 or mo:, 
Nore nog or no:, 29 lore 109 or lo:, 30 roar ro9 or ro:, 31 fore fo9 or 
fo:, 32 soar, sore S09 or so:, 33 Azores o'zoaz or o'zo:z, shore Jo9 or 
Jo:, 34 your joo or jo:, 36 wore woa or wo:. 36 

English Diphthong No. 21: U9 

460. U9 is a diphthong which starts at u (English Vowel No. 8) 
and terminates at a sound of the 9-type. The formation of its 
usual value is shown in Fig. 61. It is a ‘falling’ diphthong, its 

26 po: is also the pronunciation of paw. 

27 to: is also the pronunciation of tor. 

28 ko: is also the pronunciation of caw. 

28 no: is also the pronunciation of nor and gnaw. 

30 lo: is also the pronunciation of law. 

31 TO: is also the pronunciation of raw. 

32 fo: is also the strong form of for. 

33 SOI is also the pronunciation of saw. 

31 JO! is also the pronunciation of Shaw; J09 and Jo: are also pronunciations 
of sure (§ 463). 

26 Also pronounced jU9 and j09. 

26 WO: is also the pronunciation of war. 
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falling character being effected by means of ‘diminuendo stress.’ 
This means that the beginning part of the diphthong is uttered 
with stronger stress than the end part. This stress is felt sub¬ 
jectively by the speaker; it is not always apparent objectively to 
the hearer on account of the greater sonority (carrying power) of 
a as compared with u (§§ 100, 101). 

461. A diphthong of the type ua is used in two categories of 
words, which we may call (a) and (b). Category (a) comprises most 
words written with ure 37 and oor and their derivatives; examples: 
sure Jua, cure kjua, endure in'djua, poor pua, moor mua, surely 'fuali, 
cured kjuad, poorer 'puara. It also comprises many words spelt 
with ur followed by a vowel; examples: curious 'kjuarias, duration 
djua'reijn, security si'kjuariti. It comprises further some words 
spelt with our, such as tour tua, gourd guad and bourse buas and 
French names like Lourdes luad, when pronounced in English 
fashion. 

461a. Category ( b) comprises words spelt with ua, ue or ewe 
followed by a consonant letter, the syllable being stressed. Such 
are truant truant, fluency 'fluansi, jewel d 3 ual. They all have 
variant pronunciations with u:a, e.g. 'truiant, ‘flu:ansi. The 
diphthong ua occurs too as a variant of u:a when the termination 
-er is added to words ending in -u:, as in doer dua or 'du:a, fewer 
fjua or 'fju:a, which are formed from do du:, few fju:. 

462. The words of category (a) do not have variant pronuncia¬ 
tions with u:a, but they nearly all have variants with a diphthong 
oa. Thus sure, curious, tour are pronounced by some as Joa, 
■kjoarias, toa. 

463. Many of the words of category (a), and especially the 
commoner ones, also have alternative pronunciations with oa or 
o:. For instance, a great many Southern English people pro¬ 
nounce poor, sure, cure, pure, endure, curious, secure as poa, Joa, 
kjoa, pjoa, etc., or po: (like paw), Jo: (like Shaw), kjo:, pjo:, etc. 
Less common words, such as tour, tourist, moor, are generally 
said with ua or oa (tua or toa, 'tuarist or 'toarist, mua or moa); 
the forms toa, 'toarist, moa and to:, 'to:rist, mo: also exist, but 
are not so frequent as the oa and o: variants of the commoner 


37 Except when unstressed, as in furniture 'famitjd- 
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words poor, sure, etc. The same applies to steward, which may 
be heard as stjoad and stjord as well as stjuad and stjoad. Rarer 
words such as gourd and bourse are pronounced with ua or oa; 
I do not recall ever hearing these words said with aa or a:. The 
proper names Stewart and Stuart are generally pronounced stjuat 
or stjoat. 38 

464. The forms with ua are generally taught as being the most 
‘correct’ for words of category (a), and on the whole they seem 
to be the best for foreign pupils to learn. It is, however, necessary 
that foreign learners should know of the existence of the forms 
with oa, oa and o:, since they are used by large numbers of people 
whose speech must be regarded as Received English. 39 

465. The most common mispronunciation of ua by foreign people 
is to begin it with an u: (similar to English Vowel No. 9) instead of 
with lax u. They often also add a r-sound at the end of the diph¬ 
thong when there is an r in the spelling. Thus it is very common 
to hear foreign people pronounce poor as purar or pu:R instead of 
pua. This should not be done, if they wish to speak with normal 
Southern pronunciation. It is quite easy for the foreign learner 
to correct such errors as soon as he has learnt to make u (English 
Vowel No. 8). All he has to do is to pronounce this u with a g 
immediately after it. 

466. The following are some words for practice; those marked * 
have variants with oa, 08 and o:, those marked | appear to have 
variants with oa only, those marked f have variants with u:a; poor 
pua,* boor bua,* tour tua,* doer dua,f gourd guad,J jewel d 3 ual,f 
adjure a'd 3 ua,| moor mua,* bluer blua.f truer trua,f sure Jua,* 
your jua* (less common than joa and jo:), pure pjua,* endure 
in'djua,* cure kjua,* skewer skjua,J Muir mjua,* newer njua,f 
lure ljua* or lua,{ fewer fjua,f sewer (drain) sjua.f 

English Diphthong No. 22: is 

466a. Resembling the diphthong ia (No. 18) but yet differing 
from it in some respects is another sound which may be represented 
by the notation la. It is heard in such words as hideous 'hidias. 


38 Rarely stjoat, and apparently never stjoit. 

39 o: was used, for instance, by the late Prof. H. C. Wyld, and this pro¬ 
nunciation is recorded in his Universal English Dictionary. 
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glorious 'glairlas, happier 'll sepia, easier 'i:zia, area, 'sarla, aquarium 
a'kwsarlam, radius 'reidlas, theoretical Bla'retikl, axiomatic eeksla- 
'msetik, realistic ria'listik (see § 466i), archaeological arkia'lodjikl, 
Neapolitan nla'politn, Leonora lio'naira, Cleopatra klia'pa:tra. 

4666. la (No. 22) is always unstressed, id (No. 18) on the other 
hand is probably to be considered as always either fully or partially 
stressed; it is in its nature that it should be so (see § 440a). 

466c. The exact nature of la is difficult to establish. Many 
English people ‘feel’ it as a sequence of i and a forming two syllables. 
They may even at times, especially in precise speaking, use a 
disyllabic sequence of i and a in the words here written with la. 
This way of pronouncing is shown in some dictionaries; it may be 
denoted phonetically by i-a, thus 'hidi-as, 'i:zi-a, 'sari-a, Bi-a'retikl, 
etc. 40 To me, however, the sound generally heard in the words 
such as those in § 466a appears to be a ‘rising’ diphthong, i.e. a 
diphthong in which the end part has greater prominence than the 
beginning part (§ 223). I do not feel this prominence at the end 
to be attributable to stress. I find the whole diphthong to be 
pronounced evenly with weak stress, and that the latter part owes 
its prominence to the greater sonority (carrying power) of a as 
compared with i. 

466 d. In spite of the absence of stress, la taken as a whole has 
a noteworthy degree of prominence on account of its length. This 
prominence is liable to give the impression of ‘secondary stress’ 
(i.e. moderately strong force of utterance) to those who have 
difficulty in distinguishing prominence by stress from prominence 
due to other factors. This ‘secondary stress’ is probably less in 
degree than that attributable to ia (No. 18) in comparable situations. 
See next paragraph; also §440a and Chap. XII. 

10 In verse the combination of i and a in such words is sometimes disyllabic 
(i-3), though much more often monosyllabic (la or ja). In Shakespeare’s 
verse, for instance, the terminations of such words as audience, envious, are 
always treated as monosyllabic except when they occur at the end of a line. 
Compare Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon (Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 4) 
and Be not her maid, since she is envious (Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 7). 
Occasionally the monosyllabic pronunciation is needed at the end of a line, as 
for instance the word bounteous in: and you yourself Have of your audience 
been most free and bounteous (Hamlet, i, 3, 93). 
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466e. The fact that i9 (No. 18) probably always has a primary 
or a secondary stress in English, while Id (No. 22) is always un¬ 
stressed, suggests that the distinction between the two may not 
be phonemic. There are, however, objections which render it 
difficult to establish this definitely. It may be said, in particular, 
that although id (No. 18) by its nature must have a certain degree 
of stress (§ 440a), yet in such words as reindeer 'reindia, nadir 
■neidia, emir 'emia, sclerosis sklia'rousis, it has the weakest degree 
of stress that it is capable of having ; some people might therefore 
feel that it should be considered as unstressed. Again, if it can be 
shown that the analysis of la as a diphthong is of doubtful accuracy, 
its phonemic status must necessarily be obscure. On the other 
hand, allowance must be made for the fact that in some environ¬ 
ments the difference between la and a weakly stressed ia is difficult 
to perceive; this suggests that the two sounds are not likely to 
be phonemically different, since as a general rule distinctions 
between phonemically different sounds are very easy to hear in 
the same phonetic context. The whole question of the nature of 
the sounds ia, la and i-a and their phonemic status in English 
deserves further investigation. 41 

466/. ia has a certain resemblance to the sequence ja, but it 
is distinct from this, ia is a gradual glide, whereas ja begins with 
a sudden rapid glide. It is noteworthy that many, though not all, 
of the English words containing la have alternative pronunciations 
with ja. For instance, some English people pronounce hideous as 
'hidjas and easier as 'i:zja. Some even use ja after w, as in colloquial 
ka'loukwjal (more usually ka'loukwial). Words like area, in which 
ia is preceded by r, do not have a variant pronunciation with ja. 
Nor do some of the words in which ia immediately precedes a stress, 
e.g. Neapolitan . 42 

466(?. Examples of weakly stressed ia (No. 18) are not common. 
They are found mainly in compound words, such as reindeer 
'reindia, the verb dog-ear 'dagia, lop-eared 'lapiad, Shakespeare 

41 The subject is discussed at greater length in my article Falling and Rising 
Diphthongs in Southern English in Miscellanea Phonetica II, 1954, published 
by the I.P.A. 

42 Pianissimo, however, is often said with ja : pia'nisimOU or pja'nisilllOU 
(also pjse'nisimou and pia'nisiinou). 
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'Jeikspia, Ellesmere 'elzmia, Bluebeard 'blu:biad. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few simple words (mostly of foreign origin) in which a weak 
ia occurs. Such are nadir, emir and sclerosis, quoted in § 466e; 
also vizier which is pronounced 'vizia or vi'zia, and some proper 
names such as Angier 'sendjia, Oambier 'gsembia. 

466 h. Sometimes the difference between ia and la is accompanied 
by a difference of ‘juncture’ of syllables or a difference in place 
of syllable division. For instance, the distinction between corn-ear 
(ear of corn) 'kainia and cornea (of the eye) 'kornia involves not 
only the difference ia/ia but also a difference in the point of syllable 
division: this point is after the n in corn-ear but in the middle of 
the n in cornea. This in turn involves a slight difference in the 
length of the a:-sounds in the two words, the o: in corn-ear being 
somewhat longer than that in cornea. This does not mean that 
the differences in juncture can always be held to account for the 
difference between ia and ia, since cases occur where ia and ia are 
differentiated in similar environments showing no differences of 
juncture. 

466i. Most words containing ia and ia have alternative pro¬ 
nunciations. Many of those containing strongly stressed ia have 
variants with ja:, as already mentioned in § 442a. For instance, 
clear is klia or klja:, serious is 'siarias or 'sjairias . 43 There exists 
a pronunciation (now old-fashioned) of ear as ja: (like year). Some 
words with the weakly stressed ia have other types of variant: 
thus nadir has a variant 'neida, emir and vizier have variants 
e'mia, vi'zia. And, as already mentioned in §466/, many words 
containing ia have variants with ja. A few such words have 
variants with ia ; such are frontier 'frAntia which is also pronounced 
'frAntia and 'frAntja (also 'frontia, 'frontia, 'frantja) and realistic 
which may be heard as ria'Iistik and ria'listik. 

466/. It is probable that many English people do not distinguish 
ia from ia at all, at any rate in quick speech. For this reason and 
for the reason that with some the distinction between ia and ia is 
probably not phonemic (§ 466e), the distinction between the two is 


43 Fiat (make of motor-ear), the legal term lien and the proper name Ian 
are exceptions. They are normally said with ia (fiat, lian, ian) and 
occasionally with i:a ('first, 'liran, 'i:an), but never with ja:. 
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often ignored in phonetic transcriptions. I now think it on the 
whole preferable that the foreign learner should observe the distinc¬ 
tion if he can. 43 “ 

466 k. The following are some further words illustrating the use 
of la: heavier 'hevia, morphia 'moifia, Victoria vik'toiria, nuclear 
‘njurklia, audience 'aidians, historian his'toirian, material ma'tiarial, 
variable 'vsariabl, Hilliard 'hiliad, requiem 'rekwiam, alienation 
eilla'neijn, amiability eimla'biliti, theological 6 ia'lad 3 ikl, ideological 
aidia'lod 3 ikl, rearrange rla'remd 3 . Many of these words have 
alternative prommciations with ja. Rearrange has an alternative 
pronunciation ri:a'reind 3 . 

466Z. The following are some examples contrasting la with weakly 
stressed ia: reindeer 'reindia, windier (more windy) 'windia; nadir 
'neidia, shadier 'Jeidia, Canadian ka'neidian; wheatear (name of a 
bird) 'wi:tia, meatier (more meaty) and meteor 'mirtia; vizier 'vizia, 
busier 'bizia; Gambler (surname) 'gsembia, Gambia 'gsembia. The 
words windier, meteor, Gambia, Canadian have alternative pro¬ 
nunciations with ja; so do shadier, meatier and busier, though 
perhaps less commonly. The words ending in ia (No. 18) do not 
have alternatives with ja. 

English Diphthong No. 23: ua 

466w. Resembling the diphthong ua (No. 21) but yet differing 
from it in some respects is a sound which may be represented by 
the notation da. It is heard in such words as influence 'influans, 
incongruous in'koqgruas, arduous 'aidjuas, vacuum 'vsekjuam, 
valuer 'vseljua, valuable 'vseljuabl, arguer 'a:gjua, Papua 'psepjtta, 
usual 'ju:3ual, puerility pjua'riliti, Juanita d3U8'ni:ta , 44 fluorescent 
flua'resnt. 

466». ha (No. 23) is always unstressed, ua (No. 21) on the 
other hand is probably to be considered as always either fully or 
partially stressed; it is in its nature that it should be so (see § 460). 

466o. As with la, the nature of ua is difficult to establish with 
precision. Some English people ‘feel’ it as a sequence of u and a 
forming two syllables, and may even pronounce a disyllabic u-3 

43 “ A short investigation of the status of ia and ia has been published by 
B. S. Andr£sen in Le MaUre Phonetiqtie, July, 1957, pp. 35-37. 

44 Also pronounced Wa'niltd. (I have heard of three Englishwomen with 
this name who pronounce it thus.) 
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in precise speaking: thus 'influ-ans, 'aidju-as, pju-a'riliti. This 
kind of pronunciation is indicated in some dictionaries. Personally, 
I regard the via of my pronunciation as a ‘rising’ diphthong (§ 223). 
The a-element is more prominent (§ 223) than the u-element on 
account of the greater sonority (carrying power) of a as compared 
with u, and not on account of any increase in stress. 18 

466 p. In spite of the absence of stress of iia as used in English, 
the sound taken as a whole has a considerable degree of prominence 
by reason of its length. This prominence may give the impression 
of ‘secondary stress’ to those who have difficulty in distinguishing 
stress-prominence from prominence caused by other factors. See 
Chap. XII. 

466g. The fact that ua (No. 21) probably always has a primary 
or a secondary stress, while ua (No. 23) is always unstressed, 
suggests that the distinction between them may not be phonemic, 
though objections similar to those adduced in the case of id and la 
(§466e) render it difficult to prove this as a fact. In particular, 
although ua (No. 21) cannot be unstressed in the ordinary sense 
of the term (§ 460), it may nevertheless sometimes have the minimum 
stress that it is capable of having; and it is a question whether 
this degree of stress should not count as complete lack of stress. 
Likewise if there is any doubt concerning the correctness of analysing 
ua as a diphthong, its phonemic status must necessarily be obscure. 
On the other hand, in some phonetic contexts ua and iia are difficult 
to distinguish, and this fact supplies evidence in favour of treating 
them as members of a single phoneme, since as a rule phonemic 
differences are easily heard in one particular context. The available 
evidence leads me to think that the distinction between ua and 
ua is phonemic with some English people, though not with others. 
(The analysis is rendered difficult by the fact that words containing 
weakly stressed ua are few in number and for the most part un¬ 
common and subject to variant pronunciations. The case is, 

46 In verse the combination of U and a in such words as those quoted in 
§ 466m sometimes counts as two syllables, but more often as one. In Shake¬ 
speare it counts as a single syllable except at the end of a line. Compare: 

Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage (1 King Henry VI, iv, 1, 36). 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city (King John, ii, 1, 384). 

O, he was gentle, mild and virtuous (King Richard III, i, 2, 104). 

Call’d Katharina fair and virtuous (Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 43). 
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however, illustrated by such words as tenure 'tenjua, contour 'kontua, 
penury 'penjuari, manicure 'msenikjua, bureaucracy bjua'rokrasi, 
neurologist njua'rolodjist, and the names Amoore 'eimua and 
Tweedsmuir 'twiidzmjua, when pronounced as shown here.) 

466r. ua has a certain resemblance to the sequence wa, though 
it is distinct from it. ua is a gradual glide, whereas wa begins 
with a sudden rapid glide. It is to be observed that some words 
normally said with ua have alternative pronunciations with wa. 
For instance, the name Joshua is pronounced 'djojwa at least as 
frequently as 'd 30 jua, and some English people pronounce influence 
as 'inflwans and usual as 'ju^wal. A preceding r does not preclude 
the use of the variant wa; for instance, incongruous may be pro¬ 
nounced in'koqgrwas. The variant wa may even be heard 
occasionally after j, e.g. 'aidjwas for the more usual 'aidjuas. 

466s. Most words containing ua and fia have alternative pro¬ 
nunciations of one sort or another. The words of category (a) 
containing ua (§461) generally have variants with oa or aa or o:; 
this applies not only to stressed syllables as shown in §§ 462-464, 
but also to such words as manicure, bureaucracy. Most words 
containing ua followed by a consonant have other types of variant. 
Thus valuable and vacuum are often pronounced 'vteljubl, 'veekjum, 
and usual has variants 'ju^ul and 'ju^l as well as the form 'juijwal 
mentioned in the last paragraph. A few (very few) of the words 
normally said with ua have variant pronunciations with u:a, like 
the words of category (6) (§461a); for instance, fluorescent is pro¬ 
nounced fluia'resnt as well as llua'resnt. 

466 1. It is probable that many English people do not distinguish 
ua from fia at all, at any rate in quick utterance. For this reason, 
and for the reason that with some the distinction between ua and 
fia is probably not phonemic with many speakers (§§ 466e, 466g , ) 1 
the distinction between the two is often ignored in phonetic 
transcripts. My present view is that the foreign learner had 
better observe the distinction if he can. 

466m. Examples showing clearly the contrast between ua and 
ha are not numerous. The distinction is, however, exemplified 
by tenure 'tenjua and valuer 'veeljua, contour 'kontua and Mantua 
'msentjua or 'msentua, rest-cure 'reskjua (when pronounced without t) 
and rescuer 'reskjua. 
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English Diphthong No. 24: ui 

466 y. A rising diphthong ui is not uncommon. It is always 
unstressed, and it occurs in one pronunciation of such words as 
valuing 'vseljuiij, issuing 'isjuiq or 'ifuiq, casuist 'ksezjiiist, ruination 
rui'neijn. It is always replaceable by the disyllabic sequence u-i, 
which is difficult to distinguish from it. It is distinguishable 
(subjectively at any rate) from the stressed diphthong ui referred 
to in § 327a, but to the hearer the distinction is hardly perceptible. 
For these reasons the diphthong ui may be ignored by the foreign 
learner; it is sufficient that he should use the disyllabic pronuncia¬ 
tion, namely u followed by i. 

466m>. iii is often replaced by u:i when immediately preceding a 
stress. Thus ruii'neijn is an alternative to rui'neijn ( ruination ). 

Other Diphthongs 

466*. The following diphthongs occur in English in addition to 
those described above: oi, oi, ea, 6a, oa, oa. oi, ea and oa are 
referred to in §§403, 392a, 403; examples of them are going goiq, 
player plea, slower sloa. oi, oa are heard in such words as 
yellowish 'jeloij, follower 'foloa. ea is very uncommon; it may be 
heard in the rare word forayer (person who forays) 'farba. As 
already noted in § 3786, these diphthongs are all colloquial 
reductions of fuller forms, and are not necessary to an acceptable 
pronunciation of English, oi and oi are stressed and unstressed 
reductions of oui; ea and 6 a are stressed and unstressed reductions 
of eia; and oa and 6 a are stressed and unstressed reductions of 
oua. These full forms are quite commonly employed by English 
people, and are well suited for use by the foreign learner. Readers 
interested in the theory of all these diphthongs are referred for 
further particulars and examples to Falling and Rising Diphthongs 
in Southern English in Miscellanea Phonetica II (I.P.A.). 
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STRONG AND WEAK FORMS 

467. One of the most striking features of English pronunciation 
is the phenomenon known as gradation. By gradation is meant 
the existence in many common English words of two or more 
pronunciations, a strong form and one or more weak forms. Weak 
forms occur only in unstressed positions; strong forms are used 
chiefly when the word is stressed, but they also occur in unstressed 
positions. 

468. A weak form of a word is generally distinguished from 
a strong form either by a difference of vowel-sound, or by the 
absence of a sound (vowel or consonant), or by the difference in 
the length of a vowel. 

469. When the forms differ in vowel quality, it is generally 
found that the weak form has 3 where the strong form has some 
other vowel. Examples: 



strong 

weak form 
(or one of the 

illustration of weak form 

the 

form 

Qi: 

weak forms) 

03 1 

the man da 'msen 

them 

dem 

dam 

take them 'teik dam 

at 

set 

at 

at once at 'wAns 

are 

a: 

a 

the boys are ready da 'boiz a 'redi 

of 

ov 

av 

out of date 'aut av 'deit 

for 

fo: 

fa 

it’s for me it s fa 'mi: 

should 

Jud 

Jad 

I should think so ai Jad 'Giqk sou 

do 

du: 

da 

nor do you 'no: da 'ju: 

hut 

bAt 

bat 

all but one 'o:l bat 'wAn 

Sir 

S8I 

S3 

Sir James sa 'djeimz 

a 

ei 

a 

a house a 'haus 

by 

bai 

ba 

sold by the pound 'sould ba da 'paund 

there 

dsa 

da 

there’s no time da z 'nou 'taim 

and 

send 

and 

you and I 'ju: and 'ai 


1 The weak form used before consonants. 
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470. 

In a few 

cases the vowel of a weak form is i. Examples: 


strong 

weak 



form 

form 

illustration of weak form 

the 

8i: 

8i 2 

the order 8 i 'o:da 

be 

bi: 

bi 

I shan’t be long ai 'Ja:nt bi 'log 

been 

bi:n 3 

bin 

I’ve been out ai v bin 'aut 

me 

mi: 

mi 

show me the way 'Jou mi 8a 'wei 

she 

fi: 

fi 

she said so Ji 'sed sou 

my 

mai 

mi 4 

I must do my work ai mas 'du: mi 




'wa:k 

471. 

Usage in 

regard to these weak forms with i varies con- 


siderably both with individuals and according to the situation of 
the word in the sentence. Many speakers pronounce 8 i: (with ir 
somewhat shortened 5 ) instead of 0 i before vowels, pronouncing the 
order, the end as 0i: 'a:da, 8i: 'end rather than 3i 'o:da, 8i 'end; 
this is particularly common when the following vowel is i, as in 
the ink 8 i: 'iqk. Some English people use bin as a strong form of 
been-, others (apparently an increasing number) use the strong 
form bim in unstressed positions. Thus some would pronounce 
I’ve been there as ai v 'bin 0£a instead of the more frequent ai v 
'bi:n 8ea; others would pronounce I’ve been out as ai v bi:n 'aut 
instead of ai V bin 'aut. Be is generally pronounced bi when 
unstressed, except in final position; examples: you’ll be late ju: 1 
bi 'leit, it ought to be finished it 'o:t ta bi 'finift, Be sure to come 
bi 'Jua ta 'kAm, but it ought to be it 'o:t ta bi:. It is also usual to 
pronounce bi: instead of bi when the following word begins with i 
as in I shall be in ai JI bi: 'in; ai JI bi 'in is also possible, but 
would, I think, be less frequent. Be often occurs in a position 
where it may be either unstressed or pronounced with secondary 
stress; in such cases the pronunciation with i: is possible even 
when the stress is too slight to mark in a phonetic transcript. 
Thus he wants to be a teacher may be pronounced either hi: 'wants 
ta bi a 'ti:tja or hi: 'wonts ta bi: a 'ti:tja. The most convenient 
rale for foreign learners is to use bi whenever the word is unstressed 
and not final. 


s Only used before vowels. 

3 Pronounced bin by some. 
* See § 473. 

6 See § 870. 
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472. The treatment of me, he, she, we is different from that of 
be. Weak forms with short lax i are fairly common in the case 
of me and she, but they are not regularly used like bi; the use 
of the strong forms mi:, Ji: (with vowel shortened owing to lack 
of stress) is also quite frequent in unstressed positions. Thus 
show me the way may be pronounced either 'Jou mi da 'wei or 
'Jou mi: 5a 'wei; she said so, though usually said with Ji, may 
also be said with Ji:, even when the word is quite unstressed. In 
the case of he and we, the strong forms hi:, wi: are commonly 
used in unstressed positions; weak forms hi, wi exist but are not 
often used. Thus the usual pronunciation of he said so, we thought 
so is hi: 'sed sou, wi: '0o:t sou. The most convenient rule for 
foreign learners is to pronounce unstressed me, he, she, we always 
with i:. 

473. The use of a weak form (mi) for my is not by any means 
universal; many English people, always use mai in unstressed 
as well as in stressed positions. 6 On the stage in serious drama 
it is customary to use mi in all unstressed positions. 7 

474. The short lax u occurs in certain weak forms of to, do, 
who and you. 

475. The principal weak forms of to are tu and to (with o x or 
0 2 , see §§ 356, 358), and the general usage (which incidentally 
gives the most practical rule for foreign learners) is to pronounce 
tu before vowels and before w and finally, but to (with 0 j or o 2 ) 
before consonants other than w. Examples: to eat tu 'i:t, close 
to us 'klous tu os and 'klous tu 'as, to win tu 'win, Where are you 
going to? 'wsor o ju: 'gouiq tu, to give to 'giv, going to London 'gouii) 
to 'lAndon. 

476. It must be noted, however, that English people do not 
always observe this rule consistently. In the first place the un¬ 
stressed to before a consonant is sometimes said with a vowel that 


• Except in the special expressions my lord, which is generally pronounced 
ini 'lo:d, and (at Eton College) my tutor mi 'tjuito and my dame mi 'deim. 
I do not use mi except in these and one or two other common expressions 
such as never in my life 'never in mi 'laif- 

7 It is likewise customary on the stage in serious drama to give a weak form 
min to the unstressed mine which in older literature replaces my before words 
beginning with a vowel, thus mine eyes min 'aiz, mine own min 'oun. 
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is neither nor u, but is a sound between them; with some speakers 
the sound is a 2 , but it is a 2 used as separate phoneme and not 
an a 2 dependent upon the adjacent sounds as described in § 358. 
This usage may be illustrated by the words amend, the men, to 
mend. Most English people would probably pronounce a'mend, 
da 'men, t9 'mend, using a t in all three cases; but some would 
distinguish ta 'mend from the other cases by using a 2 in it. (With 
such speakers a 2 is a separate phoneme and should be written 
with a special sign, say 9, in phonetic transcription. 8 ) 

477. Again, in slow speaking tu may often be heard instead 
of ta as a weak form of to before consonants, but there is no 
consistent rule in regard to its use. 

478. In ordinary talking, when to is unstressed and followed 
by a consonant, the vowel is extremely short and sometimes 
almost disappears altogether. It may sometimes be a help to the 
foreign learner if this special shortness is marked in transcriptions, 
thus 'gouii) ta 'Lmdan, 'wel-ta-'du: ( well-to-do). It seems possible 
that this extreme shortness may be distinctive, though I have not 
met with two sentences distinguished by it. Compare, however, 
a later day a 'leita 'dei with from day to day fram 'dei ta 'dei; the a 
in the first example is distinctly longer than the a in the second. 9 

479. Do has a strong form du: (and occasionally du before another 
vowel) and weak forms du, da and d (d being a variant of da). The 
weak form du is used before vowels and before w; da is used before 
consonants, the variant d being commonly used before the word you. 
Examples: nor do I 'no: du 'ai, so do we 'sou du 'wi:, What do others 
think? 'wot du 'Adaz Giijk; How do they do it? 'hau da 5ei 'du: it 
(or . . . 'du it), Why do people go there? 'wai da pi:pl 'gou dsa, What 
do you want? 'wot da ju: 'wont (more commonly 'wot d ju: ’wont). 

480. As with to, the use of a in the weak form of do before 
consonants is not invariable. The weak form da may be said 
with either a t or a 2 , and sometimes a sound between a and u may 
be heard. These shades of sound appear to be used by some 

8 The use of a dot under a vowel letter to indicate a closer variety of vowel 
was recommended by the International Phonetic Association in 1927 (see 
Le MaUre Phonitique, April, 1927, p. 14). 

8 There is a further difference between these examples, namely that the 
ei preceding the t is shorter in a 'leita 'dei than in fram 'dei ta 'dei (see 
§§ 892, 893)- 
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speakers without any apparent consistency. Foreign learners are 
recommended to use the following consistent rule: Pronounce 
unstressed do as du before vowels, du before w, d before the word 
you, and dd before consonants in all other cases. 

481. The strong form du: is used in final unstressed position. 
Example: I do (with emphasis on I) 'ai du:. 

482. Who has weak forms u:, hu, U, which may be used in place 
of hu: in unstressed position. The four forms are interchangeable, 
except that u:, u do not occur initially. See example on p. 135. 
Foreign learners are recommended to use always the strong form 
hu:, which can never be incorrect. 

483. You has a weak form ju which may be used in place of 
ju: in unstressed position. Thus I’ll see you to-morrow may be 
pronounced either ai 1 'si: ju: ta'morou or ai 1 'si: ju ta'morou. 

484. The following are the chief words in which one of the 
weak forms differs from the strong form by the absence of a vowel: 
am, an, and, can, do, for, from, had, has, have, is, ma’am, many, 
not, of. Saint, shall, should, some, than, the, them, till, us, will, 
would. The forms will be found in the list in § 487, and illustrations 
of their use are given in § 488 (p. 133). 

485. The following are the chief words in which weak forms 
lack a consonant which is present in the strong forms: and, had, 
has, have, he, her, him, his, must, of, Saint, shall, them, who, will, 
would. See §§ 487, 488. 

486. The following are words of which the strong forms are 
frequently used in unstressed position (with some shortening of 
the vowel owing to the lack of stress): be, been, do, he, her, me, 
or, she, we, who, you. All these words also have weak forms with 
a different vowel, see §§ 471-483, 487, 488. 

487. We now give a list of all the English words which have 
weak forms differing notably from the strong forms. Some people 
do not use weak forms of the words marked *. 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 


a 

ei 

a 

am 

sem 

am, m 

an 

sen 

an, occasionally n 

and 

send 

and, nd, an, n 
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Strong Forma Weak Forms 


are 

a: (before vowels 

a (before vowels ar or some- 


a:r) 

times r) 

as 

sez 

0Z 

at 

set 

at 

be 

bi: 

bi (see §471) 

been 

1 

d 

2 

bin (see §471) 

but 

bAt 

bat 

*by 

bai 

bo, bi 

can (be able) 

ksen 

kan, rarely kn, kg 

could 

kud 

kad 

do (auxiliary) 

du: 

du, da, d (see §§ 479, 480) 

does (auxiliary) 

dAZ 

daz 

for 

fa: (before vowels 
fa:r or for) 

fa (before vowels far) 

from 

from 

fram, frm 

had (auxiliary) 

heed 

had, ad, d 

has (auxiliary) 

hsez 

haz, az, z, s 

have (auxiliary) 

hsev 

hav, av, v 

he 

hi: 

i:, hi, i (see § 472) 

her 

ha: (before vowels 

a:, ha, a 3 (before vowels a:r, 


ha:r) 

har, ar) 10 

him 

him 

im 

his 

hiz 

iz 

is 

iz 

z, s 

ma’am 

msem 

mam, m 11 

*many 

'meni 

mani, mni 

me 

mi: 

mi (see § 472) 

must 

mAst 

mast, mas 

*my 

mai 

mi (see § 473) 

*nor 

no: (before vowels 
no:r) 

na (before vowels nar) 

not 

not 

nt, n 

of 

ov 

av, V, occasionally a 


10 The forms without h are not used initially. Thus her hair is brown is 
pronounced ha: 'h£8 Z 'braun. For see example in § 488. 

11 Only used by servants addressing mistresses. When addressing members 
of the royal family, the full form m86m is used when unstressed. 
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Strong Forms Weak Forms 


or 

0: (before vowels 
o:r) 

a (before vowels ar) 

per 

P9: (before vowels 

pair) 

pa (before vowels par) 

Saint 

seint 

sant, san, sint, sin, snt, sn 

shall 

Jsel 

Jal, Jl, occasionally J 

she 

Ji: 

Ji (see §472) 

should 

Jud 

Jsd, Jd 

Sir 

sa: (before vowels 
sa:r) 

sa (before vowels sar) 

*80 

sou 

so, sa 

some 12 

SAm 12 

sam, sm 12 

*such 

SAtJ 

satj 

than 

Seen 

8an, 9n 

that (conj., rela¬ 
tive pron.) 13 

dset 

Sat 

the 

dir 

8i, 5a, d (see §§ 469-471, 
492) 

them 

8em 

8am, 8m, very colloquially 
sometimes am, m 

there 

8e 9 (before vowels 

9£ar) 

8a (before vowels 8ar, 8r) 

till 

til 

tl (occasionally) 

*time(s) 

taim(z) 

tam(z) 

to 

tu: 

tu, ta (see §§ 475-478) 

upon 

a'pon 

apan 

us 

AS 

as, s 

was 

woz 

waz 

we 

wi: 

wi (see §472) 

were 

wa: 14 (before 
vowels wa:r) 14 

wa (before vowels war) 

who 

hu: 

u:, hu, u 

will 

wil 

1, occasionally al 

would 

wud 

wad, ad, d 


13 In reality SAm and S9m (Sm) are different words. See p. 135, footnote 21. 

13 That (demonstrative pronoun) has no weak form. 

14 Less commonly WE8 (before vowels WEar). 
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Strong Forma Weak Forms 

you ju: ju, very colloquially 

sometimes ja 

your jo: (before vowels ja (before vowels jar) 

jo:r) 1B 

488. The following are examples illustrating the use of important 
weak forms, to supplement those already given in preceding 
paragraphs. 

am I'm coming ai m 'kAmiq 

an an egg an 'eg, I have got an egg ai v gat an 'eg 

or ai v gat n 'eg 

and three and eight '0ri: and 'eit, two and six 'tu: an 

'siks, for good and all fa 'gud nd 'oil, bread and 
butter 'bred n 'bAta, cut and dried 'kAt n 'draid 
are the boys are here fla 'baiz a 'hia, the boys are over 

there 5a 'baiz ar ouva 'dsa, the shops are all shut 
5a 'Japs r 'oil '/At 

as it is as well it s az 'wel 

at at home at 'houm, look at that 'luk at 'dset 

but tired but successful ‘taiad bat sak'sesfl 

can George can stay 'd 3 a:d 3 kan 'stei, we can do it wi: 

kn 'du: it, we can get it wi: kg 'get it 
could he could have told me hi: kad av 'tould mi: 

does What does it matter? ‘wot daz it 'meet a 

for I did it for fun ai 'did it fa 'fAn, out for a walk 

'aut far a 'wa:k or 'aut fr a 'wa:k 
from a long way from London a 'log 'wei fr(a)m 'Lrndan 

had the train had gone 6a 'trein ad 'gon, before we 

had finished bi'fo: wi: d 'finift, I had got to 
ai d 'gat tu 

has George has come 'd 3 a:d 3 az kam, he has come to¬ 

day hi: z ' kxm ta'dei, the fire has gone out da 
'faia z gon 'aut, it has been very good it s bin 
'veri ‘gud, the book has disappeared 5a ‘buk az 
disa'piad or da 'buk s disa'piad 

16 Also jaa (before vowels jaar). Also less commonly jud or joa (before 
vowels juar or joar). 
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have 

her 


him , his 
is 


*many 

must 

*nor 

not 


or 

per 

Saint 


shall 


should 

sir 


What have you done? 'wot av ju: 'dAn, I have 
bought a book ai v ‘bo:t a 'buk 
she had her hat in her hand Ji: 'heed a: 'hset in a: 
'hsend, 16 he paid her what he owed her hi: 'peid 
a: wot i: 'oud a, 17 take her out 'teik ar 'aut or 
'teik a:r 'aut, give her her hat 'giv ar a: 'hset 18 
Give him his coat 'giv im iz 'kout 
he’s never there hi: z 'neva 'Qga, Alfred is not 
well 'selfrid z 'not 'wel, it’s all right it s 'oil 
'rait 

How many morel 'hau mani 'mo: or 'hau mni 'mo: 

1 must go now ai mas 'gou 'nau 

neither he nor 1 know anything about it naida 'hi: 

nar 'ai nou 'eniGiq a'baut it 
are not a: nt, does not 'cLaz nt, it does not matter 
it 'dAZ n 'mseta, he used not to hi: 'ju:s nt tu 1 * 
cup of tea a 'kAp av 'ti: (very colloquially a 
'kAp a 'ti:), first of all 'fa:st av 'o:l or '!a:st v 
'o:l 

two or three more 'tu a 0ri: 'mo:, one or two others 
'wAn a tu: 'Adaz, or else ar ‘els 
five per cent per annum 'faiv pa 'sent par 'senam 
St. Alban snt 'o:lban or sent 'o:lban or sint 'o:lban, 
St. Paul’s sn 'po:lz or sant 'po:lz or sint 'po:lz, 
St. John’s Wood sn 'd3onz 'wud 
Shall I come with you? Jal 'ai kAm 'wid ju:, 20 
Where shall we go? 'wsa Jl wi 'gou or 'wsa J 
wi 'gou 

I should have thought so ai Jad av ‘0o:t sou or ai 
Jd av '0o:t sou 

Yes, sir 'jes sa (with a 3 ), Sir John sa 'd 3 on (with 
9j), Sir Edward sar 'edwad (with a^ 


16 Her can hardly be reduced to a in this case. If a were used, the sentence 
would sound like she had a hat in a hand. 

17 In final position owed tier is pronounced like odour (with a 3 ). The her 
in paid her would also he pronounced with a 3 if it were in final position. 

18 Not ’giv ar 3 'hset which would mean Give her a hat. 

18 Also pronounced hi: ' juist not tu. 

so Also pronounced 'Jsel ai kAm ‘wid ju: (or . . . 'wi5 ju). 
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some 

*such 

than 

that (conj., rel. 
pron.) 

them 

there 


till 

*time(s) 


upon 

us 

was 

were 

who 

will 

would 

your 


some paper sam 'peipa or sm 'peipa 21 
1 never heard of such a thing ai neve 'ha:d av 
satj a Gig 

more than that 'mo: 5an '9set or 'mo: 5n '5set 
I found that I was wrong ai 'faund 9at ai waz 
■rag, the booh that was on the table 8a ‘buk 8at 
waz on da 'teibl 

Take them away 'teik 8(a)m a'wei or (very collo¬ 
quially) 'teik am a'wei 

there wasn’t one 8a 'woz nt WAn, there is no one 
there 9a z 'nou WAn '8sa, if there isn’t there 
ought to be if 8ar 'iz nt 8ar 'o:t ta bi: 

I’m staying there till Tuesday ai m 'steiig Sea tl 
'tju:zdi 

the first time I went there 8a 'fa:s(t) tarn ai 'went 
dea, three times four are twelve '0ri: tamz 'fo:r 
a 'twelv 

piled up one upon another 'paild 'Ap 'WAn apan 
a'nAda 

Give us one 'giv as WAn, let us go 'let s 'gou 22 
he was right hi: waz 'rait 

they were very kind 8ei wa 'veri 'kaind, the books 
were on the table 8a 'buks war on 8a 'teibl 
the man who did it 8a 'msen u: 'did it or 9a ‘msen 
hu 'did it or 8a 'msen u 'did it 
that will do '88et 1 'du:, the church will be full 8a 
■tja:tj al bi '£ul 

it would be a pity it ad bi a 'piti, you would like 

to ja: d 'laik tu 

Make up your mind 'meik Ap ja 'maind 


11 Meaning a certain quantity of paper. If the word paper were used in 
the sense of a journal, some would have the strong form SAm; example: I saw 
it in some paper ai 'SO: it in SAm 'peipa, meaning ‘I saw it in a journal, but 
I don’t remember which journal.’ Note that SAm is unstressed in this case. 
SAm and sam (Sm) should really be considered as different words. 

*’ Meaning ‘we had better go’ (addressed to a member of the party denoted 
by us), 'let OS 'gOU would mean ‘allow us to go’ (addressed to someone other 
than a member of the party denoted by us). This difference was first pointed 
out by Y. R. Chao (Le Manure Phonetique, January, 1931, p. 4). 
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489. It is to be noticed that the words on, when, and then have 
no weak forms; they are pronounced on, wen (or hwen) and den 
even in the weakest positions. Not has a common weak form nt 
after certain verbs (as in can’t fedint, did not 'didnt). Some English 
people use a weak form not in the single word cannot 'ksenat (more 
usually 'ksenot). These words are mentioned here because foreign 
learners sometimes make mistakes in regard to them. 

490. There are other words which have weak forms when they 
occur as the second element of certain compound words. Such are: 


Strong form 

Weak form 

Example 

berry 

'beri 

-bari or -bri 

gooseberry 'guzbari or 
'guzbri 

board 

bo:d or boad 

-bad 

cupboard 'kAbad 

ford 

fold 

-fad 

Oxford 'oksfad 

land 

lsend 

-land 

Scotland 'skotland 

man 

msen 

-man 

gentleman 'd 3 entlman 

men 

men 

-man 

gentlemen 'd 3 entlman 23 

most 

moust 

-mast 

topmost 'topmast 24 

mouth 

mauO 

-maG 

Plymouth 'plimaG 

pan 

psen 

-pan 

saucepan 'soispan 

pence 

pens 

-pans or -pns 

twopence 'tApans or 'tApns 
fivepence 'faifpans 

penny 

'peni 

-pani or -pni 

halfpenny 'heipani or 
'heipni 

sense 

sens 

-sans or -sns 

nonsense 'nonsans or 
'nonsns 

shire 

'Jaia 

-Jia or -Ja 

Devonshire 'devnfia or 
'devnfa 

where 

wea or hwsa 

(before vow¬ 
els (h)w£ar) 

-wa (before 
vowels -war) 

anywhere near |eniwa 
'nia, 26 anywhere else 
ieniwar 'els 26 

yard 

jaid 

-jad 

vineyard 'vinjad 


491. The proper use of weak forms is essential for a correct 
pronunciation of English, and is one of the most difficult features 


** Some public speakers say 'd3entlmen. 

14 Also pronounced 'tOpmOUSt- 

** Also pronounced ,eniw£a 'nia, ,eniw£ar 'els. 
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of English pronunciation for foreigners to acquire. Foreign people 
generally have an almost irresistible tendency to use strong forms 
in their place. Such a pronunciation gives to the English ear the 
impression that unimportant words and syllables are receiving 
undue prominence, and in consequence the important words and 
syllables lose some of the prominence they ought to have. 

492. When a weak form contains an 9 which may be omitted, 
foreign learners will generally do well to use the form without 8. 
Thus though away from the city, I should have thought so are 
commonly pronounced a'wei fram 8a 'siti, ai Jad av 'Gait sou, yet 
foreigners generally pronounce better by practising a’wei frm 8 
'siti, ai Jd v '0o:t sou. This latter pronunciation will strike an 
English person as much more natural than the common foreign 
pronunciation with strong forms instead of weak ones; the long 
successions of consonants arising in such exercises are not so difficult 
as they look. 

493. The correct use of weak forms is best acquired by continual 
reading of phonetic transcriptions. In a few cases there are rules 
which help the learner, e.g. the rule as to the use of strong forms 
of prepositions given in §§ 996, 997. 



Chapter XVII 

THE ENGLISH PLOSIVE CONSONANTS 

Detailed Descriptions 

494. Plosive consonants are formed by completely closing the 
air passage, then compressing the air and suddenly opening the 
passage, so that the air escapes making an explosive sound. 

495. There are six plosive consonant phonemes in English. 
They are represented in phonetic transcription by the letters p, 
b, t, d, k, g. The ‘glottal stop’ (?) also occurs, but it is not a 
significant sound of the language. 


LU 

496. In pronouncing the principal member of the English 
p-phoneme the air passage is completely blocked by closing the 
lips and raising the soft palate; the air is compressed by pressure 
from the lungs, and when the lips are opened the air suddenly 
escapes from the mouth, and in doing so makes an explosive 
sound; the vocal cords are not made to vibrate. The formation 
of the sound may be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiceless 
bilabial plosive consonant. 

497. In Southern English when p is followed by a stressed 
vowel as in pardon 'pa:dn, payment 'peimant, it is pronounced 
with considerable force, and a noticeable puff of breath or ‘aspira¬ 
tion’ (i.e. a slight h) is heard after the explosion of the p and 
before the beginning of the vowel. The pronunciation might be 
shown thus: p h a:dn, p h eim8nt. This aspiration is less strong when 
the p is preceded by S (e.g. in spider 'spaida). Also the aspiration 
is less strong when a very short vowel follows, as in picked pikt. 
When p is followed by an unstressed vowel, as in upper 'Apa, the 
aspiration is weak—with some speakers almost imperceptible. 
It is not usually necessary to indicate the aspiration of p in practical 
phonetic transcription, since the less aspirated varieties are deter¬ 
mined by their situations; they are ‘members of the same phoneme.’ 
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(For further discussion of aspirated plosives see Theory of Plosive 
Consonants, §§ 561-568.) 

498. Many Northern English people pronounce p (also t and 
k) with little or no aspiration. 

499. A subsidiary member of the p-phoneme with nasal plosion 
is heard when m or n follows as in topmost 'topmoust, hypnotize. 
'hipnataiz. Another subsidiary member with hardly any plosion is 
heard when t or k follows, as in wrapped rsept, napkin 'nsepkin, 
and yet another with no plosion at all before p and b (§§ 579, 582). 

500. p is the usual sound of the letter p; example: pipe paip. 
P is silent in the initial groups pt, pn, generally also in initial ps; 
examples: ptarmigan 'taimigan, pneumatic nju'msetik, psalm saim, 1 
also in the single words raspberry 'raizbri and cupboard 'kabad. 
Note the exceptionally spelt word hiccough 'hikAp. 2 

501. Scandinavians and some Germans are apt to aspirate 
initial p too strongly, pronouncing 'pa:dn as 'phaidn or 'phaidn. 
Other Germans, on the contrary, especially South Germans, replace 
p by a feebly articulated sound not followed by any h, a consonant 
which sounds to an English ear rather like b (phonetic symbol b 3 ). 
Scandinavians also have a tendency to replace p by b when it 
occurs at the beginning of an unstressed syllable as in upper 'Apa, 
apple 'sepl and after s as in spend spend. They should practise 
aspirating the p in these cases, and should not take notice of the 
diminution of aspiration referred to in § 497. 

502. French people, on the other hand, pronounce the consonant 
p strongly as in English, but they usually do not insert the aspira¬ 
tion as Southern English people do (§ 497). They should rather 
aim at saying 'phaidn, etc.: they are never likely to exaggerate h 
like the Scandinavians and Germans. 

503. Words for practising p with ordinary plosion: peel pill, 
pill pil, pencil 'pensl, patch psetj, pass pais, pocket 'pokit, paw poi, 
pull pul, pool puil, public 'pAblik, purse pais, pail peil, post poust, 


1 Some people, and particularly psychologists, pronounce ps in words 
beginning with psych--, thus psychology is Sai'kolad3i or (less commonly) 

psai'kolad 3 i. 

2 Now often spelt hiccup. 

3 o is the sign devoicing, so that b denotes ‘voiceless 6’. It is its weak 
force of articulation that distinguishes it from p. 
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pie pai, power 'paua, point paint, pier pia, pair pga, pour poa, 4 poor 
pua 5 ; capable 'keipabl, happy 'hsepi, pepper 'pepa, people 'piipl; 
lip lip, ma/p meap, top tap, help help; spin spin, spend spend, 
spot spot, sport SPOlt, spoon spu:n. 


0 

504. The principal English b is formed like the principal English 
p (§ 496) except that the force of exhalation is weaker and the 
vocal cords are made to vibrato (§ 82) so that ‘voice’ is produced 
during the articulation of the sound. The formation of the principal 
English b may therefore be expressed shortly by defining it as a 
voiced bilabial plosive consonant. 

505. A subsidiary member of the English b-phoneme with nasal 
plosion is used when m or n follows, as in submit sab'mit, abnormal 
seb'noimal. Other subsidiary members with no plosion occur before 
p and b (§ 578), and with hardly any plosion before other plosives, 
as for instance in obtain ab'tein. Yet other subsidiary b’s with 
partial voice are used in initial and final positions, and when a 
voiceless consonant precedes, as in Whitby 'witbi. Many English 
people use a completely devoiced b (b) in those positions (see 
§§ 573, 576). 

506. As the chief members of the b-phoneme are wholly or 
partially voiced, the} 7 cannot have ‘aspiration’ in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

507. b is the usual sound of the letter b; example: baby 'beibi. 
B is silent when final and preceded by m as in lamb lsem, comb 
koum, Coombe, Combe ku:m 8 ; also before t in a few words such 
as debt det, doubt daut, subtle 'satl. 

508. Many foreign people, and especially Germans, do not voice 
b properly, but replace it by b (§ 501). This sounds wrong to 
English people when voiced sounds precede and follow, as in above 
a'bAV, table 'teibl, the boat 9a 'bout. But the use of b does not 

o 

matter when a word like bring brig is said by itself or is initial in 
a sentence, nor when a word like rub rab is said by itself or is 


4 Also pronounced poi. 

6 Also pronounced p08 or p 08 or po:. 
6 Iamb 'aisemb is an exception. 
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final in a sentence (see § 505). For exercises for acquiring a fully 
voiced b see § 177. 

509. Spaniards and Portuguese people do not always make the 
full contact which is necessary for the proper pronunciation of the 
sound b. This is especially the case when the b comes between 
two vowels in an unstressed position, as in labour 'leiba. The 
result is that the b is replaced by the bilabial fricative jl (§ 692). 
Some Germans, especially Bavarians, have a similar tendency. 

510. Words for practice: bee bi:, bid bid, bed bed, bad bsed or 
bseid, bark ba:k, box boks, bought bait, bull bul, boot bu:t, bud bAd, 
burn bain, bay bei, boat bout, buy bai, bough bau, boy bai, beer bia, 
bare bsa, boar boa or bo:, boor bua; October ok'touba, robin 'robin, 
bubble 'bAbl; web web, bulb bAlb, hubbub 'hAbAb, tribe traib. 

m 

511. In pronouncing the principal member of the English 
t-phoneme, the air passage is completely blocked by raising the 
soft palate and raising the tip of the tongue to touch the teeth¬ 
ridge, as shown in Fig. 27; the air is compressed by pressure from 
the lungs, and when the tongue is removed from the teeth-ridge, 
the air suddenly escapes through the mouth, and in doing so makes 
an explosive sound; the vocal cords are not made to vibrate. The 
formation of the sound may be expressed shortly by defining it 
as a voiceless alveolar plosive consonant. 

512. In English when t is followed by a vowel in a stressed 
syllable, as in taken 'teikn, it is ‘aspirated’ in the same way as p, 
that is to say, a slight h is inserted between the explosion and 
the beginning of the following vowel. This articulation may be 
regarded as an essential element of the principal member of the 
English t-phoneme. A subsidiary member with less aspiration is 
used in unstressed positions, as in letter 'lets, quantity 'kwontiti; 
also after s, as in step step, stood stud. 

513. Other subsidiary members are (1) a dental t which is used 
before 0 and d, as in eighth eitO, look at this 'luk at '5is, (2) a post- 
alveolar t which is used before r, as in rest-room 'rest-rum, at Rome 
at 'roum, (3) a nasally exploded t which is used before nasal con¬ 
sonants, as in mutton 'mAtn, that man 'dset 'msen, (4) a laterally 
exploded t which is used before 1, as in bottle 'botl, at last at 'laist, 
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(5) a t without plosion which is used when t, d, tj or d 3 follows, 

as in that time ‘dset 'taim, not done 'not dAn, that church 'dset 

'tjoitj, that gentleman 'dset 'd 3 entImon, and with many speakers 
before other plosive consonants, as in at present at ‘preznt, at 
Brighton at 'braitn, Atkinson ‘setkinsn, it goes it 'gouz. 

514. t is the usual sound of the letter t; example: tent tent. 

It is, however, represented by -ed in the past tenses and past 

participles of verbs ending in voiceless consonants (other than t); 
examples: packed psekt, missed mist, rushed raft (but compare 
waited 'weitid). 7 Note also the exceptionally spelt words eighth 
eitO, thyme taim, Thames temz, Thomas 'tomes, Mathilda me'tilde, 
Esther 'este. T is silent in words ending in -stle, - sten: castle 
'ka:sl, thistle '0isl, fasten 'fa:sn, hasten 'heisn, listen 'lisn 8 ; also 
in Christmas 'krismes, chestnut 'tfesnat and 
many similar words. 

515. Many foreign people, e.g. the French, 
Italians, Hungarians, and some Germans, 
use a t articulated by the tip of the tongue 
against the upper teeth, somewhat as shown 
in Fig. 26 (less commonly against the lower 
teeth, as shown in Fig. 63). They pronounce 
a dental consonant instead of mx alveolar 
consonant. This articulation produces a 
very unnatural effect when used in English, 
especially when t is final, as in what wot. 

516. The difference between the articulation of t in French 
and English may be shown by palatograms. Figs. 64, 66 show 
palatograms of the English two tu: and the French tout tu. Figs. 
65, 67 show palatograms of the English tea ti: and the French type 
tip. 9 



Fig. 63. Tongue-position 
of dental t (variety 
with tip of tongue 
against lower teeth). 


7 This only applies to verbs, not to the termination -ed generally. Thus 
wicked is 'wikid (see footnote 10 to § 526). 

8 The only exception of importance is pestle, which is pronounced 'pestl 
by many. 

8 Incidentally, these palatograms corroborate a curious point previously 
ascertained by direct observation, that while the English t is articulated 
further back when followed by sounds of the U type than when followed 
by sounds of the i type, yet in French the opposite is the case. 
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517. Indians generally use a ‘retroflex’t (phonetic symbol (;) in 
place of the English t. In pronouncing the retroflex sound the 
tongue-tip touches the roof of the mouth further back than for the 
English t (Fig. 114, p. 214). Norwegians and Swedes also use { 
in some cases (see § 829). 



Fig. 64. Palatogram 
of the English word 
two. 



Fig. 65. Palatogram 
of the English word 
tea. 




Fig. 66. Palato¬ 
gram of the French 
word tout. 


Fig. 67. Palato¬ 
gram of the French 
word type. 


518. Scandinavians and some Germans are apt to exaggerate 
the aspiration of t and to pronounce taken as 'theikn (or 'theikn). 
There are, however, other Germans who pronounce t very feebly, 
and do not insert any h after it; the consonant then sounds to 
an English ear like a weak d (phonetic symbol d). These latter 
must be careful to pronounce the English t with considerable 
force of the breath. Scandinavians have a tendency to replace 
t by d when it occurs at the beginning of an unstressed syllable, 
as in matter 'meeta, bottle 'botl ; also after s, as in storm sta:m. They 
should practise aspirating the t in all such cases, and should not 
take notice of the diminution of aspiration referred to in § 512. 

519. French people on the other hand pronounce the consonant 
strongly as in English, but they usually do not insert the aspiration 
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properly. The sound they produce is known as ‘unaspirated’ t. 
They should therefore rather aim at pronouncing 'theikn, thi: 
(tea), thud (tool), etc. 

520. The difficulties experienced by foreign learners in con¬ 
nexion with the nasally and laterally exploded t’s and with the 
unexploded t are dealt with in §§ 578-590. 

521. Words for practising t with ordinary plosion: tea til, tin 
tin, tell tel, attack e'tsek, task ta:sk, top top, talk to:k, took tuk, 
two tu:, tumble 'tAmbI, turn to:n, take teik, toast toust, time taim, 
town taun, toy toi, tear (of the eye) tio, tear (to rend, a rent) tso, 
tore too or to:, tour tuo; writing 'raitiq, ivater 'wo:to, native 'neitiv, 
theatre 'Gioto, constitute 'konstitju:t, potato po'teitou; print print, 
profit 'profit (= prophet), doubt daut. 


s 

522. The principal member of the English d-phoneme is formed 
like the principal English t (§511) except that the force of exhala¬ 
tion is weaker and the vocal cords are made to vibrate so that 
‘voice’ is heard. The formation of the principal English d may 
therefore be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiced alveolar 
plosive consonant. 

523. The chief subsidiary members of the English d-phoneme 
are (1) a dental d which is used when 0 or 5 follows, as in width 
widG, add them 'sed 5om, (2) a post-alveolar d which is used before 
r, as in he would write hi: d 'rait, (3) a d with nasal plosion which 
is used when m or n follows, as in admire ed'maie, road-mender 
'roud,menda, sudden 'sAdn (see § 586), (4) a laterally exploded d, 
as in middle 'midi (see § 590), (5) a d without plosion which is used 
when t, d, tj or d3 follows, as in bed-time 'bedtaim, good jam 'gud 
'd 30 em, (6) partially voiced varieties of d, which are often used in 
initial and final positions and when a voiceless consonant precedes, 
as in birthday 'ba:6dei. Many English people use a completely 
devoiced d in these positions (see §§ 573, 576). 

524. As the chief members of the d-phoneme are wholly or 
partially voiced, they cannot have ‘aspiration’ in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 
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525. d is the regular sound of the letter d; example: deed di:d. 
Note that final -ed is pronounced -d in the past tenses and past 
participles of all verbs ending in vowels or in voiced consonants 
(other than d); examples: played pleid, seized si:zd, begged begd. 10 

526. Like t, the English sound d is articulated by the tip of 
the tongue against the teeth-ridge (Pig. 27); but many foreign 
people, and especially those speaking romance languages, replace 
it by a sound made with the tip or blade of the tongue against the 
teeth (Pigs. 26, 63). This articulation produces an unnatural 
effect in English, especially when the d is final as in good gud. 

527. The palatograms for d are practically identical with those 
for t (Pigs. 64, 65, 66, 67). 

528. Many foreign people, and especially Germans, do not voice 
the sound d properly, hut replace it by d (§ 518). This sounds 
wrong to English people when voiced sounds precede and follow, 
as in addition a'difn, hide it 'haid it. But the use of d does not 
matter when such a word as do du: is said by itself or is initial 
in a sentence, or when such a word as card ka:d is said by itself 
or is final in a sentence. For exercises for acquiring a fully voiced 
d, see § 177. 

529. Spaniards and Portuguese people are apt to reduce d to 
a weak form of the corresponding fricative 9 (§ 702), especially 
when intervocalic and unstressed, as in ladder 'lseda. 

530. Words for practice: deal di:l, did did, debt det, dash dsej, 
dark da:k, dog dog, door do:, doom du:m, dust dAst, dirt do:t, date 
deit, dome doum, dine dain, down daun, dear dio, dare dto; hiding 
'haidiq, louder 'laudo, garden 'ga:dn, middle 'midi 11 ; lead (to con¬ 
duct) li:d, lead (metal) led, hard hard, load loud, wood wud. 

10 When the verb ends in d (or in t) the termination is pronounced -id; 
examples: added 'sedid, fitted 'fitid. When the verb ends with a voiceless 
consonant (other than t), the termination is pronounced -t (§ 514). 

Note that the termination -ed in adjectives is almost always pronounced 
-id. Hence a difference in pronunciation is made between aged (participle) 
eid3d and aged (attributive adjective) 'eid3id- blessed (participle) blest and 
blessed (adjective) 'blesid, etc. Similarly, the adverbs formed from participles 
take the pronunciation -idli, whatever the form of the simple participle may 
be; compare unfeigned All'feilld, unfeignedly All'feillidli, marked DlQlkt, 
markedly 1 mCllkidli, composed kam'pOUZd, composedly ksm'pouzidli. 

11 See § 590. 
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531. As regards the variety of d known as retroflex d (phonetic 
symbol c(), see Chap. XXV. 



532. In pronouncing the common varieties of k the air passage 
is completely blocked by raising the back of the tongue to touch 
the fore part of the soft palate, the soft palate being at the same 
time raised so as to shut off the nose passage (see Pig. 31); the air 
is compressed by pressure from the lungs and when the contact of 
the tongue with the palate is released by lowering the tongue, the 
air suddenly escapes through the mouth and in doing so makes an 
explosive sound; the vocal cords are not made to vibrate. The 
formation of the principal English k may be expressed shortly by 
defining it as a voiceless velar plosive consonant. 

533. The English k-phoneme contains several easily distinguish¬ 
able members. Firstly, there are variations in the place of tongue- 
articulation dependent upon the nature of a following vowel. 
Taking the k in come kAm as the principal member of the phoneme, 
we find that a more forward k is used before i: (as in keep ki:p) 
and a more backward k before o (as in cottage 'kotid 3 ) ; other 
intermediate sounds are used before other vowels according to 
their nature. Secondly, there exist varieties of k with different 
degrees of lip-rounding, the most notable being a strongly lip- 
rounded k used before w (as in queen kwi:n). The precise sound 
used also depends to some extent on preceding vowels. The 
k-sound used finally when a consonant precedes (as in ask disk) 
is about the same as that in kAm, that is to say the principal 
member. 

534. Thirdly, the amount of ‘aspiration’ of k before a vowel 
varies like that of p and t (see §§ 497, 512). Thus the principal 
k (as in kAm) has considerable aspiration, while an unstressed 
k with the same tongue-position (as in baker 'beika) and a k 
following s (as in sky skai) have less aspiration. The same applies 
to the fronter and backer members of the phoneme; compare 
kingdom 'kiqdam in which the k has fairly strong aspiration with 
talking 'taikiij and skin skin in which the k has less aspiration. 

535. Fourthly, k has nasal plosion before nasal consonants (as 
in acme 'askmi, Faulkner 'fo:kna, bacon 'beikn or 'beiki)). And 
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fifthly, a k with little or no plosion is used before other plosives 
(see §§ 578, 579, 581, 582). 

536. The principal English k pronounced by itself gives no 
palatogram on my artificial palate, but forward members of the 
phoneme give palatograms. A palatogram 
of the word key ki: pronounced by me is 
shown in Fig. 68. 

537. Members of the k-phoneme are 
regularly used where the ordinary spelling 
has k, and where it has c followed by one of 
the letters a, o or u or a consonant letter 
or finally; examples: king kii], cat kset, coat 
kout, cut kAt, fact fsekt, electric i'lektrik. Ch 
is pronounced k in some words, e.g. character 
'kserikto, chemist ‘kemist, Christmas 'krismas, 
ache eik. Qu is generally pronounced kw (e.g. queen kwi:n, quarter 
'kwa:ta), but there are a few words in which it is pronounced k 
(e.g. conquer 'koqka, liquor 'lika, antique sen'tilk). X is generally 
pronounced ks (e.g. box boks) ; for the exceptional cases in which 
it is pronounced gz, see § 547. 

538. In French the subsidiary k’s preceding front vowels are 
more forward than in English; in fact with many French people 
the contact is so far forward that the sound is the true palatal 
consonant c (Fig. 29). The use of such a sound gives to the 
ordinary English ear the effect of kj; thus when a Frenchman 
pronounces kept as cspt, it sounds to English people like kjept. 
French people are also liable to use a fronted k before A, ai, and 
au, as in cut kAt, kind kaind, count kaunt. The nature of this 
mistake will be realized by comparing Figs. 29, 30, and 31. 

539. Some Scandinavians and Germans exaggerate the aspira¬ 
tion of k, and say 'khiqdam, ‘khotid 3 , etc. Other Germans on 
the contrary, and especially those from Central Germany, are apt to 
pronounce the sound very feebly, and not to insert any aspiration 
after it; the consonant then sounds to an Englishman like a weak g 
(phonetic symbol g). Those who have a tendency to pronounce in 
this way must therefore be careful to pronounce the initial k with 
considerable force of breath. Scandinavians are also liable to 



Fig. 68. Palatogram 
of the English word 
key. 
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replace k by g when the sound occurs at the beginning of an 
unstressed syllable, as in thicker 'Oika, pocket 'pokit; also when 
preceded by s as in school skull. They should practise aspirating 
the k in such eases, and should not take notice of the diminution 
of aspiration referred to in § 534. 

540. French people on the other hand pronounce the consonant 
k strongly as in French, but they usually do not insert the aspiration. 
They should therefore rather aim at pronouncing 'khiqdam, 
khaind, ‘khotid 3 , etc., with exaggerated aspiration. 

541. Words for practice: key ki:, kill kil, kettle 'ketl, cat kset, 
cart ka:t, collar 'kola, cushion 'kujin, 12 cool ku.'l, cut kAt, curl ka:l, 
cave keiv, cold kould, kind kaind, cow kau, coil koil, Keir kia, care 
ksa, course koas or ko:s; acre 'eika, cooking 'kukiq, rocky 'roki; leak 
li:k, cake keik, pack psek, duke dju:k. 



542. The principal English g is formed exactly like the principal 
English k (§ 532) except that the force of exhalation is weaker 
and the vocal cords are made to vibrate so that ‘voice’ is heard. 
The formation of the principal English g may therefore be expressed 
shortly by defining the sound as a voiced velar plosive consonant. 

543. The English g-phoneme, like the k-phoneme, has subsidiary 
members with places of articulation different from that of the 
principal member. Thus if we take the g in govern 'gAvon as 
the principal member of the English g-phoneme, we find that the 
sound in geese gi:s has a fronter articulation and the sound in 
got got has a backer articulation. There are other varieties of g 
with intermediate places of articulation, and their use depends 
upon the nature of adjacent vowels. There exist also varieties of 
g with different degrees of lip-rounding, the most notable being 
a strongly lip-rounded g used before W, as in language 'lseggwidj. 

544. Other subsidiary members of the g-phoneme with partial 
voice or occasionally without voice are used by many speakers 


11 Also pronounced 1 kllj311 and 'kujn. 
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in initial and final positions and when a voiceless consonant precedes 
(see §§ 573, 576). 

545. As the chief members of the g-phoneme are wholly or 
partially voiced, there cannot be any ‘aspiration’ in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

546. A further subsidiary member of the g -phoneme with nasal 
plosion is used when m or n follows, as in dogmatic dog'msetik, 
Agnes 'segnis. Other g’s with little or no plosion occur before 
other plosive consonants (see §§ 578, 581, 583). 

547. Members of the g-phoneme are the regular sounds of the 
letter g when followed by one of the letters a, o or m or a consonant 
or when final (as in game geim, go gou, good gud, gum gAm, green 
grim, big big). The g -phoneme is also used in some words spelt 
with ge and gi, for instance get get, give giv, girl ga:l, 13 finger 
■figga. 11 The x in the prefix ex- is generally pronounced gz when 
immediately followed by a stressed or semi-stressed vowel, except 
in words beginning with exc-; examples: exact ig'zaekt, examine 
ig'zsemin, examination igizsemi'neifn, exhaust ig'zoist, exhibit 
ig'zibit (but except ik'sept, excite ik'sait); compare exhibition 
eksi'bijn, exercise 'eksasaiz, in which the vowel following the prefix 
is quite unstressed. 

548. As in the case of k some French people articulate g too 
far forward for English, and sometimes even replace it by the 


11 Pronounced gsal by some. 

14 The principal words in which g before e or i is pronounced g are gear gia, 
geese gi:s, get get, gibberish 'gibarij (also 'd3ibarij), gibbous 'gibas, giddy 'gidi, 
gift gift, gig gig, giggle 'gigl, gild gild, gill (of a fish) gil (gill, liquid measure, is 
d3il), gimlet 'gimlit, gimp gimp, begin bi'gin, gird ga:d, girder 'ga:da, girdle 
'gaidl, girl ga:l, girth ga:0, give giv, gizzard 'gizad : anger 'segga, conger 'kogga, 
eager 'i:ga, finger 'figga, hunger 'llAgga, linger 'ligga, longer 'lagga, longest 
'loggist, (fish-)monger -mAgga, stronger 'strogga, strongest 'stroggist, tiger 
'taiga, younger 'jAgga, youngest 'jAggist; all words ending with -gger, -gging, 
e.g. dagger 'dgegd, digging 'digig i also the names Gertrude 'gaitTUld, Gibbon(s) 
'giban(Z), Gibbs gibz, Gibson 'gibsn, Gilbey 'gilbi, Gilchrist 'gilkrist, Gillespie 
gi'lespi, Gillow 'gilou, Gilpin 'gilpin, Girton 'ga:tn, Gissing 'gisig and a 
number of less common names. Gill in ‘Jack and Gill’ (now more usually 
written Jill) is d3il, otherwise the proper name Gill is gil; Gifford is 'gifad 
and 'd3ifad, Gilson is 'd3ilsn and 'gilsn, Gimson is 'gimsn and 'd3imsn. 
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voiced palatal plosive j, when a front vowel follows, as in gay gei, 
guest gest, gallop 'gselap. Some French people do this also before 
a, ai and au, as in gun gAn, guide gaid, gown gaun. (j has the 
same tongue-position as c, see Fig. 29.) 

549. Many foreign people, and especially Germans, do not voice 
the sound g properly, but replace it by g (§ 539). This sounds 
wrong in English when voiced sounds precede and follow, as in 
regard ri'gaid, eager 'i:ga. But the use of g does not matter when 
such a word as go gou is said by itself or is initial in a sentence, 
or when such a word as jug d3Ag is said by itself or is final in a 
sentence. For exercises for acquiring a fully voiced g, see § 177. 

550. Spaniards and Portuguese people often reduce g to the 
corresponding fricative sound (phonetic symbol y), especially when 
intervocalic and unstressed, as in sugar 'Juga. Danes and some 
Germans have a similar tendency. 

551. Words for practice: geese gi:s, give giv, guess ges, gas gees, 
guard ga:d, got got, gauze ga:z, good gud, goose gu:s, gum gAm, girl 
ga:l, gate geit, goat gout, guide gaid, gown gaun, gear gia; eager 
'i:ga, tiger ‘taiga, organ 'o:gan, sugar 'Juga; big big, egg eg, log log, 
mug mAg. 

0 


552. The sound commonly known as the ‘glottal stop’ or ‘glottal 
catch,’ but more accurately termed the glottal plosive consonant, 
is not an essential sound of the English language, but it is necessary 
to say a few words about it here. 

553. In forming the sound ? the glottis is closed completely 
by bringing the vocal cords into contact, the air is compressed 
by pressure from the lungs, and then the glottis is opened (by 
separating the vocal cords) so that the air escapes suddenly. It 
is neither breathed nor voiced. 

554. An exaggerated form of this consonant constitutes the 
explosive sound heard in coughing. Some coughs can be 
represented in phonetic transcription. A common kind of cough is 

?Aha? Ah. 
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555. The consonant ? occurs as an essential sound of many 
languages; but in Received English it is not an essential sound, 
though it may often be heard incidentally. It sometimes occurs 
in Received English when a word which normally begins with a 
stressed vowel is specially emphasized. Thus it is absolutely false 
spoken with emphasis on absolutely would often be pronounced it S 
'psebsaluitli 'foils. The sound ? is also often prefixed to initial 
vowels when people speak with hesitation. 

556. Most foreign people, and more particularly Germans, have 
a tendency to insert the sound ? at the beginning of all words 
which ought to begin with vowels. Thus they will pronounce it was 
all our own fault as it woz 'Poll ?auo '?oun 'foilt. Sometimes they 
insert the sound in the middle of a word before a stressed vowel, 
saying for instance, wsa'Psez, kri'Peit, fizi'?olad 3 i instead of wta'rsez, 
kri'eit, fizi'olod 3 i [whereas, create, physiology). 

557. It is important that the foreign learner should remedy this 
error. The mistake is one which will effectually spoil what is 
otherwise a good pronunciation, and it is one which often necessitates 
a great deal of practice on the part of the learner. It must be 
remembered that in normal English there is no break between 
consecutive words which are closely connected by the sense. 
The normal English way of pronouncing may often be acquired 
by dividing up the sounds into syllables, thus: it wa 'za: laua 
'roun 'foilt. 

558. In phonetic transcriptions the absence of the glottal stop 
may be marked, if desired, by _ : thus, it wazjoil_auarjoun 'foilt. 

559. Further examples for practice: far away 'fa:r_a'wei, any¬ 
where else 'eniwsarjels, the ends of the earth 3Pendz_av 3Pa:9, 
to eat an apple tujiit^anjsepl, all over again 'oiljouvar^a'gein, 
not at all 'not^a'toil, to live on an island ta 'liv_on_anJailand, he 
put on an overcoat hii 1 put^on^an Jouvakout. 

560. Very frequently in dialectal English ? is used as a 
substitute for t in unstressed positions. Some speakers of received 
English pronounce like this, especially when m, n, r, j, or w follows, 
as in fortnight 'foipnait, Tottenham 'topnam, quite right 'kwai? 'rait, 
not yet 'no? ‘jet, that one 'See? WAn. It is not necessary for foreign 
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learners to adopt this pronunciation, but they should know of its 
existence. 


Theory of Plosive Consonants 

561. To pronounce a complete plosive consonant (§ 183) two 
things are necessary: (i) contact must be made by the articulating 
organs, (ii) the articulating organs must subsequently be separated. 
Thus, in pronouncing an ordinary p the lips must be first closed 
and then opened. 

562. While the organs articulating a plosive consonant are 
actually in contact they form what is termed the stop. In the 
case of voiceless consonants, e.g. p, no sound is heard during the 
stop; in the case of voiced consonants, e.g. b, some voice (a greater 
or less amount according to circumstances, §§ 572 ff.) is heard 
during the stop. 

CC.i The explosion of a plosive consonant is formed by the air 
as it suddenly escapes at the instant when the stop is released. 
The rush of air, however, necessarily continues for an appreciable 
time after the contact is released. A plosive consonant therefore 
cannot be fully pronounced without being followed by another 
independent sound, namely the sound produced by this rush of 
air. This independent sound may be either breathed or voiced. 

564. When we pronounce a voiceless plosive, e.g. p, “by itself,” 
it is generally followed by a short breathed sound which may be 
represented by h , thus p h . When we pronounce a voiced plosive, 
e.g. b, by itself, it is generally followed by a short vowel, which 
may be represented by ", thus b 9 . 

565. When a voiced plosive consonant is followed by a vowel, 
as in the group ba:, the vowel itself constitutes the necessary 
independent sound. 


Voiceless Plosives 

566. It is possible to pronounce a voiceless plosive consonant 
followed by a vowel, e.g. the group pa:, in such a way that the 
vowel constitutes the additional sound necessary for the full 
pronunciation of the consonant; the effect of this manner of 
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pronouncing the sequence is that the vowel-sound begins at the 
instant of the explosion of the consonant. It is also possible to 
pronounce a voiceless plosive consonant followed by a voiced con¬ 
sonant, e.g. the group pi, in such a way that the voice begins 
at the instant of the plosion. Voiceless plosive consonants pro¬ 
nounced in such a way that voice begins at the instant of the 
plosion are said to be unaspirated. 

567. Unaspirated voiceless plosives fall into two classes, viz. those 
uttered with considerable force of exhalation, and those in which 
the force of exhalation is weak. 18 The former strike the English 
ear as belonging to the p, t, k class; the latter, though voiceless, 
strike the English ear as belonging to the b, d, g class. Examples 
of the first kind are the French initial p, t, k, as in pere pg:r, tard 
ta: r, cas ka (see §§502, 519, 540); examples of the second are the 
sounds b, d, g, referred to in §§ 501, 518, 539, which are heard in 
many parts of Germany instead of the distinctly voiced b, d, g 
of normal North German. 

568. In English, initial voiceless plosives are not generally 
pronounced in this way, but as already remarked in §§ 497, 512, 
534, breath is heard immediately after the plosion. The sounds 
are then said to be aspirated. Thus part, pair could be written 
‘narrowly’ as p h a:t, p h £e; praise might be written ‘narrowly’ as 
transcription pSreiz. In Denmark and some parts of Germany 
aspiration of this kind is so strong that there is practically a 
full independent h inserted between p, t, k, and following vowels 
(§§501,518,539). 

Ejective Sounds 

569. It is possible to pronounce consonants of plosive nature 
in which the necessary air pressure is produced by some other 
means than by the lungs. Sounds in which the air is forced 
outwards by these means are called ejective consonants. 

570. The most important ejective sounds are those formed by 
a closure in the mouth (as for p, t, or k, for instance), keeping 
the soft palate raised and closing the glottis. The air in the 

18 With voiced plosive consonants the amount of force does not appreciably 
influence the effect of the sound on the European ear. 
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completely enclosed cavity thus formed is slightly compressed, 
chiefly through muscular action in the throat causing the larynx 
to rise somewhat; when the closure in the mouth is released, the 
air therefore escapes with a plosive noise, although the glottis 
remains closed. When exaggerated these ejective sounds have a 
peculiar hollow quality resembling the sound made in drawing a 
cork out of a bottle. 

571. These sounds are mentioned here because French people 
occasionally use them instead of ordinary voiceless plosives when 
final. Such a pronunciation may be corrected by pronouncing a 
distinct h after the explosion, e.g. practising the words up Ap, get 
get, look luk, as Aph, geth, lukh. 

Voiced Plosives 

572. In voiced plosive consonants the amount of voice heard 
during the stop may vary. In English and French when a voiced 
plosive, e.g. b, occurs between two vowels (as in about 8'baut), 
voice sounds throughout the whole of the stop. Many French 
people also pronounce initial voiced plosives in this way, e.g. the 
b in bas ba, the d in doute dut. 

573. In English when b, d, and g occur initially, as when bee bil, 
day dei, go gou are said by themselves, they are partially devoiced 
in the pronunciation of most people, that is to say, voice is not 
heard during the whole of the stop but only during part of it, 
generally the latter part. With some speakers the voice disappears 
altogether, so that the sounds are replaced by b, d, g. 

574. In the cases mentioned in the two preceding sections, the 
voice of the following vowel begins at the instant of the plosion. 

575. Another variety of plosive consonant may be made, in 
which the stop is voiced but breath is heard when the contact is 
released. Final voiced plosives are often pronounced in this way 
in English. This is especially the case when another consonant 
precedes, as in bulb bAlb (narrowly bAlb h ). 

576. With many speakers the stop itself is partially or even 
completely devoiced in these circumstances. In the latter case 
the consonants are very weak voiceless plosive consonants, or some¬ 
times weak ‘ejective’ sounds (§ 570). These weakened forms of 
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final voiced consonants may be represented by b, d, g, without 
inconvenience, being very similar in acoustic effect to the sounds 
b, d, g, previously described. Thus when bulb is said by itself, it 
is generally pronounced bAlb. 

577. In French, final voiced plosives are generally completed 
by the addition of a weak central vowel a , herbe for instance being 
pronounced srb 9 . French people should be careful not to make 
this final 8 at all strong in saying such English words as globe 
gloub, knob nob. 

Incomplete Plosive Consonants 

578. Sometimes plosive consonants are not fully pronounced. 
This happens in normal English when a plosive consonant is 
immediately followed by another plosive consonant or by an 
affricate. Thus in the usual pronunciation of such words as act 
sekt, picture ‘piktja, the tongue does not leave the roof of the 
mouth in passing from the k to the t or tj. There is therefore no 
explosion of the k; only the stop of it is pronounced. In Act 2 
'sekt'tu: there is in normal pronunciation no explosion to the k or 
to the first t; the first t is in fact only indicated by a silence. 
Similarly in empty 'empti there is no explosion to the p; its 
presence is indicated by a silence. 17 It is a case of a sound and 
a silence belonging to the same phoneme. Similarly in cub-pack 
'kAbpsek, begged begd there are no explosions to the b and g ; only 
the stops of the sounds are pronounced. 

579. In that time 'dset 'taim, red deer 'red 'die, the first t and 
d are not exploded; in fact, the only difference between the tt, 
dd here and the t, d in satire 'ssetaia, red ear 'red 'ia, readier 'redie, 
is that in the former cases the stop is very much longer than in 
the latter. Further instances of the same kind are lamp-post 
'lsemppoust, book-case 'bukkeis, cockcrow 'kokkrou. 

580. In apt sept, ebbed ebd the t, d are formed while the lips 
are still closed for the p, b. The result is that the p and b do 
not have normal plosion, that is to say no h or 9 is heard when 
the lips are separated. Similarly in suit-case 'sjuitkeis the k is 
formed during the stop of the t, with the result that little or no 
plosion is heard when the t is released. 


17 The word is often reduced to 'emti; there is also a variant 'emmti. 
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581. In ink-pot 'iqkpot, big boy 'big 'boi, the lips are closed for 
the p and b during the stop of the k and g. The result is that 
no explosion of the k or g is heard. 

582. The sequence td in that day 'dset 'dei differs from the d in 
muddy 'midi in having a longer stop, the first part of which is 
voiceless. 18 In 'Qset 'dei, midday 'middei (or 'mid'dei) the stops 
are of the same length, but in the former the first part of the 
stop is voiceless and the second part voiced, 18 while in the latter 
the stop is voiced throughout. Further instances of the same kind 
are scrap-book 'skreepbuk, black govm 'blsek'gaun, soap-bubble 
'soup.bAbl. 

583. The sequence dt in bedtime 'bedtaim only differs from the 
t in better 'beta, in having a longer stop, the first part of which 
is voiced. In 'bedtaim, 'Sset'taim, the stops are of the same length, 
but in the former the first part of the stop is voiced and the second 
part voiceless, while in the latter the stop is voiceless throughout. 
A further instance of the same kind is egg-cup 'egkap. 

584. Many foreign people pronounce all the above sequences of 
consonants in an unusual manner, by inserting h or 8 between the 
consonants. The mistake is particularly noticeable in the sequences 
kt, gd. Foreign people usually pronounce act as 8ek h t, picture as 
'pik h tja, begged as beg 9 d. The foregoing explanations (§§ 578-583) 
should enable them without much difficulty to pronounce such 
words as most English people do. 

585. Additional examples for practice: picked pikt, wrecked rekt, 
locked lokt, cooked kukt, worked wa:kt, fogged fogd, tugged tagd, 
exactly ig'zaektli, 19 expectation ,ekspek'teijn, big dog 'big 'dog. 

Nasal Plosion 

586. In sequences consisting of a plosive immediately followed 
by a nasal, e.g. the sequence tn in mutton 'matn, the plosive is not 
pronounced in the normal way. The explosion heard in pronouncing 
such sequences is not formed by the air escaping through the mouth, 
but the mouth closure is retained and the explosion is produced 
by the air suddenly escaping through the nose at the instant when 


18 With many speakers the whole of the stop is voiceless in these cases. 
18 Also often pronounced ig'zsekli or 'gzsekli. 
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the soft palate is lowered for forming the nasal consonant. This 
kind of plosion is known as nasal plosion. 

587. Many foreign people pronounce such English sequences as 
tn incorrectly. Thus they often pronounce mutton, topmost, etc., as 
'mAtan, 'top h moust, etc., instead of 'mAtn, 'topmoust, etc. 

588. Those who have difficulty may acquire the correct pro¬ 
nunciation by practising (i) pmpm . . . and bmbm . . . without 
opening the lips, (ii) tntn . . . and dndn . . . without moving the 
tip of the tongue, (iii) kqki) . . and gijgq . . . without moving 
the back of the tongue. 

589. Additional examples for practice: shopman 'Jopman, 
written 'ritn, certain 'sa:tn, sudden 'sAdn, hidden 'hidn, bacon 'beikq 
(alternative form of ’beikan), oatmeal 'outmiil, sharpness 'Jaipnis. 


Lateral Plosion 

590. In the sequences tl, dl, as in little 'litl, middle 'midi, the 
explosion of the t is lateral, that is to say the tip of the tongue 
does not leave the teeth-ridge in pronouncing the sequence. Many 
foreign people have difficulty in doing this, and consequently 
replace tl by tal or something similar (thus 'litel, 'midal). The 
correct pronunciation of the tl in little may be acquired by practising 
the exercises tltltl . . ., dldldl . . . with the tip of the tongue kept 
firmly pressed against the upper teeth, where it can be seen. In 
pronouncing these exercises the tip of the tongue should not move 
at all. 


590a. Many English people reinforce syllable-final p, t, k by 
means of a simultaneous glottal stop. The onset of this glottal 
closure may precede that of the oral closure, as in top to?p, eight 
ei?t, back bse?k. A similar glottalization may accompany syllable- 
final tj, e.g. catch kseptj. 



Chapter XVIII 

THE ENGLISH AFFRICATE CONSONANTS 

591. An ‘affricate’ consonant is a kind of plosive in which the 
articulating organs are separated more slowly than usual. In 
pronouncing ordinary plosives the separation is made with great 
rapidity, and the acoustic effect of the consonant is what might 
be called ‘clean-cut’; the plosion itself may be regarded as an 
instantaneous noise; if a vowel or an aspiration (h) follows, the 
ear cannot detect any intermediate glide between the plosion and 
that vowel or aspiration. 

692. When, however, the separation of the articulating organs 
is performed less rapidly, the ear perceives distinctly the glide 
between the plosion and a following sound. The effect of this 
glide is essentially the sound of the homorganie fricative consonant, 
through the position for which the articulating organs necessarily 
pass. 

593. There exist degrees of affrication corresponding to the 
degrees of rapidity with which the separation of the articulating 
organs is performed. If affrication is perceptible but only very 
slight, the sound is classified as a plosive. But if there is strong 
affrication, such that the effect of the homorganie fricative is 
distinctly perceived by the hearer, then the sound is classified as 
an affricate. 

594. As there exist fricative consonants corresponding to every 
plosive, so also there are affricates corresponding to every plosive 
(with the exception of ? which has no corresponding fricative). 

595. The nature of an affricate may be well seen by articulating 
the affricate corresponding to the plosive b. Pronounce the 
syllable bu firstly in the normal manner and then performing the 
separation of the lips slowly in such a way that the bi-labial 
fricative J5 1 is heard before the vowel begins; the consonant then 
becomes an affricated b. A similar exercise should be tried with 


1 The Middle German sound of w, Spanish sound of b. 
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a dental d. First pronounce the syllable da (with a dental d), 
then make a similar movement but withdrawing the tongue slowly 
from the teeth in such a way that the dental fricative 5 2 is heard 
as a transitory sound before the vowel begins; the consonant then 
becomes an affricated dental d. 

596. It is convenient as a rule to represent affricates in phonetic 
transcription by digraphs consisting of the symbol for the normal 
plosive followed by the symbol for the homorganic fricative. Thus 
the affricate corresponding to b may be written bjl, and the affricate 
corresponding to dental d may be written d 9 . Affricates corre¬ 
sponding to other sounds of the d-type may be written dz, d 3 , 
dj, etc. The breathed affricates may be represented in a similar 
way thus p $, 3 tO, ts, tj, tj , 4 * kx , 6 corresponding to p, dental t, 
other varieties of t, k, etc. 

597. The fricative glide which finishes an affricate is an essential 
part of its pronunciation; this glide gives to each affricate its 
distinctive character, and it is never suppressed. 8 In this respect 
affricates differ from plosives (see §§ 578-583). Thus the affricate 
is pronounced with plosion and off-glide in the past tenses of 
verbs ending in tf or d3, as in attached o'teetft, pledged pled3d. 
But in the past tenses of verbs ending with the plosives p, b, k 
or g, e.g. in stopped stopt, rubbed rAbd, cracked krsekt, dragged 
drsegd, these consonants have no plosion. The same thing is 
well seen in compound words and in juxtapositions of words. 
The affricates tj and d 3 are pronounced with plosion and off-glide 
in latch-key 'lsetjki:, which place 'witj 'pleis, lodge-keeper 'lod3,ki:po, 
large toum 'la:d3 ‘taun, Bridgetown 'brid3taun, orange juice 'orind3 
d 3 u:s. (The plosive consonants have no plosion in similar com¬ 
binations, e.g. in hat-box 'hsetboks, hat-pin 'hgetpin, that place 
'dset 'pleis, neck-tie 'nek-tai, back door 'baek 'do:, cardboard 'ka:dbo:d, 
egg-plant 'egplaint, pug dog 'pag dog, Egton 'egton, Bridport 'bridpoit.) 

2 For 9 see § 702. 

3 $ is the symbol for ‘bi-labial /.’ 

* Generally simplified to tl or tr. 

6 X represents the German acA-sound. 

4 If we except the case of ‘doubling’ in languages such as Italian and 

Hindi. 
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598. For the above reason the representation of affricates by 
digraphs is particularly appropriate. 

599. At the same time it must be realized that it is sometimes 
more convenient to represent affricates by single letters. Such 
representation is feasible in writing the many languages which 
contain relatively few affricates; it could hardly be applied to a 
language containing a number of affricates, owing to the difficulty 
of devising a sufficient number of good symbols. When a language 
contains only two affricates of the tj and d3 type, the letters C 
and j are appropriate for representing them, provided that these 
letters are not required for representing palatal plosives in the same 
language. 7 

600. In Received English there are six affricates which may be 
represented phonetically by the digraphs tj, (I 3 , ts, dz, tr, dr. (tr, 
dr are written in place of tl, dr, in order to avoid the introduction 
of the additional symbols 1 , g). 


601. In pronouncing the principal member of the English tf- 
phoneme, the air-passage is completely blocked by raising the 
soft palate and raising the tip and blade of the tongue into the 
position shown in Fig. 69, that is to say 
a closed position in which the main part 
of the tongue is shaped nearly as for J 
(Fig. 99); while the ‘stop’ is being held, 
air is compressed by pressure from the 
lungs; when the tongue is removed from 
the teeth-ridge, the air escapes through the 
mouth: the removal of the tongue is 
performed in such a way that the effect of 
Fig. 69. Tongue-position homorganic fricative f is audible before 

affricate tj any following sound is reached (see § 592); 

the vocal cords are not made to vibrate. 



7 Some phoneticians recommend using C and J in transcribing English. 
I am doubtful if there is anything to be gained by adding these two symbols, 
and it might be urged that there would be an inconsistency in not also intro¬ 
ducing special signs for tr and dl. 
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The formation of tf may be expressed shortly by defining it as a 
voiceless palato-alveolar affricate consonant. 8 

602. Those whose languages contain aspirated and unaspirated 
plosives regard the English tf as aspirated in stressed position, 
as in chair tfsa, enchant in'tjaint. This aspiration is, however, 
combined with the J-element and is not heard clearly following it. 
Nevertheless, the notation tf h E3, in l tj h a:nt may be used when it is 
desired to show the aspiration. In unstressed 
position there is little or none of this aspiration 
in English (e.g. in kitchen 'kitfin lecture 'lektfa). 

603. tf really stands for a diaphone; that is 
to say the sound varies to some extent with 
different speakers. In particular there is varia¬ 
tion in lip-articulation. With some (probably 
the majority) the tongue-articulation is accom¬ 
panied by protrusion of the lips as for J Fig. 70. Palatogram 
(Fig. 101), while with others the lips are spread. of the English tf in 
Slight variations may also be observed in the the sj liable tfa.. 
position of the tip of the tongue. 

604. Fig. 70 shows a palatogram of the English tf. It should 
be compared with the palatograms of English t (Figs. 64, 65), 
ts (Fig. 72) and tr (Fig. 73). 

605. tf is the usual English sound of ch and tch, as in chain 
tfein, choose tfu:z, orchard 'oitfad, watch wotf, wretched 'retfid. 
It is also the usual sound of t in unstressed -ture, as in furniture 
'fainitfa, nature 'neitja. 9 Ti has the value of tf when the termina¬ 
tion -tion is preceded by s, as in question 'kwestfan, combustion 
kam'bAstfan. Te is pronounced tf in righteous 'raitfas, but not in 
other words ending in -teems. 

606. Most foreign learners do not experience difficulty in pro¬ 
nouncing an adequate tf. Danes, however, are apt to substitute 
tj for it, and make choose sound too much like tju:z; to remedy 
this error it is first necessary to learn to make a good f by the 
method given in § 735 ; then a good tf may be acquired by prefixing 
to f the appropriate variety of t. The sound must, if necessary, 

8 For glottalization of tf, see § 590a, p. 159. 

9 Exceptions are aperture 'gepatjua, overture 'OUVatjUd (rarely with -tfa). 
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be somewhat exaggerated by articulating with the tip of the tongue 
a little too far back, and care must be taken to round and protrude 
the lips well as shown in Fig. 101. 

607. Words for practice: cheap tji:p, chin tjin, check tjek, chap 
tfaep, charm tfa:m, chop tjop, chalk tfo:k, choose tfu:z, chum tjam, 
church tjaitj, picture 'piktja, chain tjein, choke tjouk, child tjaild, 
choice tjais, cheer tjia, chair tfea ; each i:tj, ditch ditj, sketch sketf, 
porch poitj, much mitj, birch bait/, H eitj, broach, brooch broutf, 
couch kautj. 

608. The affricate tf must be distinguished from the sequence 
t + J which also occurs in English. When it is desired in phonetic 
transcription to show that this sequence is used, a hyphen must 
be placed between the t and the J. Examples of the group t + J 
are courtship 'koit-Jip, nutshell 'nat-Jel, light-ship 'lait-Jip, Dorsetshire 
'doisit-Ja. 

d3 

609. The principal member of the English d 3 -phoneme is formed 
like tf except that the vocal cords are made to vibrate so that 
‘voice’ is produced during the articulation of the sound. The 
formation of the sound may therefore be expressed shortly by 
defining it as a voiced palato-alveolar affricate consonant. 

610. Being a voiced sound it cannot have ‘aspiration’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

611. The d 3 -phoneme has subsidiary members with partial voice 
which are used in initial and final positions (as when generally 
■d 3 enrali is initial or when bridge brid 3 is final), and when a breathed 
consonant precedes (as in gas-jet 'g8esd3et). Many English people 
use a completely voiceless d 3 in these situations. 

612. d3 is subject to diaphonic variations similar to those 
mentioned in § 603. 

613. d3 is the usual English sound of j, and the usual sound 
of g before e, i, and y 10 ; examples: jump d 3 Amp, jaw 630 \,jet d 3 et, 
gem d 3 em, giant 'd3aiant, page peid 3 , pigeon ‘pid 3 in, religion ri'lid 3 an, 


10 For the words in which g before e or i has the sound g see footnote 14 
on p. 149. 
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gymnastic d 3 im'n 8 estik; dg has this sound in edge ed3, judgment 
'd 3 Ad 3 mant, etc. Note also the miscellaneous words grandeur 
'grsend 30 , soldier 'souk^a, Greenwich 'grinid 3 , Norwich 'norid 3 , 
sandwich 'ssenwid 3 . n 

614. Most foreign people, except Danes and South Germans, 
pronounce d3 sufficiently well without difficulty. Danes are apt 
to replace it by dj and make June d 3 u:n sound too much like dune 
dju:n; to correct this error, learn 3 first (§742) and then prefix 
the appropriate variety of d, taking care to articulate with the 
tip of the tongue against the teeth-ridge (not too far forward) 
and to protrude the lips as shown in Fig. 101. 

615. South Germans are liable to use $ 3 , a voiceless sound 
resembling tj, in place of d 3 - This sounds wrong to English people 
when voiced sounds precede and follow, as in engaging in'geid 3 U], 
adjoin a'd 3 oin. But the use of d 3 does not matter when such a 
word as join d 30 in is said by itself or is initial in a sentence, or 
when such a word as edge ed 3 is said by itself or is final in a sentence. 
Foreign learners who have difficulty in giving sufficient voice to 
d 3 should practise exercises of the types recommended in §§ 177, 
792. 

616. Words for practice: Jean d 3 i:n, jig d 3 ig, gem d 3 em, Jack 
d 3 sek, jar 63 a:, job d 3 ob, jaw 630 :, June d 3 u:n, just d3Ast, journey 
'd 3 a:ni, injure 'ind 33 , James d 3 eimz, joke d 30 uk, gibe d 3 aib, joy 
d 30 i, jeer d 3 ia ; bridge brid 3 , large la:d 3 , George 630 : 63 , age eid 3 - 


[tsj 

617. The sequence of letters ts is used in more than one sense in 
transcribing English. There exists an affricate ts, but it is a rare 
sound and only occurs in words and names borrowed from foreign 
languages such as tsetse 'tsetsi (first ts ), 12 Tsana 'tsa:na, Tsushima 
‘tsuijima. There exist also sequences consisting of t followed by s; 

11 But Ipswich 'ipswitf, Droitwich 'droitwitf. Some say 'SSSnwitJ in the 
singular, but 'ssenwid3iz seems to be universal for the plural. The place- 
name Sandwich is more usually 'ssenwitj, but some say ’S8enwid3 and there 
exists an old-fashioned pronunciation 'ssenidS- Ostrich is usually pronounced 
’DStritJ, but the form ' 0 strid 3 may also be heard. 

18 Also pronounced 'tetsi- 
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in some cases, e.g. in outside 'aut'said, outset 'autset, the two sounds 
are clearly separated, while in other cases, e.g. in cats ksets, curtsey 
■ke:tsi, they are pronounced together in more or less intimate 
combination. Thus though the ts of curtsey is not a true affricate, 
it is more like an affricate than the ts of outside is. In 'tsetsi the 
first ts is a true affricate, but the second is like the ts in curtsey. 



Fig. 71. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of the ‘stop’ of the 
affricate tS- 



Fig. 72. Palatogram 
of the affricate ts in 
the syllable tsQI. 


618. The affricate ts is formed by placing the main part of the 
tongue as for s (§ 709) and bringing the blade to touch the teeth¬ 
ridge as shown in Fig. 71; air is compressed by pressure from the 
lungs, and then the tongue is removed not too rapidly from the 
teeth-ridge; at the beginning of the separation there is a plosion, 
and as the separation proceeds, the effect of a short s is audible; 
the vocal cords are held apart during the production of the sound, so 
that no ‘voice’ is present. The formation of the sound may be 
expressed shortly by defining it as a voiceless blade-alveolar affricate 
consonant. 

619. Fig. 72 shows a palatogram of the affricate ts. It should 
be compared with the palatograms of English t (Figs. 64, 65), tj 
(Fig. 70) and tr (Fig. 73). 

620. As the true affricate ts is so uncommon in English, and as 
it appears to occur exclusively in initial position, it is not necessary 
for practical purposes to have a special symbol to distinguish it 
from the group t + S. When it is desired to show specially that t 
and s are separately pronounced, a hyphen may be introduced, 
thus outset 'aut-set. 
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[dz| 

621. The affricate dz is formed like the affricate ts except that 
its articulation is accompanied by vibration of the vocal cords so 
that ‘voice’ is heard. The formation of the sound may therefore 
be expressed shortly by describing it as a voiced blade-alveolar 
affricate consonant. 

622. The sound is very uncommon in English. It only occurs in 
foreign proper names beginning with dz, e.g. Dzungaria dzAq'gearia. 

623. There also occurs in English the sequence d + z, in which 
the two sounds are in fairly intimate combination, though not 
sufficiently intimate as to constitute a true affricate. This sequence 
dz is common in final position, as in reads ri:dz, fields fi:ldz, woods 
wudz; in this position it is often partially or completely devoiced 
(see §§ 722, 788, 789). In medial position dz is rare, and occurs 
mainly in compound words, such as bird’s-eye 'baidzai, and in 
borrowed foreign words, such as piazza pi'sedza. 


[trj 

624. As already mentioned in § 617, it is often difficult to draw 
a fine of demarcation between an affricate and an intimate combina¬ 
tion of two sounds. It is, however, probably correct to class the 
Southern English tr (as in tree tri:) as an affricate. The sound tr is 
formed by placing the main part of the tongue as for r (§747) and 
bringing the tip of the tongue to touch the back part of the teeth¬ 
ridge very much as shown in Fig. 28; air is compressed by pressure 
from the lungs, and then the tongue is removed not too rapidly from 
the teeth-ridge; at the beginning of the separation there is a plosion, 
and as the separation proceeds the effect of j (breathed fricative r) 
is audible; the vocal cords are held apart during the production of 
the sound, so that no ‘voice’ is present. The formation of the sound 
may be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiceless post-alveolar 
affricate consonant. 

625. If the separation of the tongue were performed very rapidly, 
the corresponding plosive would be produced. This plosive is one 
variety of Indian retroflex (cerebral) t (()• 
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626. Eig. 73 shows a palatogram of the affricate tr. It should 
be compared with the palatograms of English t (Figs. 64, 65), tj 
(Fig. 70), and ts (Fig. 72). 

627. The affricate tr is the usual sound of 
tr in English; examples: tree trir, straight streit, 
entrance 'entrans. 

628. Foreign learners who have difficulty in 
pronouncing the English r have also difficulty 
with tr. There are two methods of acquiring 
tr. One is to learn r first, by the methods 
suggested in § 766, and then prefix to it the 
appropriate variety of t. The other is to start 
from tj and try to pronounce it with the jaws 
widely separated. Place two fingers one above 

the other between the teeth, and try to say tj; the resulting sound 
approximates very nearly to the English tr. This exercise may be 
done still better with a cork about an inch in diameter; the 
endeavour to pronounce chain tjein with the cork held between 
the teeth produces a syllable almost identical with train trein. 

629. Words for practice: tree tri:, trick trik, treasure 'tre 38 , 
travel 'traevl, trance trains, trot trot, trawler 'troilo, true tru:, trust 
trast, tradition tro'dijn, train trein, trophy 'troufi, try trai, trout 
traut, Troy troi, matron 'meitron, poultry 'poultri, symmetry 'simitri, 
actress 'sektris. 

630. The affricate tr must be distinguished from the sequence 
t -f- r which also occurs in English. When it is desired in phonetic 
transcription to show that this sequence is used, a hyphen must 
be placed between the t and the r, unless there is a stress-mark 
separating the letters. Examples of the sequence t -j- r are rest¬ 
room 'rest-rum, outrageous aut'reid39S. 



Fig. 73. Palatogram 
of the affricate tr in 
the syllable trai. 


631. The affricate dr is formed like tr except that the vocal 
cords are made to vibrate so that ‘voice’ is produced during the 
articulation of the sound. The formation of the sound may there¬ 
fore be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiced post-alveolar 
affricate consonant. 
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632. If the separation of the tongue-tip from the roof of the 
mouth is performed very rapidly, the sound produced is no longer 
an affricate but is the corresponding plosive. This plosive is one 
variety of Indian retroflex (cerebral) d (d). 

633. The affricate dr is the usual sound of dr in English; examples: 
dream, dri:m, draw dro:, hundred 'hAndrad. It occasionally occurs 
finally in words borrowed from French, such as cadre ka:dr; in 
these cases the dr is often partially or completely devoiced. 

634. Foreign learners who have difficulty in pronouncing the 
English r have also difficulty with dr. dr may be acquired by 
methods similar to those recommended for tr (§ 628). Jaw d 30 :, 
jug d 3 Ag pronounced with a large cork held between the teeth 
become practically draw dro:, drug drag. 

635. Words for practice: dream dri:m, drip drip, dread dred, 
drag drseg, draft, draught dreeft, drop drop, draw dro:, drew dru:, 
drum drAm, dramatic dro'msetik, draper 'dreipa, drove drouv, dry 
drai, drought draut, Droitwich 'droit-witf, dreary 'driari, drawer 13 
droa or (more commonly) dro:, Drury 'druari; laundry 'lo:ndri, 
Andrew 'sendru:, bedroom 'bedrum, 14 kindred 'kindrid. 

636. The affricate dr must be distinguished from the sequence 
d + r which also occurs in English. When it is desired in phonetic 
transcription to show that this sequence is used, a hyphen must 
be placed between the d and the r, unless there is a stress-mark 
separating the letters. Examples of the sequence d + r are head¬ 
rest 'hed-rest, head-room (room for one’s head) 'hed-rum, 14 blood- 
red 'blAd'red or 'blAd-red, hand-writing 'hsend-raitiq. 14 


13 Meaning a sliding box in a table, etc. Drawer meaning a person who 
draws is 'dro:0. 

14 It is noteworthy that bedroom is usually said with the affricate dr. In 
other compounds the d and r are pronounced separately, as shown in § 636. 
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THE ENGLISH NASAL CONSONANTS 

637. Nasal consonants are formed by closing the mouth-passage 
completely at some point, the soft palate being held in its 
lowered position so that the air is free to pass out through the 
nose. 

638. There are three nasal consonant phonemes in English. 
They are represented phonetically by the letters m, n, q. 


LEJ 

639. The principal member of the English m-phoneme is formed 
as follows. The mouth-passage is completely blocked by closing 
the lips; the soft palate is lowered so that, when air is emitted by 
pressure from the lungs, it passes out through the nose; the tongue 
is held in a neutral position; the vocal cords are made to vibrate 
so that ‘voice’ is produced. The formation of the sound may be 
expressed shortly by defining it as a voiced bi-labial nasal consonant. 

640. When a vowel follows, the position of the tongue during 
the production of m approximates to the position required for 
that vowel. To this extent, therefore, it may be said that there 
are subsidiary members of the phoneme. With most speakers, 
however, these differences of tongue-position are slight and their 
effects on the acoustic quality of the sound are negligible. 

641. A labio-dental nasal (nj) is used by some speakers as a sub¬ 
sidiary member of the m-phoneme when f or v follows, as in 
triumph 'traiamf, comfort 'kAinfat, Dumville 'dAmvil, information 
imfe'meijn (a variant of infa'meijn). This subsidiary sound is 
used chiefly by those whose upper teeth project considerably beyond 
the lower teeth. 

642. A partially devoiced m (phonetically m) sometimes occurs 
as a subsidiary member of the m-phoneme when s precedes in the 
same syllable, as in small smo;l (see § 845 (i) a). 

168 
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643. m is the regular sound of the letter m; examples: make 
meik, come kam. M is, however, silent in initial mn-, as in 
mnemonic nii'monik. 

0 

644. The principal member of the English n-phoneme is formed 
as follows. The mouth-passage is completely blocked by raising 
the tip of the tongue to touch the teeth-ridge as shown in Fig. 74; 
the soft palate is lowered so that, when air is emitted by pressure 
from the lungs, it passes out through the nose; the vocal cords 
are made to vibrate so that ‘voice’ is produced. This formation 
may be expressed shortly by defining the sound as a voiced alveolar 
nasal consonant. 

645. Subsidiary members of the English n-phoneme exist, and 
notably an advanced (dental) variety which is used when 0 or 6 
follows (as in enthusiasm in'Gjuizieezm, in there 'in '089) and a 
retracted variety used before r (as in enrol in'roul). Practically 
these varieties are of no importance, since they are acoustically 
almost indistinguishable from the principal n. A partially devoiced 
n also occurs as a subsidiary member of 
the phoneme. It is used when s precedes 
in the same syllable (as in sneeze sni:z, 
see § 845 (i) a). 

646. Some foreign people, chiefly 
speakers of Romance languages, regularly 
use a dental n, i.e. a n articulated by the 
tip of the tongue against the upper teeth. 

The difference of sound is unimportant 
except in final position, where the use of FJg 74 p os {tionof 
dental n gives an unnatural effect to English Tongue and Soft Palate 
ears. These foreign people have no diffi- for English n. 

culty in pronouncing such words as own 

oun, done dan with an alveolar n, when once the formation has 
been explained to them. 

647. Some Germans use a slightly palatalized n differing from 
the usual English n in the same way as the German 1 does from 
the English final 1 (see Chap. XX). The correct English n has a 
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duller quality than this German variety of n. The “clear” quality 
of this palatalized variety is often strengthened by lip-spreading. 
The effect of the sound is strange to English ears when final or 
followed by a consonant, and especially when preceded by a back 
vowel, e.g. in pond pond, soon su:n. The correct English n presents 
no great difficulty after the English final 1 has been acquired 
(§§ 670-672). Note that lip-spreading should be avoided in 
pronouncing the English n, and that if a back vowel precedes, 
as in pond, su:n, it is well to maintain the lip position of the back 
vowel until the completion of the n. 

648. The palatograms of the various kinds of n are similar to 
those of t (Figs. 64, 65, 66, 67). 

649. French learners have to be told that -gn- is pronounced 
with g followed by n in English. Those who do not know this 
follow French usage, and use a palatal nasal consonant (ji) in 
such words as ignorance 'ignarans. 

649a. n is the usual sound of the letter n ; examples: nine nain, 
linen 'linin. 

JD_ 

650. The principal member of the English q-phoneme is formed 
as follows. The mouth-passage is completely blocked by raising 
the back of the tongue to touch the fore part of the soft palate as 
shown in Fig. 75; the soft palate is in its lowered position, so that 
when air is emitted by pressure from the lungs it issues through 
the nose; the vocal cords are made to vibrate, so that ‘voice’ is 
produced. The formation of this q may be expressed shortly by 
defining it as a voiced velar nasal consonant. 

651. Varieties of q with fronter and backer tongue-articulation 
occur as subsidiary members of the phoneme. Their use is deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the adjacent vowels. Thus the principal q 
is used after a, as in young jAq, trunk trAqk, and when o precedes 
and i follows, as in belonging bi'laqiq (first q); a backer variety 
of q is used after a finally, as in long log; and varieties of different 
degrees of advancement are used after the front vowels, the frontest 
occurring after i, as in sing siq, bringing 'briqiq. These differences 
of articulation can easily be felt, but they are of no practical 
importance, because the acoustic differences are hardly appreciable, 
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652. The q-phoneme is represented in spelling by final ng, as 
in king kit), and very often by n before letters representing k and 
g sounds, as in ink iqk, anchor 'aeqka, finger 'fiqga, 'strongest 'stroqgist. 

653. In regard to the pronunciation of the sequence of letters 
ng when medial, it is to be noted that (i) q alone is used in words 
formed from verbs by the addition of the suffixes -er and -ing, 
e.g. singer 'siqa, hanging 'hseqiq ; (ii) the prefix con- when followed 
by the sounds k or g, is pronounced by most people with q when 
the following syllable is quite unstressed, but with n when the 
following syllable has stress (primary or secondary); thus, congress 
'koqgres, congregation ikoqgri'geifn have q, while concur kan'ka:, 
congratulation kanigraetju'leijn have n; (iii) the prefixes en-, in-, 
un- are pronounced with n by most speakers of Received English: 
thus engage in'geid3, ingredient in'griidiant, ungrateful 'An'greitfl 
have n. These latter prefixes are also generally pronounced with 
n when k follows, as in encourage in'kArid3, increase (noun) 'inkriis, 
increase (verb) in'kriis, uncomfortable An'kAmfatabl. There is, how¬ 
ever, a tendency at the present day to use q in place of n in cases 
(ii) and (iii). 



654. The principal English q gives no palatogram on an ordinary 
artificial palate, since no part of the contact is against the hard 
palate. The subsidiary q used after i gives the palatogram shown 
in Fig. 77. 

655. The sound q is often pronounced incorrectly by French 
people. They have a tendency to replace it by the palatal nasal 
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ji, especially when a front vowel precedes. The difference between 
q and ji will be seen from Figs. 75, 76. 

656. ji is the ordinary French ‘n mouille,’ as in montagne 
m5taji. French people have to remember that for the English q 
the contact of the tongue with the palate is much further back 
than for the French ji. It is often useful for them to practise the 
sound q with the mouth very wide open. 1 



Fig. 77. Palatogram 
of the ‘advanced’ q in 
the English sequence 
-iq (my pronuncia¬ 
tion). 



Fig. 78. Palatogram 
of French Jl in the 
sequence ajlft- 


657. Some Germans have a tendency to replace final q by the 
sequence qk, thus confusing for instance sing siq and sink siqk. 
This defect may be remedied by pronouncing final q very long, thus 
siq:. It should be observed that the substitution of qk for q in 
nothing, something, anything is found in London dialect (Cockney) 
but is not considered a desirable pronunciation. 

658. Words for practice: bring briq, sang sseq, long loq, rung 
rAq; longing 'loqiq, singer 'siq9 ; longest 'loqgist, anger 'seqgo, anchor 
'8eqk9, younger 'jAqge, handkerchief 'hseqketjif. 


1 The mouth may be kept open if necessary by means of a large cork, 
1£ inches wide, placed between the front teeth. 
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THE ENGLISH LATERAL CONSONANTS 

659. The lateral consonants occurring in English are represented 
phonetically by the letter 1. Several varieties occur in Received 
Southern English, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to 
distinguish two. These are known as ‘clear’ 1 and ‘dark’ 1. They 
are members of the same phoneme, the principle governing their 
use being that clear 1 occurs only before vowels and before j, while 
dark 1 is only used before all other consonants and finally. Thus 
‘clear’ 1 is used in leave li:v, lake leik, along a'loq, million 'miljan, 
while ‘dark’ 1 is used in feel fill, field fi:ld, people 'piipl. 1 

660. Both these consonants are primarily articulated by the 
tip of the tongue touching the teeth-ridge in such a way that 
though there is complete closure in the middle of the mouth, yet 
a passage for the air is left on one or both sides of the tongue; 
the soft palate is in its raised position; the vocal cords are made 
to vibrate so that ‘voice’ is produced. This formation may be 
expressed shortly by defining the sounds as voiced alveolar lateral 
consonants. In order to give a complete definition of any particular 
variety of 1-sound it is, however, necessary to specify in addition 
the position of the main body of the tongue (see §§ 665-669). 

661. In narrow (allophonic) transcription the clear 1 and dark 1 
are distinguished as 1 and 1 respectively. Thus the word little, which 
is usually transcribed simply 'litl, might be written in narrow tran¬ 
scription 'litl. 

662. The English 1-phoneme is always represented in current 
spelling by the letter l. Examples: let let, look luk, collar 'kola, 
bell bel (narrow transcription bel), belt belt (belt), people ‘pi:pl 
('pi:pi). L is silent in calf ka:f, half half, behalf bi'haif, chalk 
tjoik, walk work, Fa(u)lkner 'faikna; balm ba:m, calm ka:m, palm 
pa:m, psalm sa:m, qualm kwoim, 2 Malmesbury 'maimzbari, salmon 
'sseman; could kud and kad, should Jud and Jad, would wud and 

1 Many English people use a very dark 1 when it is syllabic (as in ’piipl) 
and a less dark variety in other oases (as in fill, filld). 

s Also kwaim. 
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wed and ad, Holborn 'houban 3 ; folk iouk, yolk jouk, Folkestone 
'foukstan; holm houm; Lincoln 'liqkan ; calve ka:v, halve ha:v, salve 
(soothe) sa:v 4 ; colonel 'ke:nl. 

683. Many foreign people articulate their 1-sound with the tip or 
blade of the tongue against the teeth. It should be noticed, 
however, that such variations in the position of the tip of the 
tongue do not appreciably affect the quality of 1-sounds. Varia¬ 
tions in the quality of 1-sounds are due chiefly to the position of 
the main part of the tongue (see § 665, also footnote 6 on p. 176). 

664. l-sounds are pronounced unilaterally by many. In this 
pronunciation the tongue obstructs the air passage in the middle 
of the mouth and on one side, the air being free to pass out on 
the other side. The sounds thus produced are not appreciably 
different from the normal lateral sounds, in which both sides are 
open. 

665. Many varieties of l-sounds may be formed with the tip 
of the tongue in the lateral position against the teeth-ridge or 
teeth. These varieties depend on the position of the main part 
of the tongue and not on the position of the tip; this is a point 
of considerable importance. While the tip is touching the teeth¬ 
ridge or teeth, the main part is free to take up any position, and 
in particular it may take up any vowel-position. The 1-sound 
produced with a given vowel-position of the main part of the 
tongue always has a noticeable acoustic resemblance to that vowel; 
it may be said to have the ‘resonance’ of that vowel. It is not 
difficult to pronounce a whole series of l-sounds having the resonance 
of all the principal vowels, i, e, a, o, u, 8, etc. These varieties 
of 1 may be represented, when necessary, by the notation 1‘, 1®, 
1°, 1°, 1”, 1®, etc. 6 

666. Figs. 79, 80 and 81 show the approximate positions of 
the tongue in pronouncing l 1 , 1”, and 1® with the tip of the tongue 
against the teeth-ridge. Similar diagrams may be drawn to show 
the formation of 1', 1°, 1® pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
against the teeth. 

3 'houlbsn is now sometimes heard from speakers of Received English, 
and this pronunciation seems to be gaining ground. 

4 But salve in the sense of ‘to save a ship’ is SSelv. Valve is VSelv. 

6 It is often convenient in oral work to refer to these sounds as ‘1 with 
i-resonanoe,’ ‘1 with U-resonance,’ etc. 
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Fig. 79. Tonguo-posi- Fig. 80. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of ‘clear’ 1 ( 1 '). tion of ‘dark’ 1 ( 1 °). 



Fig. 82. Palatogram 
of 1* with tip of 
tongue placed as in 
English. 



Fig. 83. Palatogram 
of l e with tip of 
tongue placed as in 
English. 



Fig. 85. Palatogram 
of 1 ° (1 with resonance 
of English short 0) 
with tip of tongue 
placed as in English. 



Fig. 86. Palatogram 
of 1 with tip of 
tongue placed as in 
English. 



Fig. 81. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of intermediate 

id*)- 



Fig. 84. Palatogram 
of 1 “ with tip of 
tongue placed as in 
English. The palato¬ 
gram of 1 0: (1 with 

resonance of English 
long 01) is very 
similar to this. 



Fig. 87. Palatogram 
of I 8 with tip of 
tongue placed as in 
English. 
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667. Figs. 82 to 87 are palatograms showing the differences 
between some of the chief varieties of 1 pronounced with the tip 
of the tongue placed as in English. A similar set of diagrams 
may be obtained showing the differences between the same varieties 
of 1 pronounced with the tip of the tongue placed further forward. 

668. The difference between ‘clear’ varieties of 1 and ‘dark’ 
varieties of 1 is thus simply a difference of vowel resonance. In 
clear varieties of 1 there is a raising of the front of the tongue in 
the direction of the hard palate (in addition to the tongue-tip 
articulation), while in dark varieties of 1 there is a raising of the 
back of the tongue in the direction of the soft palate. In other 
words, clear 1-sounds have the resonance of front vowels, whereas 
dark 1-sounds have the resonance of back vowels. 6 

669. The English ‘dark’ 1, which is used finally and before 
consonants, 7 generally has the resonance of a back vowel approaching 
U. The Southern English ‘clear’ 1, which is used before vowels, 
generally has the resonance of a front vowel approaching i. 8 

6 It must not be thought that the peculiar quality of the dark 1 as com¬ 
pared with the clear 1 is due to the retraction of the tip of the tongue. A 
dark 1 with U resonance pronounced with the tip of the tongue against 
the back part of the teeth-ridge is indistinguishable as regards acoustic 
effect from a dark 1 with U resonance pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
right against the teeth. Similarly a clear 1 with i resonance pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue against the back part of the teeth-ridge is 
indistinguishable acoustically from a clear 1 with i resonance pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue against the teeth. The same applies to all the 
other varieties. Note that the English dark 1 is articulated with the tip of 
the tongue against the teeth in such a word as health hel6; note also that 
if a foreign learner is unable to pronounce the English dark 1 with the tip 
of the tongue right against the teeth, he may be quite certain that he is 
forming the sound incorrectly (see § 070). 

7 Other than j. 

' Both are subject to slight variations depending on the nature of the 
adjoining vowel. The only cases of note are when the adjoining vowel 
is a or Q. When the dark 1 is preceded by Q or 0, its resonance tends towards 
these vowels; and when the clear 1 is followed by fl or 0, it tends towards 
a ‘neutral’ 1 with the resonance of 0. These varieties are other subsidiary 
members of the Southern English 1-phoneme. 

It should be remarked here that the treatment of 1-sounds is different 
in other types of English. In particular, in Scottish English and in American 
English dark 1 is commonly used in all positions. In Irish English 1 is clear 
in all positions. There are, moreover, English people, especially in the 
North, who use intermediate 1-sounds in all situations. 
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670. Most foreign people use a clear 1 in English in all situations, 
instead of using a dark 1 when final or followed by a consonant. 
It is often a matter of considerable difficulty to them to acquire the 
pronunciation of dark 1. The best way of obtaining it is to place 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth 9 in the lateral position, and, 
while the tip of the tongue is pressed firmly against the upper 
teeth, to try to pronounce the vowel u without rounding the lips. 

671. Many foreign learners find it easier to acquire 1° first, by 
pressing the tip of the tongue firmly against the upper teeth in the 
lateral position and trying to pronounce simultaneously the vowel 
0. When 1° is obtained, the quality of the sound has then to be 
gradually modified until the correct 1" is arrived at. It should be 
remarked, however, that the sound 1 ° should only be used as an 
exercise and should not be used instead of 1“ in speaking. (The 
Portuguese have a tendency to do this.) 

672. Other foreign learners find it more helpful to press the tip 
of the tongue firmly against the upper teeth in the lateral position 
and try to pronounce a series of vowels, beginning with i, e.g. i, e, 
a, 0 , u. With a little practice they are generally able to produce 
readily the various varieties of 1, namely 1 *, 1’, 1“, 1°, 1“, and can 
therefore in particular pronounce the 1” of Received English. 

673. The easiest words for practising the dark 1 are those in 
which the sound is Byllabic (§211) and not preceded by t or d 
(§590), e.g. people 'pi:pl, table 1 teibl, knuckle 'liAkl, struggle 'strAgl; 
the most difficult words for most foreign people are those in which 
the preceding vowel is o: or ou, e.g. all oil, old ould. 

674. The Japanese are generally unable to make any kind of 
1 with certainty. They confuse it with r, and use varieties of 1 
and r indiscriminately for both 1 and r when speaking English. 
It is not difficult to teach a Japanese to make a 1 by explaining 


• The reason for saying ‘between the teeth’ is that many foreign learners 
try to obtain the peculiar resonance of the English 1“ by curling back or 
‘inverting’ (§ 827) the tip of the tongue. The sound so formed is quite 
different from a dark 1. The tendency to invert the tongue is avoided if the 
tip of the tongue is placed between the teeth, and when once 1 can be correctly 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue between the teeth, there is no difficulty 
in retracting it to the more usual position just behind the upper teeth. See 
footnote 6 on previous page. 
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the manner in which the sound is produced. In the first instance 
the best results are obtained if the Japanese learner practises 1 
with the tip of the tongue pressed firmly against the upper teeth. 
When he has mastered the sound pronounced in this way, he 
may proceed to form a 1 in the normal English position against 
the teeth-ridge. 

675. The chief difficulty for the Japanese is not to learn to 
make 1, but to remember to use it in the proper places in connected 
speech. It is a help to practise reading from phonetic texts in 
which every 1 is underlined and every r is marked in some distinctive 
way (e.g. by drawing a circle round it). 

676. Russians have difficulty in making the English clear 1. 
Before sounds of the i and e type they substitute a ‘palatalized’ 1 
which is followed by a distinct j-glide; their pronunciation of 
live, let sounds like ljiv, ljet. Before other vowels they use a 
dark 1; thus they pronounce like, lock as laik, lok. To improve 
their pronunciation they should learn to use a 1 of intermediate 
resonance, such as l 8 or 1*, by the method indicated in § 672. 

677. Words for practising clear l 10 : leave li:v, lick lik, let let, 
lamb Isem, large la:d 3 , long log, law lo:, look luk, lose lu:z, love 
Iav, learn lain; lake leik, loaf louf, line lain, loud laud, employ 
im'ploi; clear klia, flare flsa, floor floa or flo:; cellar 'sela‘ calling 
'koilig, jelly 'd 3 eli. 

678. Words for practising dark 1: double 'dAbl, noble 'noubl, 
possible 'pasabl, struggle 'strAgl, eagle 'i:gl, angle 'seggl, vessel 'vesl, 
partial 'paijl, little 'litl, settle 'set! middle 'midi, candle 'ksendl; 
feel fill, fill HI, fell fel, shall Jsel, snarl snail, doll dol, fall foil, 
full ful, fool full, dull dAl, curl kail, fail fail, foal foul, file fail, fowl 
faul, foil foil; field fiild, milk milk, health hel0, Alps selps, scald 
skoild, bulk bAlk, pulpit 'pulpit, ruled ruild; nails neilz, cold kould, 
child tjaild, owls aulz, coils koilz. 


10 Most foreign learners, other than the Russians and the Japanese, do not 
need to practise the words with clear 1. The 1 which they are accustomed 
to use in their own language generally suffices. 



Chapter XXI 

THE ENGLISH FRICATIVE CONSONANTS 

Detailed Descriptions 

679. Fricative consonants are formed by a narrowing of the 
air-passage at some point so that, when air is expelled by pressure 
from the lungs, it escapes with a kind of hissing sound. 

680. All fricative consonants may be pronounced with a varying 
amount of audible friction. In the case of voiced fricative con¬ 
sonants, when the friction is so reduced as to become practically 
imperceptible, the sounds become ‘frictionless continuants’ (Chap. 
XXII). 

681. There exist in English ten fricative consonant phonemes. 
They are represented in phonetic transcription by the letters f, 
v, 0 , 5, s, z, J, 3 , r, h. 

0 

682. The sound f is formed by pressing the lower lip against 
the upper teeth and allowing the air to force its way between 
them and through the interstices of the 
teeth; the soft palate is in its raised 
position and the glottis is left open. 

This formation may be expressed shortly 
by defining the sound as a breathed 
labio-dental fricative consonant. The lip- 
position is shown in Fig. 88. 

683. The positions of the tongue and lips during the articulation 
of f approximate to those required for adjacent vowels. To this 
extent therefore it may be said that there exist subsidiary members 
of the phoneme (considering the f with neutral tongue-position 
to be the principal member). These differences of tongue and 
lip positions are, however, slight, and their effects on the acoustic 
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quality of the sound are negligible for the ordinary linguist. 1 
For practical linguistic purposes it may therefore be said that the 
English £-phoneme consists of a single sound and has no subsidiary 
members differing appreciably from the principal member. 

684. ! is the regular sound of / and ph; examples: far fa:, 
faithful 'fei0ful, philosophy fi'losofi. Oh is pronounced f in the 
following common words: enough i'n&f, rough rAf, tough taf, cough 
kof , 2 trough trof , 2 laugh la:f, draught dra:ft; also in the less common 
words chough tjaf, slough (skin of a snake) slaf. 3 Note the pro¬ 
nunciation of lieutenant lef 1 tenant. 4 

685. The Japanese generally replace f by a breathed bilabial 
fricative cf) (Fig. 89). (One form of § is the sound made in 

blowing out a candle; <f> is the breathed 
consonant corresponding to the voiced 
sound J) described in §§ 692, 806.) The 
error may be remedied by holding the 
upper lip out of the way, and practising 
the sound with the lower lip firmly 
pressed against the upper teeth. 

686. The same error is occasionally 
met with from Germans and Norwegians, especially when the sound 
is preceded by a consonant, e.g. in useful 'ju:sfl. 

687. Words for practice: feed fi:d, fit fit, fence fens, fat feet, 
farm farm, fond fond, force fo:s, foot fut, food fu:d, fun fAn, fir 
fa:; fail feil, fold fould, fine fain, found faund, foil foil; fear fia, 
fair fsa, four foa or fo:, Balfour 'bselfua 4a ; safe seif, loaf louf, half ha:f. 

0 

688. The principal English v is formed like the principal English 

f (§ 682 and Fig. 88) except that the vocal cords are made to 

_ _ (. _ 

1 I have been informed by Mias Iza Thompson, a particularly able teacher 
of the deaf, that it is useful to point out the existence of these subsidiary 
members in teaching speech to the doaf. 

2 Also pronounced ko:f, tlOlf. 

* But slough meaning a ‘morass’ is slaU- 

4 In the army. In the navy there existed until recently the pronunciations 
lui'tenont and 'luitnont. Now the form lef'tenont is usual in the navy as 
well as in the army. There exists also a pronunciation lo'tenont- 

40 Also 'baelfoo, 'bselfoa, 'brelfo:. 



Fig. 89. Formation of <|) 
(‘bilabial f’). 
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vibrate so that ‘voice’ is produced during the articulation of the 
sound. The formation of V may therefore be expressed shortly 
by defining it as a voiced labio-dental fricative consonant. 

689. There exist unimportant subsidiary members of the English 
V-phoneme formed by approximating the positions of the tongue, 
and to some extent the lips, to the positions required for adjacent 
vowels in connected speech. 

690. Partially voiceless varieties of v (v) occur in the speech of 
some as subsidiary members of their v-phoneme in initial and final 
positions (see §§ 788-794). 

691. v is the usual sound of v ; example: voice vois, wave weiv. 
Ph is generally pronounced v in nephew 'nevju:, though some English 
people pronounce 'nefju:. 

692. Many Germans have a tendency to replace v by the 
bilabial fricative g. j3 has the same lip-position as $ (Fig. 89). 
The English sound v has the same lip-position as f (Fig. 88), 
and is acquired by simply pressing the lower lip firmly against 
the upper teeth (taking care to keep the upper lip out of the way) 
and producing voice, forcing the air through the narrow passage 
thus formed. In practising the sound the upper lip may, if 
necessary, be held out of the way with the finger. The German 
tendency to use (i is particularly strong when the sound occurs 
in the neighbourhood of the sound w, 
as in equivalent i'kwivelont. 

693. Indians generally replace v by 
a frictionless continuant u in which the 
lower lip touches the centre front teeth 
lightly and is so held as to allow the Fjg 90 Formation of the 
air to escape chiefly at the sides (see Frictionless Continuant u. 
Fig. 90). I am informed that Austrians 

of the Tirol also use this sound. To pronounce v correctly, they 
must observe carefully the difference between Figs. 88 and 90. 

694. Words for practice: veal viil, vicar 'vita, vest vest, van 
vsen, vase va:z, volume 'voljum, vault vo:lt, vulgar 'vAlge, verse 
ve:s; vain vein, vote vout, vine vain, vow vau, voice vois; veer vie, 
various 'vseries; give giv, glove glav, prove pru:v, wives waivz, 
very well 'veri 'wel; a very vivacious and vain villain visited various 
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villages of the valley a 'veri vi'veijas and 'vein 'vilan 'vizitid 'vsarias 
'vilid 3 iz av 9a 'veeli. 

E 

695. The English phoneme represented by 0 may be regarded 
as comprising only one sound. There are no members of the 
phoneme differing to any marked extent 
from this sound. 

696. The sound 0 is articulated by the 
tip of the tongue against the upper teeth, 
the main part of the tongue being fairly 
flat (see Figs. 91, 92); the air passage 
between the tip of the tongue and the 
upper teeth is narrow; the soft palate is 

Fig. 91. Tongue-posi- i* 1 if® raised position and the vocal cords 
tion of 0. are not made to vibrate. The formation 

of 0 may be expressed shortly by defining 
it as a breathed dental fricative consonant. 

697. Fig. 93 is a palatogram of the English 0. 

698. 0 is one of the sounds of th. 

Th is pronounced in this way (i) initially 
except in the words mentioned in 
§ 704, e.g. thin 0in, thank Osegk, (ii) 
medially in non-Germanic words, e.g. 
method 'me0ad, author 'o:0a, sympathy 
'simpaOi, (iii) finally in all words except 
those mentioned in § 704, e.g. mouth mau0, month mAn0. 

699. Plurals of words ending in th take the 
pronunciation 0S in the following cases, (i) 
If one of the short vowels precedes, e.g. smiths 
smi0s, breaths bre0s, moths mo0s, mammoths 
'msemaBs ; (ii) if a consonant precedes, e.g. 
lengths lerj0s, healths hel6s, months mAnOs; 
(iii) if the letter r precedes in the spelling, 
e.g. births ba:0s, hearths ha:0s (compare baths 
ba:9z), an exception being berths which is 



Fig. 93. Palatogram 

of 0. 



Fig. 92. Front view of mouth 
in pronouncing 0 . 
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ba:0s or ba:9z; (iv) in the exceptional words heaths hi:0s, faiths 
feiOs, growths grouOs, sloths slouOs. In other cases 9z is used, e.g. 
baths baidz, mouths maudz, youths ju:5z (compare the singular bfl:0, 
mau0, ju:0). In wreaths, sheaths, the pronunciation varies; some 
say ri:9z, Ji:9z and others say ri:0s, Ji:0s. My pronunciation is 
with 9z. 5 In cloths and broths the pronunciation varies according 
to the vowel used. These words are now generally said with short 
0 , and the plurals are kloOs, bro0s; those who, like me, use the 
more old-fashioned pronunciation with long o: generally make the 
plurals kla:9z, bro:9z. Some of the latter, however, distinguish two 
plurals of cloth, kla:9z meaning ‘pieces of cloth’ and kla:0s meaning 
‘kinds of cloth.’ 

700. Many foreign people replace 0 by f or by some variety of S. 
They may learn to acquire 0 by starting with an exaggerated 
form of it, placing the tip of the tongue so that it projects out 
between the upper and lower teeth. When the tongue is in this 
position, they must blow so that a stream of air passes out between 
the tongue-tip and the edge of the upper teeth. The lower lip 
must be kept out of the way when practising this exercise. The 
quality of sound produced in this manner is about the same as 
that of the ordinary English 0. When the learner has become 
familiar with the sound formed in this exaggerated way, he can 
soon learn to modify the articulation and articulate with the tongue 
in the normal English position shown in Fig. 91. 

700a. It should be observed that in making 0 the teeth are 
separated more widely than in the articulation of s. 

701. Words for practice: theme 0i:m, thin 0in, theft Oeft, thank 
0seqk, thong 0oq, thought 0o:t, thumb 0Am, third 0a:d, thermometer 
Oa'mamita; Thane Oein, 6 three 0ri:, thwart 0wa:t; heath hi:0, smith 
smi0, breath bre0, bath ba:0, north no:0, truth tru:0, birth ba:0; 
both bou0, mouth mau0; method 'meOad, author 'o:0a, sympathy 
'simpa0i, ether 'i:0a; thirty-three things '0a:ti '0ri: '0iqz. 


6 There is a growing tendency to use the 0S forms in many other words, 
e.g. truths, baths, oaths. 

• But the English river Thames is temz, as also are the rivers of that name 
in Canada and New Zealand; the river Thames in Connecticut is fleimz. 
Thame in Oxfordshire is teim. 
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702. The principal member of the English phoneme represented 
by 8 is the voiced consonant corresponding to the breathed 0. Its 
formation may be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiced 
dental fricative consonant. (See Figs. 91, 92.) 

703. Some English people use partially voiceless varieties of 8 as 
subsidiary members of their 8-phoneme in initial and final positions 
(see §§ 788-794). 

704. 8 is one of the sounds of th. TJi is pronounced in this 
way (i) initially in pronouns such as this 8is, they 8ei, and in than, 
that, the, then, thence, there, thither, though, thus, and their derivatives 
such as themselves Sam'selvz, thenceforth 'Sens'foiO, therefore 'dsafa:, 
(ii) medially in words of Germanic origin, e.g. father 'faida, northern 
'noidan, (iii) in plurals of nouns ending in -th not preceded by r 
containing a long vowel or a diphthong, e.g. paths pa:3z, youths 
juidz, oaths oudz, mouths maudz (exceptions are faiths, heaths, 
growths, sloths and with some speakers sheaths, wreaths, cloths, 
see § 699), (iv) finally when there is a mute -e in the spelling (e.g. 
bathe beid), and in the single words with wid, 7 bequeath bi'kwild, 
booth bu:8, smooth smuid and the rare verbs mouth maud and 
south saud. 8 

705. Foreign people have the same difficulty with 3 as with 0, 
and the correct sound may be acquired as directed in § 700. 

706. Some foreign people, especially Scandinavians and Germans, 
do not always voice the sound 8 properly. They will find it useful 
to practise singing the sound, sustaining it on various notes. 

707. Words for practice: these 8i:z, this Sis, then Sen, that 3set, 
thus 3as; they 8ei, though Sou, thy 8ai, thou 8au, there 8ea; breathe 
bri:8, with wi3, soothe su:8, bathe bei8, loathe loud, scythe sai8; 
gather 'gseSa, worthy 'we:5i, hither and thither 'hider an '3i3a. 

708. 0 and 8 are particularly difficult for foreign learners when 
they occur near the sounds s and z. Students are recommended to 
practise carefully such phrases as this is the thing '8is iz 3a 'Oil), 
the sixth street 8a 'siksO 'striit, the hyacinths and the chrysanthemums 
da 'haiasinOs an da kri'ssenOamamz. 

’ Pronounced wiO in the North of England. 

8 The verb south is pronounced Sau9 by some. 
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709. The English s-phoneme may be considered for practical 
language teaching as comprising only one sound. 9 This sound is 
articulated by the blade (or tip and blade) of the tongue against 
the teeth-ridge, the ‘front’ of the tongue being at the same time 
somewhat raised in the direction of the hard palate (Figs. 94, 95). 




Fig. 94. Tongue-position 
of S pronounced with tip 
of tongue raised. 


Fig. 95. Tongue-position 
of S pronounced with tip 
of tongue lowered. 


The teeth are close together; the sound cannot be pronounced 
with the mouth wide open (see Fig. 96). The space between the 
blade of the tongue and the teeth-ridge is extremely narrow. The 
soft palate is in its raised position, and the vocal cords are not 
made to vibrate. The formation of s may be expressed shortly by 
defining the sound as a breathed blade-alveolar fricative consonant. 

710. The tip of the tongue is with 
some speakers raised towards the teeth¬ 
ridge (as shown in Fig. 94), and with 
others kept against the lower teeth (as 
shown in Fig. 95). The first formation 
seems the more usual in English. 



Fig. 96. Front view of mouth 
in pronouncing S. 


B Subsidiary members with varying lip-positions do exist. They are 
unimportant for ordinary language teaching, but I have been informed that 
the speech of deaf-mutes can be considerably improved by directing attention 
to them. 

There exists also a weakened form of S which is often used at the ends of 
words when a breathed consonant precedes, as in box boks, books buks, 
shuts jAtS- Some English people use z (§ 722) in such words. See my book 
The Phoneme, §§ 171-175. 
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711. Fig. 97 is a palatogram of the sound s, as pronounced by 
me (tip of tongue raised). Fig. 98 is a palatogram of the sound 
S as pronounced by a Frenchwoman (tip of tongue lowered). The 
two sounds though formed slightly differently strike the ear as 
being very similar. 



Fig. 97. Palatogram 
of English S pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 
tongue raised. 



Fig. 98. Palatogram 
of French S pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 
tongue lowered. 


712. There exist many diaphonic variants of S differing in the 
quality of the hiss or the degree of its penetrating power. Some 
very slight changes in the adjustment of the tongue produce 
considerable alterations in the acoustic quality of S. Moreover, 
the kinds of s which an individual is capable of pronouncing depend 
to some extent on the formation of his teeth. The occurrence 
of the various types of S in speech is thus partly a matter of language 
or dialect and partly individual. 10 

713. It may be said that as a general rule the S of French people 
has a more penetrating hiss than that of English people, and the 
S of Germans has a still more penetrating hiss than that of the 
French. The use of a particularly penetrating S is a characteristic 
of the pronunciation of many Germans, and it sounds incorrect 
if used in English. An English s may be acquired by those who 
naturally use a sound of more penetrating quality either by 
diminishing the force of the breath or by articulating with the 
tip of the tongue raised and held somewhat further back than 
for the speaker’s habitual 3. 


10 Many English people use a variety of S involving an articulation by 
the lower lip against the upper teeth in addition to the tongue articulation. 
This kind of 8 differs considerably in quality from the normal English S. 
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714. s is the normal sound of the letter s in English, as in so 
sou, sets sets. S is always pronounced s at the beginnings of 
words, but in other positions it is very frequently pronounced z. 
Compare absurd ab'said, absolve ab'zalv; cease si:s, please pli:z, 
base beis, phrase freiz; close (adj.) klous, close (v.) klouz; use (noun) 
ju:s, use (v.) ju:z, used to (in the senses of ‘accustomed to,’ ‘was 
in the habit of’) juist, used (‘made use of’) juizd; this Sis, is iz. 
Most of the rules regarding the use of S and z are so complicated 
and subject to such numerous exceptions, that the foreign learner 
will find the easiest way of acquiring the correct pronunciation is 
to learn the pronunciation of each word individually as he comes 
across it. 

715. The following points should, however, be noted, (i) The 
s denoting the plural of nouns or third person singular of verbs 
is pronounced s when the preceding sound is a voiceless consonant, 
e.g. cats ksets, takes teiks, laughs laifs. (ii) The s in the terminations 
■sive, -sity is nearly always pronounced s, e.g. conclusive kan'kluisiv, 
curiosity kjuari'ositi. (iii) Final s preceded by one of the letters 
a, i, o, u or y is pronounced S (when not mute 11 ), e.g. gas gees, 
atlas 'setlas, this 8is, basis 'beisis, chaos 'keias, us as or as , 12 genius 
'd3i:njas, precious 'prejas , 13 Gladys 'glsedis. The only exceptions 
are the inflected forms of nouns and verbs (e.g. plays pleiz, was 
waz or waz), and the single words his hiz (weak form iz), as eez 
(weak form az), whereas wea'rsez, avoirdupois |Sevada'poiz. 

716. The following is a list of the chief words ending in -se 
in which the final consonant is s: abase a'beis, base beis, case keis 
(and compounds, e.g. encase in'keis, staircase 'steakeis), chase tjeis, 
purchase 'paitfas or 'partfis; cease si:s, crease kri:s, decease di'siis, 
decrease (noun) 'di:kri:s, decrease (v.) dii'kriis, grease (noun) griis, 14 
increase (noun) 'inkriis, increase (v.) in'kriis, lease li:s, release (noun 
and v.) ri'liis 16 ; Chersonese 'ka:sani:s, geese gi:s, obese ou'bi:s; anise 
'senis, concise kan'sais, paradise 'pseradais, practise 'prsektis, precise 


11 For examples of mute final s see § 718. 

12 Reduced to S in the expression let us .. . lets . . . meaning ‘we had better’ 
(see footnote 21 on p. 135). 

13 Foreign people often say AZ, ’prejaz, eto. 

14 Grease (v.) is grilZ. 

16 When the noun is used in the technical legal sense, opposed to lease, 
it is commonly pronounced 'ril'lilS. 
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pri'sais, premise (noun) 'premis, 16 promise 'promis; tortoise 'toitas; 
bellicose 'belikous, close (noun meaning ‘enclosed place,’ and adj.) 
klous, 17 dose dous, jocose d 3 a'kous, morose ma'rous, purpose 'pa:pas, 
verbose vai'bous; goose gu:s, loose lu:s, noose nu:s (also pronounced 
nu:z) ; obtuse ab'tju:s, profuse pra'fjuis, recluse ri'kluis, refuse (noun) 
'refjuis, 18 use (noun) ju:s, grouse graus, house haus, louse laus, 
mouse (noun) maus, 19 souse saus; also all words ending in -Ise, -use, 
-pse, -rse (with the single exceptions of cleanse klenz and parse pa:z), 
e.g. else els, dense dens, lapse lseps, course ko:s. 

717. The sound s is also the usual sound of c before e, i, and 
y, as in cell sel, face feis, cinder 'sinda, mercy 'ma:si. 

718. S is silent in isle ail, island 'ailand, aisle ail, corps (sing.) 
ko:, 20 chamois 'Jsemwa:, 21 rendezvous (sing.) 'rondivu:, 22 debris 
'debri:, demesne di'mein, viscount 'vaikaunt. 

719. Some foreign learners tend to voice the sound s, especially 
when it occurs between two vowels, thus replacing it by z; others 
will use a partially voiced z or an ‘unvoiced z,’ a sound which 
has an effect intermediate between s and z (phonetic symbol z). 
Those who have this tendency should practise words like necessary 
'nesisari or 'nesisri, ceaseless 'siislis. 

720. Further words for practice: see si:, sit sit, set set, sat sset, 
psalm sa:m, song sop, saw so:, soot sut, soon sum, son SAn, certain 
'sa:tn, say sei, so sou, sigh sai, sound saund, soil soil; serious 
'siarlas, Sarah 'ssara, soar, sore soa 23 ; this 9is, less les, pass pa:s, 
gross grous, course koas, 24 scarce sksas, places 'pleisiz, ceases 'si:siz, 
exercises 'eksasaiziz. 

0 

721. The principal English z is the voiced consonant corre¬ 
sponding to the breathed s. The formation of the sound may 

u Chiefly used in the plural premises 'premisiz. 

17 Close (noun meaning ‘end,’ and v.) are pronounced kloUZ. 

18 Refuse (v.) is ri'fjum. 

10 Tho rare verb meaning ‘to catch mice’ is maUZ (also maUS). 

20 The plural is ko:Z. 

21 Often pronounced 1 Jaemi in the expression chamois leather. 

22 The plural is 'rondivUlZ. 

28 Or so:. 

24 Or ko:s. 
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therefore be expressed shortly by defining it as a voiced blade- 
alveolar fricative consonant. It is articulated by the blade (or 
tip and blade) of the tongue against the teeth-ridge, the front 
of the tongue being at the same time slightly raised in the direction 
of the hard palate (see Figs. 94, 95). The teeth are brought close 
together, and the passage between the blade of the tongue and 
the teeth-ridge is extremely narrow. The soft palate is in its 
raised position, and the vocal cords are made to vibrate so that 
‘voice’ is produced. Some English people use some lip articulation 
in addition (see footnote 10 to § 712). 

722. Partially voiceless varieties of z occur as subsidiary members 
of the English z-phoneme in initial and final positions (see § 788). 
Completely devoiced g may be heard from some English speakers 
in these positions. 26 

723. z is the sound of the letter z; examples: zone zoun, razor 
■reiza. It is also very frequently represented by the letter s, when 
not initial; examples: raise reiz, easy 'i:zi, observe ab'zaiv, his hiz. 
Final s denoting the plural of nouns or third person singular of verbs 
is pronounced z when preceded by a vowel or by a voiced consonant; 
examples: trees trirz, plays pleiz, rushes 'rAjiz, dogs dagz, ideas 
ai'diaz, falls failz, gives givz; also does dAZ, has hsez, is iz, was waz. 
Final s is pronounced z in other words whenever it is preceded 
by a pronounced e, e.g. species 'spiijiiz, Hades 'heidiiz, aborigines 
8eba'rid3ini:z . 26 Note the exceptional words with final z mentioned 
at the end of § 715; also Mrs. 'misiz. Note that ss is pronounced 
z in the words dessert di'zait, dissolve di'zalv, hussar hu'za:, possess 
pa'zes, scissors 'sizaz, and that house haus has the irregular plural 
■hauziz. 

724. Some foreign people, and especially Scandinavians and 
Germans, do not voice the sound z properly, but replace it habitually 
by a consonant which sounds like a weak s (phonetic symbol z). 
They go beyond the permissible devoicing referred to in § 722. 
Those who have this tendency will find it useful to practise singing 
the sound z, sustaining it on various notes. 

26 Z differs from S in being uttered with weaker air-pressure. 

2 * The only exceptions are yes jeS and a few proper names such as Agnes 
'segnis, Elies ’elis. Foreign learners should note that the letter c is never 
pronounced Z. Note the pronunciation of Latin plurals in -es (-i:Z), e.g. 
axes (plural of axis ) 'seksilZ. Compare axes (plural of axe) 'geksiz. 
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725. Words for practice: zeal zi:l, zest zest, Zoo zu:, zones zounz; 
scissors 'sizaz, reserves ri'zaivz, diseases di'ziiziz. 


m 

726. The English phoneme represented by the letter J may be 
considered as comprising only one sound. There are no subsidiary 
members of the phoneme differing to any marked extent from the 
principal member. 



Mg. 99. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of English j pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 

tongue raised. 



Fig. 100. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of English J pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 
tongue lowered. 


727. The normal English J is articulated by the tip and blade of 
the tongue against the hinder part of the teeth-ridge, the whole of 
the main body of the tongue being simultaneously held in a raised 
position after the manner shown in Fig. 99. The teeth are close 
or fairly close together; the sound cannot be properly pronounced 
with the mouth wide open. The space between the blade of the 
tongue and the teeth-ridge is narrow, though wider than for s; on the 
other hand the air channel in the region of the palate is narrower 
than in the case of s. There is protrusion of the lips as shown in 

Fig. 101. The soft palate is in its 
raised position, and the vocal cords 
are not made to vibrate. The forma¬ 
tion of J may be expressed shortly by 
defining the sound as a breathed palato- 
alveolar fricative consonant. 

728. With most speakers the tongue- 
tip is raised and articulates against the teeth-ridge. Some people, 



Fig. 101. Lip-position of 
English f. 
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however, make the sound with the blade only, keeping the tip 
lowered as shown in Fig. 100. This formation does not entail 
any perceptible difference in acoustic effect. 

729. Some English people use a variety of J made with spread 
lips. It has a ‘clearer’ acoustic quality than the normal J. 

730. Figs. 102 and 103 are palatograms of J, the first being 
my own and the second being that of a Frenchwoman. Not with¬ 
standing the considerable differences of tongue position shown by 
these palatograms, there is not much acoustic difference between 
the sounds. 



Fig. 102. Palatogram 
of English J pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 
tongue raised. 



Fig. 103. Palatogram 
of French J pro¬ 
nounced with tip of 
tongue lowered. 


731. The chief differences between the articulation of J and S 
are well seen by comparing the sectional diagrams (Figs. 99 and 94) 
which are adapted from X-ray photographs, the palatograms 
(Figs. 102 and 97), and the photographs of lip-positions (Fig. 101 
and 96). 

732. J is the usual sound of sh in English; examples: shoe 
Ju:, wish wif. It is also often used where the spelling has -si-, 
-ci-, -sci-, -ti-, etc., followed by an unstressed vowel or syllabic 
consonant; examples: mansion 'meenjn, Persia 'pa:|a, special 
'spejl, provincial pra'vinfl, musician mju(:)'zijn, precious 'prejas, 
ancient 'einjant, ocean 'oujn, permission pa'mifn, conscious 'kanjas, 
nation 'neifn , vexatious vek'seijas, partial 'pa:Jl, 27 partiality paiji'seliti. 


17 And all other words ending in -tial except bestial 'bestjal and celestial 
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associate (verb) a'soujieit, (noun) a'soujiit 28 ; so also in words 
like censure 'senfa, pressure 'preja. S is pronounced J in sure 
Jua, assure a'Jua, etc., and in sugar 'JuS 8 - CA is pronounced 
J in various recently borrowed French words, such as champagne 
Jsem'pein, chandelier Jaenda'lia, machine ma'Jiin, moustache mas'taij. 
Chivalry used to be pronounced with tj, but is now usually pro¬ 
nounced with J CJivlri). 

733. J may be considered as an element of the affricate tj. 
For details see §§ 601 ff. 

734. Some Central and South Germans replace J by the corre¬ 
sponding voiced sound 3 , especially in intervocalic position. They 
must master the difference between the voiced and breathed 
sounds, if necessary making use of the tests mentioned in § 91. 
They must give special attention to the pronunciation of such 
words as nation 'neijn, marshes 'ma:Jiz, social 'soujl. 

735. Danes generally make J too palatal, with the result that 
it sounds to an English ear like Jj ; thus they pronounce shine, 
which should be Jain, in such a way that it sounds very like Jjain. 
A correct English J may be acquired by trying to keep the tongue 
very loose, and by retracting the tip of the tongue and exaggerating 
the lip-protrusion. 

736. Words for practising J : sheaf Ji:f, ship Jip, shell Jel, shadow 
■Jsedou, sharp Ja:p, shock Jok, Shaw Jo:, shoes Ju:z, shut Jit, shirt 
Ja:t; shake Jeik, show Jou, shy Jai, shout Jaut; shear Jia, share Jea, 
shore Joa, 29 sure Jua 30 ; fish fij, ash sej, marsh ma:J, squash skwoj, 
bush buj. 

_3_ 

737. The principal English 3 is formed like J (§ 727) except 
that the air-pressure is weaker and the vocal cords are made to 
vibrate so that ‘voice’ is produced during the articulation of the 
sound. It may be described as a voiced palato-alveolar fricative 
consonant. 

88 Note associate (verb) 9'SOUjieit, appreciate a'priljieit, appreciation 
aprilji'eijn, negotiate ni'goujieit, negotiation nigouji'eijn, but association 
asousi'eijn (less commonly asouji'eijn), pronunciation pranAnsi'eiJn. 

89 Or Jo:. 

10 Also pronounced Joa, Joa, and Jo:. 
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738. Partially voiceless varieties of 3 occur in initial and final 
positions (see §788); they are subsidiary members of the English 
3 -phoneme. Completely voiceless 3 may be heard from some 
English speakers in these positions . 31 

739. 3 is the sound of s in words like measure 'me 33 , pleasure 
'ple 33 , -si- in occasion d'ke^n, hosier 'hou 33 and numerous other 
words in which -si- is immediately preceded by a stressed vowel . 32 
3 is also heard in the miscellaneous words usual ‘ju^ul or 'ju: 3 U 3 l, 
azure 'se 33 , seizure 'si: 33 , transition trsen'si 3 n , 33 and words recently 
borrowed from French such as rouge ru: 3 , garage (noun) 'geera ^. 34 

740. 3 may be considered as an element of the affricate d 3 . 
For details see §§ 601, 609. 

741. Some foreign people, and especially Scandinavians and 
Germans, do not voice 3 properly, but replace it by a weak J. 
Those who have this tendency will find it useful to practise singing 
the sound 3 , sustaining it on various notes. 

742. Danes generally use a variety of 3 which is too palatal. 
The sound which they use sounds to an English ear like 3 j when 
a vowel follows; thus their pronunciation of measure sounds too 
much like 'me3j3. To correct this the tongue should be held 
loosely and the articulation should be made with the tip of the 
tongue rather retracted; the lips should be rounded and protruded 
as shown in Fig. 101. 

743. Words for practice: seizure 'si:33, pleasure 'ple33, treasure 
'tre33, leisure 'le33, enclosure in‘klou33, composure kdm'poujd; 
prestige pres'ti:3, barrage 'bsera^, massage 'm8esa:3, camouflage 
'k0emufla:3, espionage espis'na^, 36 rouge ru:3, gamboge geem'l)u;3, 
cortege ko:'tei3, beige bei3, Vosges VOU3. 

0 

744. There exist a number of sounds which fall under the 
general heading of r-sounds. The one with which we are chiefly 

81 3 differs from J in being uttered with weaker air-pressure. 

32 Not, however, in words like rosier 'r0UZ13 (comparative of rosy). 

83 Pronounced by some trsen'zifn; also train's^n and train'zifn. 

81 Also ‘g8erid3. The verb to garage is usually 'g8erid3. 

88 Also pronounced 'espl3nid3 and es'pai3nid3. 
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concerned here is the most usual English r-sound which is a fricative 
consonant. 

745. The International Phonetic Alphabet provides special letters 
for representing various kinds of r-sound in narrow (‘allophonic’ or 
‘comparative’) transcriptions. It is, however, not as a rule necessary 
to employ these, since it does not often happen that two of these 
varieties occur as separate phonemes in a language. The particular 
variety or varieties used in each language can generally be specified 
once for all. 

746. The chief varieties of r-sound are as follows: 

special symbol 


rolled lingual r r 

flapped lingual r f 

fricative lingual r 2 

rolled uvular r B 

fricative uvular r B 


There exists also a retroflex flap (t), which though easily con¬ 
fused by Europeans with flapped lingual r, should not be regarded 
as a ‘variety’ of r; in most languages in which it occurs it is a 
separate phoneme from one of the above-mentioned r-sounds. 36 

747. The most usual English r is a ‘frica¬ 
tive lingual’ sound. It is articulated by the 
tip of the tongue against the back part of the 
teeth-ridge, the main body of the tongue being 
kept low and the ‘front’ being held concave 
to the palate, as shown in Fig. 104, and the 
whole tongue being laterally contracted (§ 73). 
The distance between the jaws is immaterial; 
the sound can be pronounced with a wide 
separation between the upper and lower 
teeth. The soft palate is in its raised position, 
and the vocal cords are made to vibrate so 
that voice is produced during the articulation of the sound. The 
formation of this r may be expressed shortly by defining the sound 
as a voiced post-alveolar fricative consonant. 



Fig. 104. Tongue- 
position of English 
fricative r. 


88 J is the Swedish dialectal ‘thick V and the Indian sound commonly 
represented romanically by r. 
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748. A partially voiceless variety of r occurs as a subsidiary 
member of the English r-phoneme when a voiceless consonant 
precedes in the same syllable, as in prove pru:v, crowd kraud. See 
§ 845 (i). 

749. Many English people pronounce r with a certain amount 
of lip-protrusion, especially in stressed position. Others regularly 
use a frictionless continuant r (§ 796), which is likewise generally 
accompanied by lip-protrusion in stressed position (§ 797). 

750. Many speakers of Received English use a ‘flapped’ r 
(§ 753) as a subsidiary member of the r-phoneme; it occurs chiefly 
in unstressed intervocalic position, as in very 'veri, period 'pieriad, 
and when inserted at the end of a word (§ 756). The use of this 
subsidiary r is not essential; the fricative r is also quite commonly 
used in such cases. 

751. In the North of England and in Scotland rolled r is generally 
used in initial position in nlace of the Southern fricative r. The 
use of rolled r is also generally recom¬ 
mended by teachers of singing and elocu¬ 
tion in all parts of the country. The 
sound is also often used in making telephone 
calls by those who can pronounce it. 

752. Rolled lingual r is formed by a 
rapid succession of taps of the tip of the 
tongue against the teeth-ridge, as shown 
in Fig. 105. The taps are not made by 
any conscious muscular movement of the 
tip of the tongue; the tongue is held loosely 
in the appropriate position, and the air- 
stream causes the tip to vibrate. The action is similar to that of 
a musical reed. 

753. Flapped r is formed like rolled r but consists of only one 
single tap of the tip of the tongue against the teeth-ridge. 

754. Figs. 106 and 107 are palatograms of fricative r and flapped 
r (my pronunciation). 

755. In non-dialectal Southern English a r-sound is the usual 
pronunciation of the letter r when a vowel-sound follows, as in 
red red, round raund, write rait, grow grou, arrange e'remd 3 , story 



Fig. 105. Action of 
tongue in pronouncing 
Rolled Lingual r. 
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'sto:ri, for instance far 'instans or 'frinstans. In this type of English 
no r-sound is ever used finally or before a consonant, except 
occasionally when a is elided. Thus far, fir, err, fear, fair, four 
are pronounced fa:, fa:, a:, fie, fsa, foa or fo:, and farm, cord, first, 
erred, fierce, scarce, fours are pronounced fa:m, ko:d, fa:st, a:d, fias, 
skcas, foaz or fo:z; nearly 'niali rhymes exactly with really 'riali. 
Exceptionally r occurs before n and 1 in one pronunciation of words 
like barren 'bsern, quarrel 'kworl (more usually 'bseran, 'kworal). 



Fig. 106. Palatogram 
of English Fricative 

r (I). 



Fig. 107. Palatogram 
of Flapped r (f ) in the 
sequence a:rai. 


756. But when a word ending with the letter r is immediately 
followed by a word beginning with a vowel, then a r-sound (generally 
the flapped variety, § 750) is usually inserted in the pronunciation. 
Thus though pair by itself is pronounced pea, yet a pair of shoes 
is usually pronounced a 'psar av 'Ju:z. Similarly your by itself is 
pronounced jo:, 37 your book is pronounced 'jo: 'buk, but your own 
is pronounced jo:r 'oun; similarly our by itself is aua but our own 
is auar 'oun 38 ; far by itself is fa:, but far away is 'fa:r a'wei; other 
by itself is 'Ada, but the other end is di 'Adar 'end. 39 r is also generally 
inserted in compound words, such as over-eat 'ouvar'i:t, razor-edge 
'reizar'ed3. r inserted in this way is called ‘linking r.’ 


87 Also joa or (less commonly) jua. 

88 Or aar 'oun or a:r 'oun (§ 430). 

88 Note the various possible pronunciations of for him in it's very good for 
him, when the him is unstressed. They are fo: him, fa him, fo:r im, for im, 
far im, fo: im; of these for im is perhaps the best for foreign learners to use. 
Perhcvps is pa'hseps or prsepS; either form may be used in any position; 
pa'hseps is fairly common parenthetically (as in you know, perhaps, . . . 
ju: 'nOU pa'hseps. . • .), and praeps is more usual in other cases (e.g. 
perhaps we shall 'prsepS wil 'Jeel). 
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757. There are, however, special circumstances in which a 
final r has no consonantal value even when the following word 
begins with a vowel. The principal cases are: (i) when the vowel 
of the syllable in question is preceded by r, e.g. the emperor of 
Japan 9i 'empara av dja'psen, a roar of laughter a 'ro: av 'la:fta, 
a rare animal a ‘r£9 'seniml, nearer and nearer 'niara an 'niara, 
there are at least four of them Sgar a at 'first 'fair ov Sam, (ii) when 
a pause is permissible between the two words (even though no 
pause is actually made), e.g. he opened the door and walked in 
hi: 'oupnd da 'do: and 'workt 'in. 

758. Cases may also be found which do not seem to admit of 
any satisfactory explanation. Thus very many speakers say 
'mo: an 'mo: for 'mo:r an 'mo: ( more and more), bi'fo: it s tu: 'leit 
for bi'forr it s tu: 'leit (before it's too late). Some people say 
a 'pea av 'bu:ts instead of a 'pear av 'bu:ts and ai 'dounou 'wea i'tiz 
for -'wear i'tiz (7 don’t know where it is). There appears to be 
an increasing tendency, especially among younger people, not 
to use linking r at all, particularly when the vowel following the 
word ending in r is unstressed. Sometimes even compound words 
such as fire-engine, hair-oil may now be heard without the r: 
'faiaiendjin, 'hgaail instead of the more normal 'faiariend 3 in, 
'hsaroil. 

759. Many English people add r to words ending in a when 
the following word in the sentence begins with a vowel, even if 
there is no r in the spelling. Thus the idea of it is very often 
pronounced Si ai'diar av it instead of Si ai'dia av it. Other examples 
are china and glass 'tjainar an 'gla:s, the sofa over there Sa 'soufar 
ouva Ssa, a vanilla ice a va'nilar 'ais, Asia and Africa 'eijar and 
'aefrika, a diploma of honour a di'ploumar av 'ona, a banana or an 
apple a ba'na:nar o: an 'sepl, Lena Ashwell 'li:nar 'sejwal, the sonata 
in F Sa sa'na:tar in 'ef. r inserted in such cases is called ‘intrusive 
r.’ Most teachers discourage its use, but it cannot be denied 
that a very large number of people, educated as well as uneducated 
pronounce in this way. 

760. An intrusive r may also sometimes be heard after a: and 
o:. Thus the Shah of Persia, the law of England are sometimes 
pronounced Sa 'Ja:r av 'pa:Ja, Sa 'lo:r av 'ip gland instead of Sa ‘Ja: 
av 'pa:Ja, Sa 'lo: av 'iggland. The use of intrusive r after these 
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vowels is less frequent than its use after a. For further information 
concerning linking r and intrusive r, see my Pronunciation of 
English (1950 and subsequent editions), §§357-366, and Explanations 
XV in the 11th (1956) edition of my English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

761. It is not necessary for foreign people to learn to use intrusive 
r. They should, however, know of its existence; otherwise they 
may sometimes fail to understand what is said to them by English 
people who insert it. 



Fig. 108. Position of 
tongue and action of 
uvula in pronouncing 
Uvular Rolled V (R). 



Fig. 109. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of Uvular Fricative 

r (B). 


762. Many European foreigners, including most French people 
and most Germans, replace the English r-sound by a uvular rolled 
consonant (special phonetic symbol r). This sound is formed by a 
vibration of the uvula against the back of the tongue, somewhat 
as shown in Fig. 108. 40 This vibration may be seen in a looking- 
glass, when the sound is pronounced with the mouth wide open. 

763. Some European foreigners use the corresponding fricative 
(narrow phonetic symbol k), Fig. 109. 

764. The sounds R and B give no palatograms. 

765. The use of r or B is one of the commonest mistakes made 
by French, German and Danish people in pronouncing English. 
It may be added that foreign people often make their pronunciation 

10 This action is made possible by holding the tongue in a ‘sulcal’ position; 
that is to say, the tongue is held so that the two sides are rather high, but 
there is a depression or groove down the centre. It is in this groove that the 
uvula vibrates. The height of the sides of the tongue is indicated by the 
dotted line in Fig. 108. 
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still more un-English by pronouncing or giving some indication of 
the sound where the letter r is final or followed by a consonant— 
positions in which r-sounds do not exist in non-dial ectal Southern 
English (§755); thus European foreigners often pronounce part, 
bird as paRt, b(ERd, instead of part, he:d. 

766. Experience has shown that the foreign learner who uses a 
uvular r must first dismiss from his mind his foreign sound of r, 
and persuade himself that the English sound to be learnt is some¬ 
thing entirely different and related only to z and 3 . Keeping 
this idea in mind, and remembering also the manner of forming 
the English r described in § 747, many foreign learners are able 
to acquire the English sound without much difficulty. For those 
for whom these directions are insufficient the following exercise 
is generally effective. Keep the mouth very wide open by placing 
the bent knuckle of the thumb, or a cork about an inch in diameter, 
between the teeth and try as hard as possible to articulate a 3 
with the tip of the tongue against the teeth-ridge. The resulting 
sound is very nearly the English fricative r. Some foreign people 
obtain the sound more easily by trying the same exercise with z 
or a retracted 5 instead of 3 . The sound may often be improved 
by pushing the tip of the tongue backwards with the end of a 
pencil (the end of the pencil being placed underneath the tongue). 

767. Thus foreign people may learn to pronounce r correctly in 
rock, rat by inserting the cork between the teeth and trying to 
produce the syllables 30 k, 3 set, or zok, zset, or 80 k, dset (with a 
retracted 3). 

768. Foreign learners who are still unable to pronounce a 
satisfactory fricative r may use a rolled or flapped lingual r. 

769. Rolled lingual r is best acquired by imitation. If simple 
imitation is not successful, the following well-known method may 
be tried. Pronounce ta'da: . . . ta'da: . . . te'da: . . . with dental 
t’s and alveolar d’s, at first slowly and then with gradually increasing 
speed. By keeping the tongue loose, and pronouncing this exercise 
very fast, the d tends to become a kind of flapped r (§ 753), thus 
■tra: . . . 'tra: . . . 'tra:. . . . When the flapped r has been thus 
acquired, after a little practice the action can generally be extended 
to the fully rolled sound. 
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770. If this exercise is not successful, the best thing to do is 
to practise all kinds of voiced alveolar fricative sounds ( 3 , z, 5 
and other similar sounds), using considerable force of the breath 
and trying to keep the tongue loose. It is useful to practise with 
sudden jerks of the breath. After a little practice students usually 
manage to hit upon the position in which the tongue will begin 
to vibrate slightly. To attain a clear sustained r: often requires 
considerable practice, say five or ten minutes a day for several 
weeks. 

771. Some learners can acquire rolled r more easily when d 
is prefixed. Others again find it quite easy to make a breathed 
rolled r (either with or without a prefixed t), and can by practice 
acquire the voiced sound from it. 

772. Words for practice: reason 'ri:zn, rid rid, red red, rash 
reef, raft ra:ft, wrong roq, raw ro:, room rum , 41 rule ru:l, run rxn; 
race reis, rape roup, right rait, round raund, royal 'roial or roil; 
real rial, rarer 'rsara, roar roa or ra:, brewery ‘bruari \ recruit ri'kruit, 
retrograde 'retrougreid, literary 'litarari or ‘litrari. 

773. Some foreign people, when they have learnt to realize the 
fact that in London English the letter r is never sounded when 
final or followed by a consonant, nevertheless still persist in trying 
to give the effect of a r-sound by curling back, or ‘inverting’ as 
it is technically called, the tip of the tongue while pronouncing 
the vowel (see §§ 831-834). 

774. Words for practising the omission of r: car ka:, tar ta:, 
war wo:, fur fa:, stir sta:, over 'ouva, later ‘leita, beer bia, care kea, 
more moa or mo:, tour tua; fart pa:t, mark ma:k, short Joit, corn 
ko:n, warm wo:m, fort, po:t , 42 force fo:s , 42 court ko:t or koat , 42 source 
sa:s or soas , 42 earn a:n, fern fa:n, girl ga:l, world wa:ld, church 
tja:tj, hurt ha:t, concert 'konsat, lizard 'lizad; fierce pias, beard 
biad, weird wiad, scarce sksas, stairs stsaz, dared dead, fears psaz 
(—fairs and fares), gourd guad, assured a'Juad. 

775. Fricative r may be considered as an element of the affricate 
dr, and unvoiced fricative j as an element of the affricate tr. For 
details see §§ 624 ff. 

41 Also pronounced ru:m. 

12 Pronounced with O0 in some parts of the country (see footnote 36 on 

p. 80 ). 
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776. The letter h denotes the sound of pure breath having a 
free passage through the mouth. This letter is used in transcribing 
English and many other languages to represent any one of the 
sounds produced when the mouth is held in a vowel-position and 
air is emitted through the wide open glottis. The different varieties 
of h are known as breathed glottal fricative consonants, since the 
friction produced by the air passing through the glottis is the 
feature common to all of them. 

777. There are as many varieties of h as there are vowels. In 
fact, h-sounds may be regarded as breathed (devoiced) vowels, 
and they might in very narrow notation be represented by i, a, 
u, 9, etc. 

o 7 o 7 

778. The English h-phoneme comprises a great many members, 
the variety used in any particular case being that which corre¬ 
sponds to the vowel immediately following. Thus the h in hit 
hit is a breathed i, the h in hard hard is a breathed a, the h in 
hook is a breathed u, and so on. 43 The variety of h which has 
the mouth in the neutral vowel position (as in hurt ha:t) may be 
considered as the principal member of the phoneme. 

779. There exists also a ‘voiced h,’ which is represented in 
narrow transcription by the letter fi. It has the mouth-position 
of a vowel but is pronounced with such strong exhaling-force that 
the air produces considerable friction in the glottis besides causing 
the vocal cords to vibrate. 

780. Voiced h occurs in the speech of many English people 
as a subsidiary member of the h-phoneme, when voiced sounds 
both precede and follow. Thus voiced h may often be heard in 
such words as behind bi'haind, boyhood 'boihud, perhaps pa'hseps, 44 
inhabit in'hsebit, the hedge 5a 'hed3, two hundred 'tu: 'hAndrad. 
Some speakers would use the ordinary breathed h in such cases, 
especially when speaking slowly. There is therefore no need for 
the foreign learner to make any special effort to use voiced h. 

43 These words might be written in very narrow (allophonic) transcription 
lit, ga:d, uuk, but such a mode of representation would be both inconvenient 
and unnecessary. 

44 Also very commonly prseps. See footnote 39 on p. 196. 
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781. The h-phoneme is represented in ordinary English spelling 
by the letter h; examples: heap hi:p, heavy 'hevi, hard ha:d, home 
houm, inhabit in'hsebit, dishearten dis'haitn. It is represented by 
wh in who hu:, whole houl and their derivatives. The letter h 
is silent in hour 'aua, heir £ 3 , honour 'ona, honest 'onist and their 
derivatives; it is also often silent in unstressed syllables, and 
notably in names ending in -ham, such as Balham 'bselam, Wykeham 
'wikam (= Wickham and Wycombe) and in the words hedgehog 
'hed 3 og or 'hedjhog, vehicle 'viiikl, annihilate a'naialeit. 45 



Fig. 110. Tongue-posi¬ 
tion of the Velar 
Fricative X. 


783. Speakers of French and other 
Romance languages usually have consider¬ 
able difficulty in pronouncing h. They 
generally leave it out altogether. Spaniards 
usually replace it by the breathed velar 
fricative (phonetic symbol X), that is, the 
sound heard for instance in the Scottish loch 
lax, Spanish jabon xa'JJon (Fig. 110). Those 
who have this difficulty should bear in mind 
that the h-sounds are simply vowels pro¬ 
nounced with strong breath instead of with 
voice. A near approach to the h-sounds in 
hard ha:d, he hi:, hook huk, etc., may be 


obtained by whispering the vowels a:, i:, U, etc. 


783. There is a peculiarity of French pronunciation which may 
be made use of for acquiring the English h-sounds. In French, 
final vowels are often devoiced, e.g. tant pis is often pronounced 
'ta 'pi with devoiced i, c’est tout is often se 'tu with devoiced u. 
In such cases the final sounds are simply varieties of h, i being 
the same as the h in hi: and u being the same as the h in hu:. 

784. Most foreign people do not pronounce the h nearly strongly 
enough in words beginning with hj, e.g. huge hju:d3, human 
'hjuimen, hue hju: (= hew, Hugh). Those who have difficulty in 
acquiring the correct pronunciation should notice that the h in 
the group hj is very similar to the sound Q (the German ich- 


56 The letter h of ordinary spelling often has no separate consonantal value 
at all, but is used in conjunction with other letters to form digraphs with 
special values: thus ch, th and sh generally stand for tj, 0 or 8, and J 
respectively. 
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sound, §§ 820, 821). Many English people, in fact, actually use 
the sound p, pronouncing pu:d 3 , etc. It is, therefore, often 
advisable for foreign learners to adopt the forms with p rather 
than those with hj. 

785. Words for practice: heat hi:t, hill hil, help help, hat haet, 
hard ha:d, hot hot, hall ho:l, hook huk, hoof hu:S, hut hit, hurt 
hart ; hay hei, hold hould, high hai, how hau, hoist hoist; here hie, 
hair hso (= hare ); behave bi'heiv, childhood ‘tjaildhud, buttonhook 

'bAtnhuk. 

786. In educated English h is often dropped in unimportant 
words such as him, her, have, when unstressed: thus I should have 
seen him, is generally pronounced ai Jod ov 'si:n im. This omission 
of the h of unstressed words is especially frequent when stressed 
words beginning with h occur in the same sentence; thus in such 
a sentence as she had her hat in her hand Ji: hsed o: 'hset in o: ‘hsend 
it would sound pedantic to sound the h in the words her. See 
further, §§ 485, 487, 488. 

787. h is occasionally dropped in initial unstressed syllables 
of longer words, such as horizon, historical, hotel. Thus it would 
be quite usual to pronounce on the horizon, from the historical 
point of view as on 5i a'raizn, from 3i is'torikl point a(v) vju:. 
Those who pronounce the h in hotel when said by itself would 
often drop it in a good hotel a 'gud ou'tel. 

Initial and Final Voiced Fricatives 

788. When one of the phonemes z or 3 occurs initially or finally, 
partially voiceless sounds are generally used. When initial, as 
the z in zeal zi:l, the sound usually begins without voice and ends 
with voice; when final, as the z in please pli:z, the sound usually 
begins with voice and ends without voice. Similarly the 3 in 
garage 'g 8 era :3 usually begins with voice and ends without voice. 

789. When the phoneme is final and preceded by another con¬ 
sonant, a completely voiceless sound is generally used. Thus with 
most English speakers the z of heads hedz or sounds saundz (when 
those words are said by themselves) is completely voiceless and 
resembles a weak s. This voicelessness may be indicated in narrow 
transcription by the mark 0 , and the pronunciation of the above 
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words may be shown thus: hedz, saundz (also pronounced saundz 
and saunz). 

790. With some English speakers initial z and all final z and 3 , 
whether preceded by consonants or not, are completely voiceless. 

791. French people often pronounce initial and final z and 3 
with very full voice; the effect is unnatural to English ears. The 
ordinary Knglish pronunciation may be acquired by pronouncing 
the sounds with very weak force. 

792. Many other foreign people, and notably Germans and 
Scandinavians, have difficulty in giving any voice to these sounds. 
It is necessary for them to learn to make fully voiced z and 3 
in isolation. This may be done as follows. Pronounce a long 
a:, and, while this sound is going on, gradually bring the lower 
lip against the upper teeth in the v-position; the a:-sound (voice) 
must be continued while the lip is pressed close enough to the 
upper teeth to give rise to friction as the air emerges. By this 
means it is easy to acquire a fully voiced v. Then a similar 
exercise will give the other fully voiced fricatives 9, z, and 3 . 

793. Very often foreign learners who have taken pains to acquire 
fully voiced z and 3 use them without modification in initial and 
final positions. In fact they do purposely what so many French 
people do unconsciously (§ 791). They can generally attain a 
good pronunciation of the z-sounds in zeal, please by trying to 
use a sound intermediate between z and S. Similarly they can 
acquire the partially devoiced varieties of 3 by aiming at a sound 
intermediate between 3 and J. The sounds should be pronounced 
with weak force, and should have greater resemblance to voiced 
z and 3 than to s and J. 

794. v and 9 are subject to devoicing in similar circumstances, 
though not to the same degree as z and 3 . It does not sound wrong 
to an English ear to hear such words as veal vi:l, wave weiv, then 
9en, smooth smu:9 pronounced with fully voiced v and 9. 



Chapter XXII 

FRICTIONLESS CONTINUANTS 

795. There exist voiced consonants which have the same or very 
nearly the same articulatory positions as fricatives, but in which no 
friction is audible; the absence of audible friction is due either 
to the fact that less exhaling-force is used than for the corresponding 
fricative, or to the fact that the aperture at the place of articulation 
is somewhat wider, or to a combination of both these features. 

798. Many English people pronounce r as a frictionless con¬ 
tinuant instead of as a fricative. The tongue-position required 
for this variety of r is almost identical with that of fricative r 
described in § 747, but the aperture between the tip of the tongue 
and the teeth-ridge is slightly wider and the sound is produced 
with less exhaling-force than fricative r. The sound is equivalent 
to a weakly pronounced ‘retroflexed’ a (§ 831). It may be denoted, 
when necessary, by the special symbol a. 

797. Many of those whose r is a frictionless continuant use a 
variety which has a certain protrusion of the lips when it occurs 
at the beginning of a stressed syllable, as in red red, arrange 
e'reind 3 . In unstressed position, as in very 'veri, miracle 'mirekl, 
a r without lip-protrusion is generally used. 

798. Examples of other frictionless continuants are a frictionless 
B (corresponding to the fricative B mentioned in § 763) and the 
labio-dental frictionless continuant represented phonetically by l) 
(§ 693). Frictionless B is used by many Germans in final position; 
consequently they often introduce it in such English words as 
more, better, pronouncing mo:B, 'betB instead of mo:, ‘beta, u is 
used by many Indians in place of both w and V. 

799. Frictionless continuant variants of w and j are also some¬ 
times heard in English in place of the ordinary semi-vowels 
(§§ 802, 813). These variants may be indicated phonetically by 
writing a length-mark after the letters w and j. Thus the inter¬ 
jections well and yes are occasionally pronounced w:el, j:es. These 
are single syllables, and are distinct from the sequences u:el, i:es 
which would be disyllabic. It is weakness of exhaling-force which 
causes the continuant w: and j: to be consonantal. 
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SEMIVOWELS 

800. Semi-vowels are defined as independent vowel-glides in 
which the speech-organs start by forming a weakly articulated 
close or fairly close vowel and immediately move to another sound 
of equal or greater prominence; the initial vowel-position is not 
held on for any appreciable time. It is the rapid gliding nature 
of these sounds, combined with the use of rather weak force of 
exhalation, that renders them consonantal. (See § 102.) 

801. In English there exist two semi-vowels; they are repre¬ 
sented phonetically by the letters w and j. 1 

W 

802. In pronouncing w the speech-organs start in position for 
a variety of u and immediately leave this for some other vowel 
position, or occasionally for one of the consonants 1 or j. The starting 
point varies slightly with different speakers and according to the 
vowel following, but for the purposes of practical teaching it may 
be considered to be a variety of u with the lips pursed up to about 
the same degree as for the English ‘long’ u: (Fig. 49). The position 
of this starting point may therefore be described as follows. The 
lips are closely rounded; there is considerable raising of the back of 
the tongue in the direction of the soft palate; the soft palate is in its 
raised position; the vocal cords are made to vibrate so that voice 
is heard. The formation of w may be expressed shortly by defining 
the sound as a labio-velar semi-vowel. 

803. The glide away from the above-mentioned starting point 
may be considered as the principal member of the English w- 
phoneme. The subsidiary members are not important. It may, 
however, be noted that the lip-rounding is closer when long u; 
follows (as in woo wu:), and may be less close before vowels remote 
from u (as in wide waid). 

1 In speaking of these sounds they must be called W9, ]9, on account of 
their gliding nature. 
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804. On the other hand, if w is pronounced emphatically before any 
vowel the lip-rounding may be closer 
than that of u: (compare Figs. Ill and 
49). For practical purposes therefore 
the existence of subsidiary members of 
the w-phoneme may be ignored. 

805. w is the consonantal sound 
of the letter w. It is used when w 
occurs at the beginning of a syllable 
(except in the group wr, in which the w is silent) or is preceded 
by a consonant, e.g. wait weit, away a'wei, twelve twelv. U is 
generally pronounced in this way when preceded by q, e.g. quite 
kwait, 2 and often when preceded by g in unstressed syllables, e.g. 
language 'lEeqgwid 3 . Note the exceptional words one wan, once 
wans, choir 'kwaia, suite swi:t (= sweet). 3 Examples of w followed 
by 1 and j are equal fiikwl), colloquial (ka'loukwjal) (alternative forms 
of 'i:kwal, ka'loukwial). 

806. The English sound w causes difficulty to many foreign 
people, and especially to Germans. They generally replace it by 
a different kind of bi-labial fricative, namely one in which the lips 
are kept flat instead of being rounded and pushed forward, and 
in which the tongue is in a neutral position instead of being raised 
at the back. The phonetic symbol for this consonant is jl. Its 
lip-position is the same as that of § (Fig. 89). It is a sound inter¬ 
mediate in acoustic effect between w and v; it is very frequently 
heard in German words like Quelle 'kjtela or 'kvgla, zwei tspai or 
tsvai. Sometimes foreign learners replace w by v. 

807. The best way of acquiring w is to substitute the vowel u: 
for it, and gradually to shorten this u:. Germans should begin 
by practising win win, well wel, for instance, as u:in, u:el, etc. 
It is also very useful to practise the exercise u:8:u:a: . . . with 
energetic motion of the lips. The motion of the lips in this exercise 
should be entirely horizontal (exactly as for u±n:i: . . .); most 
foreign learners have an almost irresistible tendency to pass from 

3 Not however in conquer 'koqka, etiquette eti'ket, exchequer iks'tjekd. 
liquor 'like, and a few other words. 

3 Note also that the verb will (strong form wil) has a weak form 1. 



Fig. 111. Lip-position of the 
beginning of W in emphatic 
pronunciation. 
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the u: to the a: by a vertical motion of the lower jaw. It will he 
found helpful to practise this exercise with the teeth kept tightly 
together. 


808. The English sound w must be distinguished from the 
French consonantal sound which is heard at the beginning of huit 
(phonetically qit) and which French people often 
substitute for w in some English words, such as 
persuade, pa'sweid, Swiss swis. q is the semi¬ 
vowel corresponding to the French sound of u 
(y); in forming its starting-point the lips have 
a position similar to that of w, but there is 
a simultaneous raising of the ‘front’ of the 
tongue towards the hard palate. Fig. 112 is 
a palatogram of q. The English w gives no 
palatogram. 



Fig. 112. Palato¬ 
gram of French q 
in the group qa. 


809. Words for practising w: we wi:, with wid, wet wet, wag wseg, 
quaff kwa:f, want wont, warm wo:m, wool wul, wound (injury) wu:nd, 
won, one WAn, word wa:d ; wake weik, won’t wount, wife waif, wound 
(past of verb wind) waund ; weird wiad, wear wsa, wore woa, 4 wooer 
wua 5 ; ivaver 'weiva, equivalent i'kwivalant. The following sentence 
affords good practice for foreign learners who have difficulty with 
w: we would work if we were wise wi: 'wild 'walk if wi: wa 'waiz. 


810. The breathed consonant corresponding to w (phonetic 
symbol m) is used by many English people in words spelt with 
wh. Thus what, which are often pronounced Mot, MitJ. This 
pronunciation, with a variant hw which is difficult to distinguish 
from it, is regularly used in Scotland, Ireland, the North of England 
and in America. In the South the more usual pronunciation of 
these words is wot, witj, etc., though the use of m or hw is some¬ 
times taught as being more ‘correct’. 

811. M, being a breathed sound, is a fricative consonant and 
not a semi-vowel. The friction is always clearly audible. (Semi¬ 
vowels have no audible friction, see definition of a vowel, § 97.) 


812. M may be defined shortly as a breathed labio-velar fricative 
consonant. 


* Or wo:. 

* Or 'wu:a. 
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813. In pronouncing the most usual English j the speech-organs 
start at or near the position for the English ‘short’ i (§§ 254, 255) 
and immediately leave this for some other sound of equal or greater 
prominence. The sound following j is generally a vowel, but it 
may on occasion be one of the consonants 1 or w. It is the glide 
away from i that constitutes the consonant j. The starting-point 
of the principal English j may be described as follows. The front 
of the tongue is raised rather high in the direction of the hard 
palate (as for i, Tig. 34); the lips are spread; the soft palate is in 
its raised position; the vocal cords are made to vibrate, so that 
voice is heard. The formation of j may be expressed shortly by 
defining the sound as an unrounded palatal semi-vowel. 

814. The above is a description of the principal member of the 
English j-phoneme. The actual sound used in particular words 
depends to some extent on the nature of the following vowel. 
The starting-point of j is generally closer than the following vowel. 
Thus it is very close indeed before i:, as in yield ji:ld, but much 
less close before such sounds as a or o, as in yard ja:d, yacht jot. 
In such a case as four yards 'foi 'ja:dz the j hardly rises above 
the position of English Vowel No. 3 (e). It is thus possible to 
distinguish several subsidiary members of the English j-phoneme. 
The distinctions, however, are unimportant, and may be ignored 
in the practical teaching of English. 

815. The palatogram of the j in the group ja: is practically 
identical with the palatogram of lax i (Fig. 39). 

816. j is the consonantal sound of the letter y\ examples: yes 
jes, vineyard 'vinjad. I and e often have the value j when the 
following sound is a; examples: onion 'Anjan, familiar fa'milja, 
simultaneous simal'teinjas. 6 Examples of j followed by 1 and w are 
labial ('leibjl), arduous ('cudjwas) (alternative forms of 'leibjal or 
'leibial, ’aidjuas). 

817. In words spelt with u , ue, ui, ew, and eu, representing 
long u:, j is sometimes inserted before the u: (as in uniform 'juini- 

e Note that i does not usually have the value of j when followed by vowels 
other than 9. Thus peculiarity , pronunciation are with most speakers 

pi,kju:li'aeriti, pra,nAnsi l eifn (not pikjui'ljseriti, pranAn'sjeiJn as some- 
times pronounced by foreign people). 
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fa:m, few fju:) and sometimes not (as in rule ru:l, chew tju:). The 
rules with regard to this are as follows, (i) The j is never inserted 
after tj\ d3, or r, or after 1 preceded in turn by a consonant; examples: 
chew tfu:, June d3U:n, rule rail, blue blu:. (ii) The j is regularly 
inserted after p, b, t, d, k, g, m, n, f, v, h; examples: pew pju:, 
beauty 'bjuiti, tune tju:n, due dju:, queue kju:, argue 'aigju:, music 
'mjuizik, new nju:, few fju:, fugue fju:g, view vju:, huge hju:d 3 . 

(iii) The j is regularly inserted after 1 preceded by a vowel, when 
that preceding vowel is stressed (examples: deluge 'delju:d3, value 
'vselju: 7 ) or semi-stressed (example: aluminium ,8elju:'minjam 8 ). 

(iv) Usage varies in words in which 1 is initial or preceded by an 
unstressed vowel; thus lute, absolute, are pronounced lju:t, 'sebsaljuit 
by some, and lu:t (like loot), 'sebsoluit by others; the forms with 
j are recommended by some teachers, but the forms without j 
appear to be the more usual in ordinary speech, at any rate in the 
commoner words, (v) After s, z, and 0 usage also varies; thus 
suit, presume, enthusiasm are pronounced sju:t, pri'zjuim, 
in'Gjuizisezm by some and suit, pri'zuim, in'Ouizisezm by others; 
I use the forms with j. 

818. Some foreign people, and especially North Germans, use a 
fricative j; the effect is somewhat strange to English ears. Fricative 
j is made by holding the tongue in position for a rather close i and 
producing voice with considerable exhaling-force. The English 
semi-vowel j may easily be acquired by observing its gliding nature 
and by diminishing the force of exhalation. 

819. Words for practising j: yield ji:ld, Yiddish 'jidif, yet jet, 
yak jsek, yard ja:d, yacht jot, yawn jo:n, yew ju: (= you), young 
jAi), yearn join; Yale jeil, yolk jouk; year jio or jo:, your joo, 9 
you’re juo; beyond bi'jond, 10 million 'miljon, India 'indjo. 

820. The breathed consonant corresponding to j (phonetic 
symbol g) is used by some English people in place of hj in such 
words as huge hju:d 3 or gu:d 3 , human 'hjuimon or 'guimon. A 
gliding g (corresponding to the semi-vowel j) must be considered 
as a fricative consonant, since the friction is clearly audible; in 


' Also pronounced 'VSelju. 

8 More often pronounced with short U (ySelju'minjam). 
* Or joi, also joo and (less commonly) juo. 

10 Also bi'ond. 
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fact it is almost impossible in ordinary connected speech to 
distinguish by ear between a gliding 9 and a continuous fricative 
C (corresponding to fricative j). 



Fig. 113. Tongue- 
position of the Palatal 
Fricative 9 


821. The continuant 9 may be termed the breathed palatal 
fricative. It is one variety of the German ‘icA-sound.’ Its tongue- 
position is that shown in Fig. 113 or somewhat opener than this . 11 


11 The opening may be as wide as for cardinal i or even slightly wider. 


Chapter XXIV 

NASALIZATION 

822. When sounds (other than plosive and nasal consonants) are 
pronounced with simultaneous lowering of the soft palate, so that 
the air passes through the nose as well as through the mouth, they 
are said to be nasalized. Nasalized sounds are generally represented 
in phonetic transcription by the mark “ placed above the symbol 
of the normal sound. The best known cases of nasalized sounds 
are the French vowels E, fi, 6 (or 5), ce heard in vin v£, sans sa, 
bon bo (or bo), un ce. Such sounds do not occur in Received 
English. 

823. Some foreign people are apt to nasalize vowels whenever a 
nasal consonant follows: thus French people often pronounce jam, 
hand , won’t as d 38 em, hsend, wont, instead of d 3 sem, heend, wount; 
the Portuguese regularly pronounce the English word tense (which 
should be tens) as tens or even t£S. The Dutch and many South 
Germans have a similar tendency; with these the nasalization is 
especially noticeable in the diphthongs, e.g. wain or gain instead 
of wain (wine). Some foreign people nasalize all vowels or at any 
rate all the more open vowels independently of any nasal consonant. 
Such nasalization is abnormal when introduced into English. 

824. Those who habitually nasalize their vowels 1 often have 
difficulty in getting rid of the fault. It can be cured by constant 
practice of isolated vowel sounds. It is better to start practising 
with close vowels, such as i:, u:, there being always less tendency 
to nasalize these. It is also a good plan to pronounce z before 
each vowel, because z is a sound which cannot be nasalized without 
losing most of its characteristic quality. When by means of 
exercises such as zi:zi: . . . zuizu; . . . the student is enabled to 
pronounce a pure i: and u:, which should not require much practice, 
the opener vowels may be rendered pure by exercises such as 

1 We are here speaking of nasalization which is merely the result of habit 
and not due to any physical defect. 
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ieie . . uouo . . ., iaia . . uoua . . . pronounced without break 
between the i and e, u and o, etc. When all the isolated vowels 
can be pronounced without nasalization, easy words should be 
practised. The greatest difficulty will probably be found in words 
in which the vowel is followed by a nasal consonant, e.g. wine 
wain, want want; such words should therefore be reserved till the 
last. In practising a word such as wain a complete break should 
at first be made between the ai and the n, thus wai-n; this interval 
may afterwards be gradually reduced until the normal pronunciation 
is attained. 

825. It can be shown by experimental methods that slight 
nasalization of vowels occurs in English when nasal consonants 
follow. Such nasalization is, however, not sufficient to give to 
the vowels the characteristic nasal tamber. For the purposes of 
practical teaching it is therefore necessary to state definitely that 
vowels are not nasalized in normal British English. 

826. Words for practice: stream striim, limb lim (= Lympne), 
stem stem, jam d 3 Sem or d 3 se:m, calm kaim, Tom tom, form fo:m, 
room rum, 2 boom bu:m, come kam, germ d 30 im; game geim, home 
houm, time taim; seen, scene si:n, tin tin, then Sen, ran rsen, man 
msen or msein, barn ba:n, can’t kaint, on on, com ko:n, spoon spu:n, 
one wan, learn loin, rain rein, alone o'loun, wine wain, town taun, 
coin koin; end end, hand hsend, pond pond, warned woind, under 
'ando; owned ound, find faind, found faund, joined d 30 ind. 


* Also pronounced ruim. 
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RETROFLEX SOUNDS 

827. Retroflex sounds (also called ‘cerebral,’ ‘cacuminal’ or 
‘inverted’ sounds) are those in the formation of which the tip of 
the tongue is curled upwards towards the hard palate. Thus 
‘retroflex t’ and ‘retroflex d’ are plosive consonants made by 

articulating with the tip of the tongue 
against the hard palate as shown in 
Fig. 114. 

828. The principal retroflex consonants 
are represented phonetically by the letters 
t *1 *11 ? A retroflex rolled consonant 
is not known to occur in any language, 
so the letter r is used to represent the 
‘retroflex flap’ formed by placing 
the tongue in a retroflex position with the 
tip near the hard palate and then 
shooting it forwards and downwards 
in such a way that the under side of the tongue strikes the teeth¬ 
ridge producing a flapped sound of very characteristic quality. 
The retroflex frictionless continuant of this series is near in quality 
to the alveolar I and does not as a rule require a separate symbol. 

829. Retroflex consonants do not occur in Received English; 
they may be heard in some foreign pronunciations. Indians 
generally use t and 4 hi place of the English alveolar t and d; 
they pronounce ten as ten, did as di<l> to-day as tuc|e: (instead of 
ta'dei). Norwegians and Swedes often use retroflex consonants in 
words which have the spelling r + alveolar consonant-letter; thus 
they pronounce part, hard, ham, pearl, first (which are in South- 
Eastern English pa:t, hard, barn, pari, farst) as part or pait, hard or 
haict, harq or baiq, part or pail, f&gt or fwgt The correct English 
alveolar sounds are easily acquired by feeling with the tip of the 
tongue the appropriate place of articulation on the teeth-ridge. 
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Fig. 114. Tongue-position 
of the retroflex consonant t- 
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830. i is sometimes heard from English people in place of 
the ordinary flapped r after short vowels; thus the interjections 
hurry up!, sorry! may sometimes he heard as ‘hAji 'ap, 'soli. 
This pronunciation appears to be merely a peculiarity of individual 
speakers, and does not belong to any recognized dialect. 

831. Vowels may he ‘retroflexed,’ i.e. 
pronounced with retroflex modification. In 
making retroflexed vowels the main body 
of the tongue is held as for an ordinary 
vowel, but the tip of the tongue is simul¬ 
taneously curled up towards the hard 
palate with lateral contraction (§ 73). The 
resulting sounds have a peculiar hollow 
quality. 1 Fig. 115 shows the approximate 
tongue-position of a retroflexed a. 

832. Retroflexed vowels may be represented in phonetic trans¬ 
cription by superposing i on the vowel letter, thus a, o, 9, etc., or 
by means of digraphs, ai, OJ, 91, etc., with the convention that 
each of these sequences of two letters represents only a single 
sound. Retroflexed 9 (9j) may be represented more simply by j 
alone (see § 796). Some writers prefer to represent these sounds 
by letters with a ‘retroflex modifier,’ thus q, j), 9 l . 2 

833. Retroflexed vowels do not occur in the type of English 
taken as a model for the purposes of this book. They are, however, 
found in many other types of English in words written with r final 
or c + consonant, such as far, garden, door, sort, verse. The use 
of retroflexed vowels in such words is not confined to local dialects, 
but may be heard in the speech of many educated English people, 
and particularly of those who come from the South-West of England; 
retroflexed vowels are also a characteristic feature of Irish and 
American English. Some English people use retroflexed 9(;), but 
not any other retroflexed vowels; such speakers pronounce bird, 
verse, murmur, as bird, vais, 'maimg, but garden, door as 'ga:dn, 
da: or daa, etc. 



Fig. 115. Tongue-posi- 
tion of a retroflexed Q. 


1 The same acoustic effect may also be produced by a lateral contraction 
of the tongue (§73) combined with a retraction of the tip without raising it. 
* An alternative symbol for ^ is ^ (much used by American writers). 
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834. Some foreign people, and especially Norwegians a.nd Swedes, 
use retroflexed vowels in speaking English in much the same 
way as the South-Western Englishman does. If they wish to 
acquire the ordinary pronunciation of educated Londoners, they 
must avoid this retroflexion; it may be easily avoided by keeping 
the tongue-tip firmly pressed against the lower teeth while pro¬ 
nouncing the vowels in such words as garden, door, verse, murmur , 
bark, curve. Words for practice are given in § 774. 



Chapter XXVI 


SIMILITUDE, ASSIMILATION 

Similitude 

835. It often happens that a particular sequence of two phonemes 
involves the use of a certain subsidiary member of one of them 
which has a greater resemblance to a neighbouring sound than 
the principal member has. In this case there is said to be similitude 
between that subsidiary member and the neighbouring sound. 
Thus a partially breathed 1 (1) is used in English in such words 
as please pli:z, play plei (see § 845 (i) a), and we say there is 
similitude between this 1 and the p. 1 

O 

836. Examples of similitude may be stated by means of a 
formula of the following type: the subsidiary sound B belonging to the 
phoneme whose principal member is the sound A is used when the sound 
G is adjacent to it or near to it. Thus the example in § 835 may 
be stated thus: the subsidiary sound J (partially breathed 1) belonging 
to the English phoneme whose principal member is a fully voiced 1 
is used when p precedes in a stressed syllable. 

Assimilation 

837. Assimilation is defined as the process of replacing a sound 
by another sound under the influence of a third sound which is 

1 The term ‘similitude’ is only used in reference to subsidiary members 
of phonemes. Sounds which resemble each other but belong to separate 
phonemes often occur in sequence, but such resemblances between oonsecutive 
sounds are not called similitudes. Such are the resemblances between q 
and k in conquest 'koqkwest (where both sounds are velar) or between Z and g 
in dogs dagz (where both sounds are voiced). Such sequences are often 
the result of the historical process known as assimilation, but the resemblances 
do not come within the definition of similitudes. 

Similitudes are to be found both in single words and when two words are 
put together in forming a sentence. In the latter case the similitudes are 
brought about by contextual assimilation (§ 838). An example of it is the 
use of dental n in ! WAI1 1 Oil] > On dd 'graund quoted in § 846 (ii). Similitudes 
occurring in single words are not necessarily brought about by assimilation. 
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near to it in the word or sentence. The term may also be extended 
to include cases where a sequence of two sounds coalesces and 
gives place to a single new sound different from either of the 
original sounds; this type of change may be termed ‘coalescent 
assimilation.’ 

838. Assimilations are of two chief kinds, historical and con¬ 
textual. By a ‘historical assimilation’ we mean an assimilation 
which has taken place in the course of development of a language, 
and by which a word which was once pronounced in a certain way 
came to be pronounced subsequently in another way. By a ‘con¬ 
textual assimilation’ we mean one which is occasioned when words 
are juxtaposed in a sentence, or in the formation of compounds, and 
by which a word comes to have a pronunciation different from that 
which it has when said by itself. 

839. An example of historical assimilation is the change of m 
to n which has taken place in the word ant sent. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries this word was written amete and amte, 
and was no doubt pronounced 'semata and (later) 'semta and semt; 
spellings with n in place of m first appeared in the fifteenth century, 
clearly indicating the change to the modern pronunciation sent. An 
example of historical coalescent assimilation is the reduction of the 
sequence tj to the affricate tj in such a word as picture 'piktja which 
some hundreds of years ago was doubtless pronounced 'piktjur. 

839a. An example of contextual assimilation is the change of 
S to J when horse ho:s and shoe are put together and form horse-shoe 
'hoijju:. An example of contextual coalescent assimilation is when 
don’t dount and you ju: are put together and pronounced 'dountfu, 
as is frequently done. 

840. Changes of the kind mentioned in § 839 which occur when 
a word is borrowed from one language into another may be con¬ 
sidered as particular cases of historical assimilation. Such a case 
is the change of s to z when the English roast beef is borrowed into 
French, where it is pronounced rozbif. 

841. Historical assimilations are conveniently described by means 
of the following formulae: (i) (for ordinary assimilations) the sound 
A has been replaced by the sound B under the influence of the sound C, 
(ii) (for coalescent assimilations) the sounds A and G have influenced 
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each other and coalesced into the single sound B. Thus in the two 
examples quoted in § 839 the assimilations may be described thus: 
(1) m has been replaced by n under the influence of t, (2) t and j 
have influenced each other and have coalesced into the single 
sound tj. 

841a. Contextual assimilations may be described by the following 
formulae: (i) (for ordinary assimilations) the sound A is replaced by 
the sound B under the influence of the sound G, (ii) (for coalescent 
assimilations) the sounds A and C influence each other and coalesce 
into the single sound B. Thus in the two examples quoted in 
§ 839a the assimilations may be described thus: (1) s is replaced 
by f under the influence of J, (2) t and j influence each other and 
coalesce into the single sound tf. 

842. The distinction between similitude and assimilation should 
be carefully observed. 2 The term ‘similitude’ is used to describe 
an existing fact; ‘assimilation’ is a process by which certain pro¬ 
nunciations are evolved. (Thus it would not be accurate to say 
that the use of a partially breathed 1 in please is a case of 
‘assimilation.’ Such a statement would imply that the 1 of please 
had at one time been fully voiced and had subsequently lost part 
of its voice owing to the presence of the p; there is, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe that the 1 in this word has had its present 
value ever since the word first appeared in the language.) 

843. It is likely that many similitudes have been arrived at 
by a process of assimilation, but it is generally not possible to 
tell this with any degree of certainty. 

Types of Similitude 

844. Similitudes are of various kinds. The most important are 
(i) resemblances in the matter of voice or breath, (ii) resemblances 
in tongue-position in the case of a consonant, (iii) resemblances in 
lip-position in the case of a consonant, (iv) vowel harmony, (v) 
resemblance of a vowel to an adjacent consonant, (vi) nasality in 
phonemes of which the principal member is not nasal. 


2 Many writers have used the term ‘assimilation’ loosely to include 
similitude. It is desirable to avoid this ambiguity by using separate terms. 
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Examples of Similitude 

845. The following are some noteworthy examples of similitudes 
occurring m English. The types are numbered as in § 844. 

(i) a. When the phonemes mnlnvj are immediately preceded 
by a voiceless consonant in a stressed syllable, partially breathed 
varieties of m n 1 r w j are used. Examples: small smo:l, sneeze 
sni:z, place pleis, cream kri:m, quite kwait, pew pju:. 3 The pro¬ 
nunciation may be represented in narrow (allophonic) transcription 
thus: small, sni:z, etc. 

o 7 o 7 

b. When the h-phoneme occurs medially between voiced sounds, 
a voiced h (fi) is used by most English people (§§ 779, 780). 
Examples: behind bi'haind, adhere ad'hie, inhabit in'hsebit (narrow 
transcription bi'haind, ad'fiio, in'hsebit). 

(ii) Different varieties of k and g are used before different vowels 
(§§ 533, 543). Different varieties of q are used after different 
vowels (§651). Different varieties of h are used before different 
vowels (§ 778). Special varieties of t are used before 0 and r, 
as in eighth eit0, at rest at 'rest (§ 513). A labio-dental m is used 
by some speakers before f and v (§ 641). A dental n is used before 
0 and 9, as in one thing 'wan 'Oil), on the ground on 9a 'graund. 

(iii) Lip-rounded varieties of k, g and other consonants are 
used before w, as in queen kwi:n, language 'lEeqgwid 3 (§§ 533, 543, 
and footnote 9 on p. 185). 

(iv) No example in modem English . 4 

(v) When the long u: is preceded by j, an advanced variety of 
vowel (ii:) is used (§326); examples: music 'mjuizik, deluge 
'delju:d 3 . When a front vowel phoneme is followed by dark 1, 


* The consonant is more breathed after p t k than after the fricatives; 
thus the 1 in place has a larger proportion of breath than the 1 in slate sleit. 

The partially breathed members of these phonemes are not used if the 
preceding consonant belongs to a different syllable, e.g. in at once at'WAIlS, 
at rest 9t 'rest (not a'tWAIlS, 8 'trest). See § 1094 (l)-(3), also my article on 
The Word as a Phonetic Entity, in Le Maitre Phonetique, Oet.-Dec., 1931. 

4 An example is the use of e and £ in Zulu. In that language e is only 
used when the following syllable contains i or U, while £ is used finally and 
when the following syllable contains some other vowel, e.g. Mi (this) but 
wena (thou). 
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a somewhat lowered and centralized sound is employed. Thus the 
e in well is an opener and more retracted vowel 5 than that in 
get, and the se in alphabet 'selfabit is more a-like than the 8e in 
alley 'seli (which has a clear 1). See also the dialectal examples 
bowl, rule referred to on p. 224. 

(i) Vowels have slight nasality before nasal consonants (§ 825). 

Types of Assimilation 

846. There exist various types of assimilation parallel to the 
various types of similitude. The most important are (i) assimila¬ 
tions of breath to voice and voice to breath, (ii) assimilations 
affecting the position of the tongue in pronouncing consonants, 
(iii) assimilations affecting the position of the lips in pronouncing 
consonants, (iv) assimilations by which a vowel is affected by 
another vowel, (v) assimilations by which a vowel is modified by 
an adjacent consonant, (vi) assimilations affecting the position of 
the soft palate. 

Examples of Historical Assimilation 

847. The following are examples of historical assimilation. The 
types are numbered as in § 846. 

(i) For the words width, breadth, amidst, many people use the 
pronunciation wit0, bretG, 8'mitst instead of the commoner and 
presumably older pronunciation wid0, bred0, a'midst. Here d has 
been replaced by t under the influence of 0 or s. 

In absorption ab'soipfn, description dis'kripjn, action 'sekjn, 
election i'lekjn, direction di'rekfn, affliction a'flikfn, etc., it may 
be presumed that in Latin times an assimilation took place by 
which b (or g) was replaced by p (or k) under the influence of a 
following t. 6 (The ti has undergone a further change to J in 
Modern English—an assimilation of type (ii).) 

If, as is likely, the final s of plurals such as dogges, wordes was 
pronounced in Early English as s ('dagas, 'wordas), then the 
resemblance seen in the modern dogs dogz, words wa:dz has been 


6 The e in well is near to cardinal vowel No. 3 (E). 

6 In such a word as absorptive no assimilation has taken place. This 
word is a modern invention and has never had a b before the t. It has 
the pronunciation with p by analogy. 
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arrived at by an assimilation: s has been replaced by z under 
the influence of g, d, etc . 7 (More modern words, such as globes 
gloubz, jugs d3Agz, tunnels 'tAnIz, schemes ski:mz are formed by 
analogy, but no assimilation has taken place, since these plurals 
have never been pronounced otherwise than with z.) 



Fig. 116. Tongue-positions of t, 
j, and tf (characteristic features 
somewhat exaggerated). 

— t —j.tj. 

(ii) Words like picture 'piktja, question 'kwestjon were no doubt 
at one time pronounced 'piktjur, 'kwestjan, etc. In such cases tj 
has undergone a coalescent assimilation resulting in tf. The nature 
of this assimilation is shown in Fig. 116. Similarly in grandeur 
'grsendja, which was doubtless formerly pronounced 'grsendjur, the 
sounds d and j have influenced each other and have coalesced into 
the affricate d3 

The words sure and sugar, which are now pronounced Jua, 
'Juga, were probably pronounced in former times sju:r, 'sjugar. 
There has been a coalescence (§ 837) of sj to J, the s and j having 
influenced each other. The way in which this assimilation has 
worked may be seen by comparing the tongue-position of S 
(Fig. 94) with those of j and J (Fig. 99). The same assimilation 
has taken place in unstressed position in a large number of words, 
e.g. in most of those ending in -tion, -tial, -cial, -cian, and consonant 
letter + -sion or -sure, such as nation 'neifn (formerly 'nsisjan), 


7 If the supposition as to the value of final S in Early English is correct 
there has been no assimilation in the case of cats ksets, books buks, etc. The 
value of the S has simply remained unchanged. 
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position pa'zifn (formerly po'zisjan), portion 'po.'Jn (formerly 
'porsjan), essential i'senjl (formerly e'sensjal), musician mju:'zijn 
(formerly miu'zisjan), mansion 'msenjan (formerly 'msensjan), 
permission pa'mijn (formerly par'misjan), pressure 'preja (formerly 
■presjur). 

The corresponding assimilation of the voiced zj to 3 is also 
fairly common in unstressed position. Examples are seen in vision 
‘vi 3 n (formerly 'vizjan), measure ‘me 3 a (formerly ’mezjur), azure 
' 8 e 3 a (formerly 'sezjur or 'gizjur). 

The majority of the 3 ’s occurring in Modem English have been 
arrived at by this assimilation. 

The word handkerchief was doubtless at one time pronounced 
'h8en(d)ba:tjif ; it is now 'hseqkatfif. This development illustrates 
a historical assimilation by which n has been replaced by q under 
the influence of k. 

The pronunciation 'beikq which is often heard for bacon instead 
of the more usual 'beikan or 'beikn illustrates a similar historical 
assimilation: here again n has been replaced by q under the 
influence of k. 8 

The ‘fronting’ of k in the development of such a word as chin 
is also a historical assimilation of type (ii). This word is believed 
to be derived from an early form kinn which subsequently became 
cin 9 and eventually tjin. A comparison of Eigs. 29, 30 with 
the tongue-position of an i (Pig. 12 ) shows the nature of the 
assimilation: k was replaced by c under the influence of i. 10 

(iii) The words happen, open are pronounced by some people 
'hsepm, 'oupm, instead of in the more usual and presumably older 
way 'hsepan or 'hsepn, 'oupan or 'oupn. In these cases n has been 
replaced by m under the influence of p. 


8 It does not seem possible to instance the resemblances appearing in 
such words as conquer 'koijka, congress 'kaqgres, congregation kaqgri'gaifn 
as the results of assimilation. There does not appear to be any evidence 
to show that these words were ever pronounced with n. 

• For C see § 538 and Fig. 29. 

10 The further change C > tj is not a case of assimilation. This change 
was no doubt due to an instinctive desire to make clearer the distinction 
between words beginning with ci- and those beginning with ki- which 
appeared in the language at a subsequent time when the tendency to complete 
fronting was no longer operative. 
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(iv) The old English mutations are good examples of vowel 
harmony. It is believed that men men is derived from an early 
form 'maniz, and that my:s, the old English form of mice, 11 was 
derived from an earlier ‘muisia. In the first case a was replaced 
by e under the influence of i, and in the second case U was replaced 
by y under the influence of i. 

(v) The common pronunciation of children as 'tjuldran furnishes 
an example of historical assimilation of type (v). Here i has 
been replaced by a under the influence of the following dark 1. 
The occasional pronunciation of pretty (normally 'priti) as 'prati 
is probably also due to assimilation: i has become u under the 
influence of pr. 

In the pronunciation of those whose speech shows marked 
traces of London dialect many examples may be found of modifica¬ 
tions of other vowels under the influence of a following dark 1. 
Thus with many Londoners bowl and rule have vowel-sounds 
quite distinct from those in bowling and ruling (wiiere the 1 is 
clear); an extreme form of these differences may be shown thus: 
boul, ‘boiiliq, rod, 'riiiliq. (For 6 see § 398.) In such pronunciations 
of bowl and rule, the normal English ou is represented by an ou-like 
sound and the normal English u: is represented by an o:-like sound 
before dark 1; the similitudes shown in these words have presumably 
been arrived at by historical assimilation. 

There exists a not uncommon pronunciation of the adverb just 
as d 3 est. This form is probably the result of an assimilation: A 
has been replaced by e under the influence of the adjacent d 3 
and S. 

(vi) Historical assimilations affecting the position of the soft 
palate are not common in English. An example is seen in the 
pronunciation of some people who substitute nn for nd before 
unstressed vowels in some words, who pronounce for instance 
individual as iniii'vidjual. Here d has been replaced by n under 
the influence of n. 12 

11 y stands for the french 30und of u; it has the tongue-position of i com¬ 
bined with lip-rounding. my:S no doubt subsequently underwent changes 
of the following types, which are isolative and not due to assimilation: 

my:s > miis > miis > mais > mais. 

12 This pronunciation was first noticed by H. O. Coleman: see his article 
entitled ‘in:ivid:jul pikjudiseritiz’ in Le Maitre Phonetique, July-August, 1911. 
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848. It will be seen that historical assimilations account for 
most of what are known as ‘combinative’ sound-changes. 

Examples of Contextual Assimilation 

849. The following are some examples of contextual assimila¬ 
tion. The types are numbered as in § 846. 

(i) The full pronunciation of is is iz. In connected speech the 
word is generally reduced to z when preceded by a voiced 
sound other than z or 3 ; e.g. Who is there? 'hui z 'Qsa, dinner 
is ready 'dina z 'redi, When is he coming? 'wen z (h)i: 'kAmiq . 13 
And it is reduced to s when preceded by a breathed consonant 
other than s or J; e.g. it is ready it S 'redi, that is all '5eet s 'oil, 
What is the time? 'wot s 9a 'taim, the shop is open 9a 'Jop s 'oupn, 
Mr. Smith is coming mista 'smi0 s kAmiq . 14 The latter case 
illustrates contextual assimilation: the z of the full pronunciation 
is replaced by s under the influence of a preceding voiceless 
consonant. 

Has is treated similarly. Its strong form is hsez, and its weak 
forms are haz, az, Z and s, the latter occurring as the result of 
contextual assimilation after voiceless consonants (other than 
S and J): Who has been here? 'hu: z bin 'hia, John has finished 
'd 30 n z 'finijt, but Jack has been here 'd 3 sek s bin hia, What has 
he done? 'wot s (h)i: 'dAn. 

The expression used to, meaning ‘accustomed to’ or ‘was in the 
habit of,’ is now generally pronounced 'juist tu or 'ju:s tu . 16 Con¬ 
textual assimilations from voice to breath thus take place when to is 
added to used : d is replaced by t under the influence of the following 
t, and z is replaced by s under the influence of t . 16 

14 But Whose is this f 'huiZ iz ‘9is, George is here 'd30ld3 iz hid. 

14 But the price is sixpence 9a 'prais iz 'sikspans, this fish is very good 

■9is 'fif iz 'veri 'gud. 

15 The older form 'juizd tu is still sometimes heard. 

14 By analogy, the pronunciation juiS(t) is now employed even where to 
does not immediately follow. Thus we say Used he to? 'juist (h)il tu. Yes 
he used 'jeS hil 1 juist ; and a negative ' juisnt has been constructed on the 
model of mustn't 'mAsnt, etc.: 'juisnt (h)i:, 'nou hi: 'juisnt. 'juisnt is 
quite a common word in the spoken language, but I do not remember ever 
seeing it written; it would presumably have to be spelt usedn't. If, as is 
probable, used to was formerly pronounced 'juizd tu, the change to 'juist tu 
illustrates historical as well as contextual assimilation. 
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In newspaper 'njuispeipa, fivepence 'Saifpans we see the effect 
of contextual assimilation in compound words. News, five by 
themselves are pronounced nju:z, faiv; in the compounds the Z 
and v are replaced by s and f under the influence of the following p. 

I should have thought so is sometimes pronounced in rapid 
colloquial speech ai Jt f '0o:t sou, instead of the more usual ai 
Jad av '0o:t sou. Here d and v are replaced by t and f under the 
influence of the following 0. 

(ii) A common instance of contextual assimilation of type (ii) 
is the replacement of s by J under the influence of a following 
J. Examples are horse-shoe 'ho:JJu:, and such expressions as 
this shop, of course she does, just shut the door, which are very 
commonly pronounced 'dij 'Jap, av ‘ko:J Ji cLiz, 'd 3 Aj '/At 5a 'do:. 
The replacement of z by 3 under the influence of a following J is 
also common: Does she?, butcher’s shop are generally pronounced 
'dA 3 Ji:, 'butja 3 Jop. 

Another contextual assimilation made by many English people 
is the replacement of a terminal s or z by J or 3 under the influence 
of an initial j in the next word: 'flij 'ja: for 'dis 'ja: ( this year), 
'tel 3 ju for 'telz ju ( tells you), 'misi 3 ' jai) for 'misiz 'jAij (Mrs. 
Young). (It is not necessary for foreign learners to make this 
assimilation.) 

Many English people make the contextual assimilation of replacing 
initial unstressed j by J or 3 when the preceding word in the sentence 
ends in t or d, or of making tj, dj coalesce into the affricates tj, d 3 
in such sequences: 'jAt Jr 'aiz (or '/AtJ'raiz) for 'jAt jar 'aiz 17 (shut 
your eyes), 'Jat J 'mau0 (or 'jAtJ'mauO) for 'Jat ja ‘mau0 18 ( shut your 
mouth), 'did 3 u: for 'did ju: ( Did you?). (It is likewise not necessary 
for foreign learners to make this assimilation.) 

In careless speech other contextual assimilations of type (ii) are 
continually made. One further example must suffice. I am going 
to buy some is normally pronounced ai m goiq ta 'bai SAm, but 
this is often reduced in careless speech to aigana 'bai SAm. Here 
m is replaced by g under the influence of g, and g is replaced by 
n under the influence of t, and then the g and t are elided. Assimila¬ 
tions which are confined to careless speech may be termed ‘negligent’ 


17 Or '/At jo:r 'aiz. 

18 Or '/At jo: 'mauO. 
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assimilations (see my Pronunciation of English, 1950 and subsequent 
editions, §§ 404, 405). 

(iii) Contextual assimilations of type (iii) are not unfrequently 
made, especially by careless speakers. The following are some 
examples: 'tem 'minits for 'ten 'minits (ten minutes), where n is 
replaced by m under the influence of the following m; sm 'pa:lz, 
sm 'paeqkras for sn(t) 'po:lz, sn(t) 'psegkras (St. Paul’s, St. Pancras), 
'stsem-point for 'st 0 en(d)-point (standpoint), 'L/indam 'brid 3 for 
'Linden 'brid 3 ( London Bridge), ai 1 'su:m 'brig 8am for ai 1 'su:n 
'brig 9am (Pll soon bring them), in which cases n is replaced by 
m under the influence of p or b. Tadpole, which is normally 
'tsedpoul, is sometimes pronounced 'tsebpoul, d being replaced by 
b under the influence of p. 1 don't believe it, which is normally 
ai 'dount bi'liiv it, is sometimes reduced to ai 'doump 'bli:v it or 
ai 'doum 'bli:v it, where t is replaced by p under the influence of 
b, and n is replaced by m under the influence of p or b. Similarly, 
it can’t be done (normally it 'kamt bi '(Lin) is often reduced to 
it 'ka:mp bi '(kin. 

Foreign learners are not recommended to make any of these 
assimilations of type (iii), but they should observe to what extent 
they occur in the speech of English people. 

(iv) Contextual assimilations of type (iv) are rare in English. 
An example is seen in the use of i in the ordinary pronunciation 
of we are (wia); here i: is replaced by i under the influence of a. 

(v) Contextual assimilations of type (v) are likewise not common. 
The most noteworthy are the replacement of a by i or u under the 
influence of a following j or w. Thus it is not uncommon to hear 
What are you doing?, Which way are you going?, Go away pronounced 

'wot i ju 'duig, 'witj 'wei i ju 'goig, 'gou u'wei instead of the 
normal 'wot a ju 'duig, 'witj 'wei a ju 'goig, 'gou a'wei. 

(vi) I have not come across any English example of contextual 
assimilation affecting the position of the soft palate. 19 


10 An example from Trench is seen in the frequent pronunciation of lea 
langues modernes as le lfiig modern instead of le lcLig modEm; g is replaced 
by g under the influence of the adjoining nasal sounds. The result is a 
similitude, g being an allophone (subsidiary member) of the g-phoneme in 
Trenoh. 
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Progressive and Regressive Assimilation 

850. Assimilations are termed progressive and regressive according 
as the assimilated sound is influenced by a preceding or by a 
following sound. Thus the assimilations which have taken place 
in dogz (s > z), 'beikg (n > g), or which take place contextually 
in it S 'redi (z > s), '/At Jr 'aiz (j > J) are progressive, while those 
which have taken place in sent (m > n), witG (d > t), 'tjuldran 
(i > u), 'njuispeipa (z > s), 'ho:JJu: (s > J) are regressive. 

Difficulties of Foreign Learners 

851. French people speaking English often make assimilations 
of voice to breath and breath to voice where they are not required. 
When there are two consecutive consonants, one of which is breathed 
and the other voiced (neither, however, being a liquid), they have 
a tendency to assimilate the first to the second as regards presence 
or absence of voice: thus, they are apt to pronounce 

medicine (normal English 'medsin) as met'sin, 
anecdote (normal English 'senikdout) rather like ansg'dot, 
absurd (normal English ab'sa:d) as ap'sceitd (compare the French 
absurde ap'synd), 

absolute (normal English 'sebseluit or 'sebsaljuit) as ap'solyt, 
plenty of time (normal English 'plenti 8V 'taim) as plen'ti of 
'taim, 

this book (normal English '5is 'buk) as 6 iz 'buk, 
like that (normal English laik 'fleet) as laig 'flat. 

The Dutch have a similar tendency. Phonetic transcriptions of 
the correct and incorrect pronunciation will help foreigners to 
avoid such errors. French people should also note the English 
word observe ob'zoiv which they generally pronounce op'ssrv as 
in French. 

852. Foreign learners often have difficulty in remembering 
which are the words in which assimilation from tj to tj or dj to d 3 
has been made (§ 847 (ii)) and which are the words where such 
assimilated forms are to be avoided. There is a general rule that 
this assimilation has taken place in unstressed syllables, though not 
often in stressed syllables. Thus assimilation has been made in the 
words picture, question, grandeur, pressure mentioned under (ii) on 
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pp. 222, 223; also in ocean 'oujn, pension 'penfn, conscience 'konfns, 
partial 'pa:Jl, anxious 'seqkjas, usual 'ju: 3 ul or ‘jumbal, soldier 
'sould^e, righteous 'raitjas, natural 'nsetjral, furniture 'fainitja. On 
the other hand the assimilation has not been made in mature ma'tjua, 
endurance in'djuarans, in which the syllables in question are stressed. 

853. There are, however, exceptions. There is a tendency, for 
instance, for less common words to be pronounced without this 
assimilation; thus celestial is si'lestjal, plenteous, beauteous are 
'plentjas, 'bjuitjas, 20 and overture is generally 'ouvatjua. Christian 
is generally pronounced 'kristjan, though ‘kristjan may also be 
heard. Sure Jua and sugar 'Juga are exceptional words in which 
the assimilation sj > J has been made in stressed syllables. 

20 -tj- is used in all words spelt with -teous except righteous. 
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ELISION 

854. Elision is defined as the disappearance of a sound. There 
are historical elisions, where a sound which existed in an earlier 
form of a word was omitted in a later form; and there are con¬ 
textual elisions, in which a sound which exists in a word said 
by itself is dropped in a compound or in a connected phrase. 

855. A noteworthy example of historical elision is the loss of all 
r-sounds finally and before consonants in Southern English. It 
cannot be doubted that up to the fifteenth century the r’s of such 
words as arm, horse, church, more, other were always sounded (as 
indeed they still are in many types of English), and it is believed 
that the elision of these sounds started in the fifteenth century 
and became fairly general in court circles in the course of the 
sixteenth. 1 Similar considerations apply to 1 in some words, 
e.g. walk (now wo:k), half (now ha:f). 

855a. The following are a few instances of historical elisions of 
other sounds. The p of cupboard (now 'kibad) was doubtless 
pronounced in Early English, but the sound eventually disappeared 
(probably about the fifteenth century). It is likely that 'toitajel, 
the usual pronunciation of tortoise-shell, is a reduction of a previous 
form 'toitajjel or 'toitasjel; if this is so, this word also illustrates 
historical elision. 2 The usual pronunciation of windmill 'winmil, 
kindness 'kainnis shows historical elision of d, if, as is probable, 
d was formerly sounded in these words. 

856. Historical elisions of unstressed vowels, especially a and i, 
are common in English. Examples are seen in the words history, 
university, which are now generally pronounced 'histri, juini'varsti, 
Formerly, no doubt, the pronunciation was 'histari, ju;ni'va:siti. 

1 For the evidence see H. C. Wyld’s History of Modem Colloquial English 
(Blackwell, Oxford), pp. 298-300. 

2 The elision is by no means a recent one. The Oxford Dictionary records 
a spelling torter shell in 1652. 
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and these forms may still be heard in precise speech, though they 
are not common. 

857. Contextual elisions of many kinds are frequent in English, 
especially in rapid speaking. The following are examples of con¬ 
textual elisions commonly made in ordinary (not rapid) speech: 
blind man 'blain 'msen, Strand Magazine 'strsen msega'zim, a good 
deal a 'gu'di:l (elision of d), take care 'tei'ksa (elision of k), last time 
'la:s 'taim. Sit down is pronounced by some people si'daun with 
elision of t 
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LENGTH, RHYTHM 

858. Sounds which can be held on without alteration during 
a longer or a shorter period of time are called continuants. The 
chief continuant sounds are the vowels, the nasal, lateral, rolled 
and fricative consonants, the frictionless continuants (Chap. XXII) 
and the ‘stops’ of plosive consonants. 

859. The length or quantity of a sound is the length of time 
during which it is held on continuously in a given word or phrase. 
Vowels and continuant consonants have length. Vowel-glides (i.e. 
diphthongs and semi-vowels) also have length. The non-continuants 
other than vowel-glides, e.g. flapped consonants and the plosions 
of plosive consonants, may be regarded for practical linguistic 
purposes as having no appreciable length. 

860. It is easy to distinguish many degrees of length, say five or 
six, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to distinguish two 
or sometimes three degrees. When two degrees are distinguished, 
they are called long and short. When it is desired to distinguish 
an intermediate degree, this intermediate degree is termed medium 
or half-long. 

861. The mark of length is : placed immediately after the 
symbol for the sound which is long; half-length is marked when 
necessary by ’ ; short sounds are generally left unmarked. 1 

Length of English Vowels 

862. The principles governing the length of sounds in English 
are very complex, and considerable differences may be observed 
in comparing the speech of one person with that of another. The 
following rules of length of English vowels are, however, sufficiently 
accurate and sufficiently commonly followed to serve as a guide 
in the practical teaching of the language. 

863. Rule I. The vowels Nos. 1, 5, 7, 9, 11 (i:, a:, o:, u:, 9 :) are 
longer than the other English vowels in similar situations, i.e. 

1 In rare cases it is useful to mark extreme shortness. This may be done 
by placing " over the symbol of the sound. 
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when surrounded by the same sounds, and pronounced with the 
same degree of stress. Thus the vowels in heed hi:d, hard hard, 
hoard hold, 2 food fu:d, heard ha:d are longer than the vowels in 
hid hid, head hed, pad psed, rod rad, bud bAd, hood hud; similarly 
the vowels in heat hi:t, heart ha:t, short Jo:t, shoot Ju:t, hurt ha:t 
are longer than the vowels in hit hit, get get, hat heet, hot hot, hut 
hAt, put put. In consequence of this rule it is customary to 
designate the vowels i:, a:, o:, u:, a: as the ‘long’ vowels and the 
remaining English vowels as the ‘short’ vowels. Measurements 
illustrating this rule are given hi my book The Phoneme, §§ 398, 
403-406. (For exceptions see §§ 874-879.) 

864. The diphthongs have about the same length as the ‘long’ 
vowels. 

865. The absolute lengths of the English ‘long’ vowels and 
diphthongs are very variable and depend on their situations in 
words and sentences (see Rules II-V). This fact may be stated in 
more technical language by saying that there are two ‘chronemes’ 
(‘long’ and ‘short’) applicable to the vowels of the type of English 
with which we are concerned here, and that each chroneme comprises 
several ‘allochrones.’ See Chap. XXIII of The Phoneme. 

866. Rule II. The ‘long’ vowels (and diphthongs) are shorter 
when followed by a voiceless consonant than when final or followed 
by a voiced consonant. When thus shortened, the ‘long’ vowels 
may if desired be written with " instead of with :. Thus, the 
vowel i: is shorter in seat silt, than it is in sea si: or in seed si:d; 
the vowels and diphthongs in staff sta:f, sought, sort so:t, use (noun) 
ju:s, height hait, house (noun) haus, scarce sksas are shorter than 
those in star sta:, saw so:, yew ju:, high hai, now nau, scare skeo, 
starve sta:v, sawed so:d, use (verb) ju:z, hide haid, cows kauz, scares 
skzaz. 3 

867. Rule III. The ‘long’ vowels (and diphthongs) are also 
shorter before a nasal consonant or 1 followed in turn by a voice¬ 
less consonant. Thus the o: in fault fo:lt is shorter than that in 
fall foil or that in falls fo:lz ; the a: in learnt lo:nt is shorter than 
that in learn loin or that in learns lo:nz. 

2 Also pronounced hood. 

8 The vowel fll appears not to undergo as much shortening as the other 
vowels. Thus the QI in bark ba:k is shorter than that in barge bu:d3, but 
is longer than the i: in beak bilk. 
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868. Rule IV. ‘Long’ vowels (and diphthongs) in stressed 
syllables are also shorter when an unstressed syllable immediately 
follows in the same word. Thus the i:’s in leader 'li:da, seeing 
'si:iq are shorter than those in lead li:d, see si: or seen si:n, the 
o:’s in drawing 'dro:iq, 4 causes 'koiziz are shorter than those in 
draw dro:, draws dro:z, cause ko:z, and the u: in immunity i'mjurniti 
is shorter than that in immune i'mjuin. 5 6 

869. When ‘long’ u: is immediately followed by an unstressed 
i or 0 , there is generally an alternative pronunciation with short 
lax U forming either disyllabic sequences u-i, U-0 or diphthongs 
ui, U0. Thus ruin, truer are pronounced either 'ru:in, 'tru:a (with 
a shortened u:) or 'ru-in, 'tru-a or ruin, truo. The diphthongs ei 
and OU are often reduced to e and O in similar situations, with the 
result that disyllabic sequences e-0, O-i, 0-0 or diphthongs e0, oi, 00 
are used. Thus player is pronounced either 'pleia (with a shortened 
ei) or 'ple-0 or pleo 8 ; poetry, slower are pronounced either 'pouitri, 
'sloue (with a shortened ou) or 'po-itri, 'slo -0 or 'poitri, 7 sloe. 
Variations of this nature are discussed at greater length in my 
article Falling and Rising Diphthongs in Southern English in 
Miscellanea Phonetica II, 1954 (published by the I.P.A.). 

870. Rule V. The ‘long’ vowels (and diphthongs) are shorter 
in unstressed syllables than in stressed syllables. This reduced 
length is particularly noticeable in syllables preceding the stress. 
Thus the a: in audacious ai'deifas and the a: in carnation kai'neijn 
are shorter than the same vowels in August 'o:gast, scarlet 'skailit; 
the ai in idea ai'dia, the ou in ovation ou'veijn, 8 and the ua in 
djua'reijn are shorter than the same diphthongs in idle 'aidl, over 
'ouva, enduring in'djuariq. 

4 Drawing-room (salon) is pronounced exceptionally with the diphthong oi. 
Drawing-room meaning a room for drawing is pronounced 'drOIUjrum 
according to the rule. 

4 Note. The length varies according to the nature of the sound following 
the ‘long’ vowel. When an unstressed vowel immediately follows (as in 
seeing, drawing), the long vowel is distinctly shorter than when a consonant 
intervenes (as in leader, causes). 

6 Prayer (supplication) is pronounced pr£0, while prayer (one who prays) 

is 'preia or prea. 

7 Pronounced 'poitri by some. 

8 Also pronounced o'veijn. 
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871. When the unstressed ‘long’ vowel or diphthong follows the 
stress, reduction of length is still observable though less marked. 
Thus the o: in cardboard ‘ka:dbo:d, and the ou in fellow 'felou 9 
are not so long as the same sounds in board bo:d, below bi'lou. 

872. The English ‘short’ vowels (i, e, se, 0, u, A, a) are also 
subject to certain variations of length. The variations are similar 
to those of the ‘long’ vowels but are less in degree. Thus it will 
be noticed that the short vowels are generally slightly longer 
before voiced consonants than before voiceless consonants; for 
instance the i in bid bid and the a in cub kAb are slightly longer 
than the same vowels in bit bit and cup kAp. Measurements 
illustrating this are given in The Phoneme , §§405, 406. 

873. The variations in the length of short vowels, with the 
exception of the cases noted in §§ 874^878, are, however, not 
sufficiently noticeable to be of importance in practical linguistic 
work. Moreover, usage varies a good deal with different speakers. 

874. Some exceptional cases of lengthening of the traditionally 
‘short’ vowels must be noted. The most important is a lengthening 
of se in certain words. In the South of England a fully long se: 
is generally used in the adjectives ending in -ad (bad bse:d, sad 
sse:d, etc.), and is quite common in some nouns, e.g. man mse:n 
or msen, bag bse:g or bseg, jam d 3 se:m or d 3 sem. Curiously enough 
the se appears to be more usually short in nouns ending in -ad 
(lad lsed, pad peed, etc.). 

875. Long se: is most frequently found before voiced consonants, 
but is not confined to these situations. Thus the words back, that 
(meaning ‘that thing’) at the end of a sentence are often pronounced 
with long se: by some Southern English people. Foreign learners 
can sometimes improve the effect of their pronunciation of words 
containing se by lengthening the vowel. 

876. Some English people, and especially Londoners, make a 
similar lengthening of e in some words, e.g. bed, dead (but apparently 
not in fed, tread). The word yes is exceptional; it is sometimes 
pronounced jes, as usually transcribed, but when said by itself 
it is more often pronounced with a fully long vowel of opener 
quality (js:s). When French people are speaking English, they 


* Also pronounced 'felo. 
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generally fail to lengthen the vowel of this word; their pronunciation 

gives an effect of abruptness which is strange to English ears. 

877. Similar lengthening may occasionally be observed with 
other traditionally ‘short’ vowels. Thus speakers may be found 
who pronounce big, good with longer vowels than pig, hood. His 
and is often have lengthened vowels when in final position. 

878. The lengthened ‘short’ vowels referred to in the four 
preceding paragraphs are used chiefly in syllables which are final 
in the sentence, and the length is particularly marked when the 
words are pronounced with the ‘fall-rise’ intonation (§§ 1054,1055). 
Thus, in saying it isn’t bad in such a way as to imply ‘but at the 
same time it’s not very good,’ the word bad would very commonly 
be pronounced with a long vowel: i'tiznt 'bse:d. Similarly, if yet 
had the ‘fall-rise’ in I really can’t go to bed yet (implying ‘it’s much 
too early’), many people would pronounce ai ‘riali 'ka:nt gou ta 
'bed 'je:t, bed having a short vowel and yet a long one. 

879. The tendency to lengthen ‘short’ vowels appears to be 
on the increase. In the local dialect of London it is much more 
prevalent than in normal educated speech; it may also be observed 
in American English. It is, in fact, possible that a new develop¬ 
ment of the language is beginning to take place, by which the 
present distinctions of quantity combined with quality will 
eventually give place to distinctions of quality only. If such a 
new system of vowel-length were to become the regular usage 
in educated Southern English, it would become necessary to 
modify the method of vowel representation in practical phonetic 
transcription by introducing special letters to distinguish the pairs 
of sounds which are now sufficiently well distinguished by length- 
marks. 10 

Length of Consonants 

880. The length of consonants also varies, but not to the same 
extent as that of vowels. The following are the only rules of 
importance for foreign learners. 

881. Rule VI. Final consonants are longer when preceded by 
one of the ‘short’ vowels than when preceded by one of the ‘long’ 

10 E.g. by introducing into broad transcriptions some such system as that 
now used in narrower transcriptions, where ‘short’ i, U, 0 are written l, ©, D 
and the vowel in bird is written with 3. See Appendix A, §§ 28, 33, 36. 
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vowels or hy a diphthong. Thus the n in sin sin is longer than 
the n’s in seen, scene si:n and sign sain. 

882. Rule VII. Liquids are longer when followed by voiced 
consonants than when followed by voiceless consonants. Thus the 
n in wind wind is longer than that in hint hint, the 1 in bald bo:ld 
is longer than that in fault foilt, the m in number 'nAmba is longer 
than that in jumper 'djampa. 

883. Plosive consonants preceded by a short stressed vowel and 
followed by another consonant are rather long, e.g. the k in act 
sekt, actor 'sekta (compare the k in. jacket 'djsekit), the p in description 

dis'kripjn. 

884. Liquid consonants are usually long when preceded by a 
short vowel and followed by an unstressed syllable beginning with 
j or w, as the 1 in million 'miljan or the m in somewhere 'SAmwea 
(compare sillier 'silia, summer 'sAma). 

885. Consonants following stressed short vowels are sometimes 
very much lengthened for the sake of emphasis, e.g. splendid 
'splenidid, a little more a 'lit:l 'ms:, I never heard such a thing ai 
'nevia 'ha:d SAtf a Gig, numbers and numbers of things 'namibaz 
n 'nAimbaz av Giqz. Similar lengthening occasionally occurs after 
‘long’ vowels, e.g. it was awfully good it waz gud. 

Relation between Rhythm and Length 

886. Vowel-length depends to a considerable extent on the 
rhythm of the sentence. There is a strong tendency in connected 
speech to make stressed syllables follow each other as nearly as 
possible at equal distances. Rule IV above (§ 868) is a result of 
this rhythmical tendency. The usage may be stated more fully as 
follows: when a syllable containing a long vowel or a diphthong 
is followed by unstressed syllables, that vowel or diphthong is 
generally shorter than if the syllable were final or followed by 
another stressed syllable; moreover, the greater the number of 
following unstressed syllables the shorter is the stressed vowel. 

887. The following are some examples to supplement those in 
§ 868. In pronouncing the series of numbers eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty 'eitiin, 'naintiin, 'twenti, the diphthong ai in nineteen is not 
so long as the ai in nine in the series eight, nine, ten 'eit, 'nain, 


i 
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,ten. The ou in there’s nobody there 9fi0 z 'noubadi '9E0 is not 
nearly so long as that in there’s no time 9e0 z 'nou 'taim. 

888. The differences of length caused in this way may be made 
evident by representing the rhythm by means of an approximate 
musical notation. Thus if we take a quaver ^ to represent the 
length of time between two consecutive stresses in eight, nine, ten, 
the first two of the above sequences will appear thus: 

H /3 j> j* 

•eitiin 'naintim 'twenti 'eit 'nain 'ten. 

It is clear from this that the diphthongs ei, ai are something like 
twice as long in the second sequence as they are in the first. 

889. In like manner the two other sequences appear thus: 

J* J> J> 

9e0z 'noubadi 'Sea 9e0z 'nou 'taim. 

The nou in the second sequence takes up almost as much time as 
the entire word 'noubadi in the first. The ou is therefore a good 
deal longer in the second sequence than it is in the first. 

890. Further examples: 

t j> J*jrm 

5 

wi:l 'start i'mirdjatli it jua 'redi. 

We’ll start immediately if you’re ready. 

Here the two syllables 'staiti may be made to occupy almost as 
long a time as the five syllables 'mirdjatliifjua. The syllable start 
accordingly occupies more time than the syllable mird, and it can 
be heard that the ir in mird is short (for a ‘long’ vowel) and that 
the comparative lengthening of the syllable start is distributed over 
the sounds a: and t. If in this sentence the word start were 
replaced by a longer word containing a ‘long’ vowel, this vowel 
would be shortened. Thus if we were to substitute arbitrate 
'arbitreit or harmonize 'harmanaiz, we should find that the whole 
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of these words might be compressed into a space not very much 
longer than the monosyllable start. 

n £ J Ji 

ju: kan 'kim wid 'mi: if jna 'redi. 

You can come with me if you're ready. 

Here the length of mi: is not much less than the total length of 
the three syllables 'mi'.djatli in the preceding example. 

J j> f Hr} Hi 

da 'si:n waz 'bjurtafl. da 'siinari waz 'bju:tafl. 

The scene was beautiful. The scenery was beautiful. 

These examples show that the i: in scene is considerably longer 
than the i: in scenery. 

j* * J3 jn f Hr*} n js 

3 

hi: ‘mu:vz 'veri 'rsepidli. hiz 'mu:vmants a 'veri 'reepid. 

He moves very rapidly. His movements are very rapid. 

The group 'mu:vmantsa in the second example is compressed into 
nearly the same space of time as mu:vz in the first example, and 
the u: of 'murvmants is heard to be a good deal shorter than the 
u: of mu:vz. 

J* Hr} j J jff3 j 

3 4 

dei 'beid in da 'si:. deia 'beidii) in da 'si:. 

They bathe in the sea. They’re bathing in the sea. 

Here 'beidinda and 'beidiqinda occupy about the same space of 
time, so that the ei in beid is longer than that in ’beidii). 

891. The nature of spoken English rhythm, upon which the 
lengths of sounds are partly dependent, is a very involved subject, 
and it has not been possible for me to investigate it in any detail. 
It may be remarked, however, that the rhythm is determined not 
only by the number and nature of the speech-sounds in the word- 
group and the positions of the stresses in the words of more than 
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one syllable, but also by the grammatical relations between words. 
Thus if an unstressed syllable occurs between two stressed syllables, 
it tends to be shorter if it is grammatically closely connected with 
the following stressed syllable than if its closer grammatical relation¬ 
ship is with the preceding stressed syllable. 

892. To illustrate how rhythm is determined by grammatical 
relations between words we may take the comparatively simple 
case of such a sequence as 'ei + t + 9 -f- another stressed syllable, 
where a stressed long vowel (or diphthong) is followed by a single 
consonant which is followed in turn by a short unstressed vowel 
and then another stressed syllable. It will be found that this 
sequence has different rhythms, and consequently different lengths 
of the sounds ei, t, a, in the three following expressions: 

(He’s a)way to-day (hi: z a)‘wei ta'dei. 

(A) later day (a) 'leita 'dei. 

(He uses) eight a day (hi: ju:ziz) 'eit a 'dei. 


The rhythm in the first example may be expressed by the approxi¬ 
mate musical notation , the rhythm in the second example 

is approximately while the rhythm in the third example is 

intermediate between the other two. 11 Expressed in terms of 
length of sounds the differences are as follows: in the first example 
the first ei is distinctly long and the a extremely short; in the 
second example the first ei is much shorter and the a is longer; in 
the third example the first ei is also rather short, but there is a 
perceptible lengthening of the stop of the t, and the a is inter¬ 
mediate in length between the a’s of the first two examples. 


893. Further examples of a rhythm approximating to 
in similar circumstances are: 


Buy the book 'bai 5a 'buk. 

(From) day to day (tram) 'dei ta 'dei. 
Arm in arm 'a:m in 'a:m. 


11 The lengths indicated by the musical notes are not the lengths of the 
syllables but the lengths separating the ‘stress-points’ or ‘peaks of prominence’ 
of the syllables. The note attached to the last syllable of each example 
denotes the length of time which would presumably elapse between its 
stress-point and that of a following stressed syllable if there were one. 
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894. The rhythm of the type 

^ J becomes clearer still when 

two or more consonants intervene between a stressed long vowel 

and the unstressed short vowel. 

Examples are seen in: 

(I) quite forgot 

(ai) 'kwait fa'got. 

First of all 

'feist ev 'oil. 

895. .Further examples of a 
in similar circumstances are: 

rhythm approximating to J 

Either book 

'aide buk. 

Take it out 

'teik it 'aut. 

Is it right? 

'iz it ‘rait? 12 

Does he like (it) ? 

'4az i: 'laik (it)? 

896. The rhythms are similar if the first syllable contains a 

short vowel and two or more 
and the unstressed vowel. 

consonants intervene between it 

Examples of X J : 


Gome to-day! 

'kam te'dei. 

(It’s) not for us 

(it s) 'not fer 'as. 

What’s the time? 

'wot s da 'taimP 

Ring the bell! 

'rig de 'bel. 

Well-to-do 

'wel-te-'dui. 

Twelve o’clock 

'twelv e'klok. 

Examples of J : 


What’s it for? 

'wot s it 'fo:P 

Shelter here 

'Jelte 'hie. 

897. On the other hand, the rhythms that might be expected 
on syntactic grounds are often replaced by others on account of 
the nature and grouping of the sounds. Thus we have a rhythm 

approximating to J in many cases where the second syllable 

is in close grammatical connexion with the third; a notable case is 

12 Is it right f may be said with the rhythm ^ ^ J ; this is presumably 

a consequence of the presence of the two consonants t, T. 
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where the first stressed vowel is short or fairly short and there 
is no consonant or only one consonant separating it from the 
following unstressed vowel, as in 

How are you? 'hau 3 1 jn:P 

Come along! 'k/im a'lop. 

Get away! 'get 9'wei. 

(The rhythms in the two latter cases are difficult 
to distinguish from those of summer day 'sAma 'dei, 
(a) better way (a) 'beta 'wei.) 

Eight av>ay 'rait a'wei. 

(In this case the ai is rather short because it is 
followed by a voiceless consonant in the same 
word. The rhythm is almost indistinguishable 
from that of (a) later day, § 892.) 

One o’clock 'WAn a'kbk. 

(Compare twelve o’clock, § 896.) 

898. Again, in the following examples owing to the number of 

consonants a rhythm approximating to is found although 

the second syllable is in close grammatical relationship with the 
first: 

Take them out! 'teik 9am 'aut. 

(Compare Take it out, § 895.) 

(He) locked it up (hi:) 'lokt it 'Ap. 

Easter Eve 'i:star 'i:v. 

Does she like (it) ? 'dA3 J"i: 'laik (it) ? 

(Compare Does he like it? § 895.) 

899. The above examples show that the rules determining the 
rhythm, and therefore the lengths of the sounds, in the simple 
case of an unstressed syllable between two stressed syllables are 
rather complex. The reader may thus form some idea of the 
extreme difficulty of describing or reducing to rules the innumerable 
rhythms heard in ordinary connected speech. All we can say here 
is (1) that there is a general tendency to make the ‘stress-points’ 
of stressed syllables follow each other at equal intervals of time, 
but that this general tendency is constantly interfered with by the 
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variations in the number and nature of the sounds between 
successive stress-points, and (2) that the rhythms heard within the 
‘stress-bars’ are dependent upon the grammatical relations between 
the words as well as upon the number and nature of the sounds. 13 


Mistakes in Length made by Foreign Learners 

800. The most notable mistakes of length heard from foreign 
learners are as follows. 

901. Many foreign people make the English ‘long’ vowels and 
diphthongs fully long when followed by voiceless consonants, instead 
of shortening them hi accordance with the rule in § 866. This is 
one of the characteristic mistakes made by Germans speaking 
English. They almost invariably make the vowels and diphthongs 
far too long hi such words as park park, use (noun) ju:s, fruit fruit, 
nation 'neijn, mouth mauO, right rait, roast beef 'roust 'bilf. French 
people also occasionally fall into this error. 

902. Again, Germans generally fail to lengthen properly final 
consonants preceded by short vowels. Thus, they are apt to 
pronounce thin 0in, tell tel, come kim with very short final con¬ 
sonants, instead of lengthening them in accordance with the rule 
in §881. 

903. The French are inclined to shorten long vowels when final, 
pronouncing, for instance, sea, too with short vowels (like the 
French si, tout) mstead of with long ones (si:, tui). 

904. On the other hand, when there is a final unstressed -a 
written -er, they make the vowel too long (besides inserting some 
kind of r-sound). Thus they often pronounce paper pe'pceiR 
instead of 'peips. 

905. The French also have a tendency to shorten the long 
vowels i: and u: when followed bv b, d, g, m, n, and 1, as in tube 
tjuib, food fuid, league li:g, tomb tuim, fifteen 'fif'tiin, feel fill. 

906. Words for practice: (for Rule I) seen si:n, sin sin, harm 
ha:m, ham hsem, short Jo:t, shot Jot, call koil, doll dol, wall woil, 
quality 'kwoliti, pool puil, pull pul, root ru:t, foot fut; (for Rule II) 
see si:, far fa:, saw so:, too, two tu:, fur fa:, say sei, sow (verb) 


13 For a more detailed discussion of the rhythm of English, readers are 
referred to A. Classe’s The Rhythm of English Prose (Blackwell, Oxford). 
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sou, sigh sai, sow (pig) sau, lead (conduct) li:d, lard laid, lord, 
laud lord, lose luiz, learn lain, laid leid, load loud, lied laid, loud 
laud, geese giis, pass pais, horse hois, loose luis, verse vois, lace leis, 
toast toust, nice nais, house haus; (for Rule III) aunt, aren’t amt, 
taunt taint, learnt loint, paint peint, don’t dount, pint paint, ounce 
auns. 

907. The rhythm of spoken English is a source of considerable 
difficulty to some foreign people. The French, for instance, are 

liable to make continual use of the rhythm . . . where 

it is inappropriate in English. Thus they are liable to pronounce 

Ring the hell, first of all, What’s the time? with the rhythm 

instead of Mi , and they pronounce he wrote to the secretary as 

J- J' 

i Rot tu zi SEkREte'Ri 

instead of the correct English 

J FI JT3 

hi: 'rout to 5o 'sekrotri. 

908. The greatest difficulty of all is experienced by the Japanese. 
For them and all others to whom English rhythm is difficult is 
will be found helpful if the teacher taps the rhythms of sentences 
with his finger on the table. The pupil should practise saying 
the sentence while tapping in unison with the teacher. 



Chapter XXIX 

STRESS 

The Nature of Stress 

909. Stress may be described as the degree of force with which a 
sound or syllable is uttered. It is essentially a subjective action. 
A strong force of utterance means energetic action of all the 
articulating organs; it is usually accompanied by a gesture with the 
hand or head or other parts of the body; it involves a strong ‘push’ 
from the chest wall and consequently strong force of exhalation 1 ; 
this generally gives the objective impression of loudness. Weak 
force of utterance involves weak action of the chest wall resulting 
in weak force of exhalation, and giving the objective acoustic 
impression of softness. 

1 Except in rare eases where strong stress falls on a sound which has no 
exhalation. It must be observed that cases do occur where a strong stress 
fails to give much carrying power to a sound, and therefore fails to make 
it objectively prominent. A strong stress may even occur on a silence, 
e.g. on the stop of a voiceless plosive. When a strong stress is given to a 
sound incapable of receiving any noticeable increase of loudness, a person 
unfamiliar with the language would be unable to tell that a stress was present 
except by observing the gestures. A hearer familiar with the language 
would not perceive the stress objectively from the sound apart from the 
gestures, but he perceives it in a subjective way; the sounds he hears call up 
to his mind (through the context) the manner of making them, and by means 
of immediate ‘inner speech’ he knows where the stress is. The process is 
analogous to that by which the beats of the bar are felt in syncopated music 
at points where no notes are played. (This type of process is known to 
psychologists as “empathy.”) 

Strong stress without strong force of exhalation and consequent loudness 
is not often found in English. It may, however, be observed in one pro¬ 
nunciation of Thank you, viz. the abbreviated form 'kkju. Here a syllabic 
b without plosion is stressed although it has no sound; the stress is generally 
shown by a gesture. Strong stress without accompanying loudness is a 
common feature of the Tswana language of South Africa. In that language 
final low-tone syllables, as for instance the second syllable of the word thata 
(‘strong’), are often said without voice and (when plosives precede) with closed 
glottis. They have a very strong stress, quite as strong as that of the 
penultimate, but owing to lack of sonority of unvoiced vowels they have 
very little loudness. 
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910. It was pointed out in §§ 208-210 that one or more sounds 
in a spoken word or phrase are heard to stand out more prominently 
than their immediate neighbours; and in the subsequent paragraphs 
it was shown that a ‘syllable’ is essentially a small sound-sequence 
containing a peak of prominence. Now if a word or phrase contains 
a number of peaks of prominence, it is generally found that the 
degrees of prominence at the various peaks are unequal; some 
of the peaks have much greater prominence than others. In 
other terms, some syllables of a word or phrase are perceived 
more distinctly than others. 

911. The prominence of a given sound may be increased or 
diminished by means of any one of the three sound-attributes, 
length, stress, or intonation, or by combinations of these. A 
common and effective means of increasing prominence is to increase 
the stress. In English, increase of stress is generally accompanied 
by a modification of intonation and sometimes by an increase of 
length. 

912. It is important not to confuse stress with prominence 
(§§ 100, 101, 208-210). The prominence of a syllable is its degree 
of general distinctness, this being the combined effect of the tamber, 
length, stress, and (if voiced) intonation of the syllabic sound. 
The term ‘stress,’ as here used, refers only to the degree of force 
of utterance; it is independent of length and intonation, though 
it may be, and often is, combined with these. 2 (For a more detailed 
discussion of the nature of prominence see my book The Phoneme, 
§ 434 ff.). 

913. Stress without intonation may be heard in English when 
a clergyman is intoning the prayers in a church service. The 
relations between stress and intonation found in ordinary spoken 
English are shown in Chap. XXXI (see especially §§ 1022-1027). 

2 Some phoneticians have expressed the view that stress is not independent 
of pitch, and have shown by experiments with a dead larynx that an increase 
of stress involves a raising of pitch. This is no doubt the case for a given 
tension of the vocal cords. But the living speaker does not maintain a fixed 
tension of his vocal cords; he has complete control of his intonation, whatever 
the stress may be, and it often happens in a language that strong stresses 
are found on low-pitched syllables and weak stresses on high-pitched syllables. 
It appears to me therefore that linguistic stress must be regarded as 
independent of pitch. 
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914. Syllables which are pronounced with a greater degree of 
stress than the neighbouring syllables in a word or sentence are 
said to be stressed or (more accurately) pronounced with strong stress. 
Syllables pronounced with a relatively small degree of stress are 
said to be unstressed or (more accurately) pronounced with weak 
stress. In what follows I am retaining the conventional, though 
inaccurate, terms ‘stressed’ and ‘unstressed.’ 

915. It has frequently been suggested that a hearer can dis¬ 
tinguish by ear and a speaker can distinguish by sensation quite 
a number of degrees of stress, say four or five. For instance, I 
expressed the opinion in previous editions of this book that five 
degrees of stress may be perceived in the word opportunity, and 
that if we denote the strongest stress by the figure 1, the second 
strongest by the figure 2, and so on, the stressing of this word 

2 4 15 3 

might be indicated thus: opa'tjuiniti. I now think that this view 
needs modification, on the ground that much of what is commonly 
thought of as ‘stress’ is in reality stress (as defined here in § 909) 
plus ‘prominence’ effected by means other than stress, and particularly 
by ‘inherent sonority’ (§§ 100, 101), by subtle degrees of vowel and 
consonant length and by intonation. 

916. However that may be, I do not find any need in the practical 
teaching and learning of pronunciation to attempt accuracy of that 
order. It is generally sufficient to distinguish two degrees only, 
stressed (or strong) and unstressed (or weak). Stressed syllables are 
marked in this book by placing 1 immediately before them, thus 
father 'fa:6a, arrive a'raiv, opportunity opa'tjuiniti, Where are you 
going ? ‘wear a ju: 'gouiijp 

917. When for any reason it is found needful to distinguish three 
degrees of stress, the sign ( may be used to denote the intermediate 
or secondary stress. Thus in examination the secondary stress is 
on the second syllable, so that the word may be written, if desired, 
ig^semi'neijn. (It is useful to mark the secondary stress in this 
word, because foreign people usually put the secondary stress on 
the first syllable.) 

918. Marking secondary stress is of particular value in tran¬ 
scribing English words which have three or more syllables preceding 
the principal stress (see § 941). 
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Stress in English 
A. Word-stress (simple words) 

919. Most English words of two syllables have one strongly 
stressed syllable and one weak one. The strong stress is on the 
first syllable in some words and on the second in others. For 
instance, in the nouns increase and insult the first syllable is strong 
and the second weak ('inkri:s, 'insAlt), but in the verbs increase 
and insult the first syllable is weak and the second strong (in'kriis, 
in'SAlt). There exist, however, some disyllabic English words in 
which both syllables have strong stress. Such are fifteen 'fif'tiin, 
prepaid 'pril'peid. They are said to be ‘double-stressed.’ Their 
stress is subject to rhythmical variations in the sentence (see § 932). 

919a. In English words of three or more syllables there is 
always one strong syllable and occasionally two. The other 
syllables in the words are as a rule weak (‘unstressed’), but in 
some words there is a syllable with secondary stress. In each 
of the following cases, for instance, there is one stressed syllable 
and several unstressed ones: excessively ik'sesivli, portmanteau 
poit'msentou, philanthropist fi'lsenfirapist, particularize pa'tikjularaiz, 
symbolically sim'bolikali, uncharitableness An'tjseritablnis. There are 
secondary stresses in centralization ,sentralai'zeijn, administration 
ad i minis'train and the other examples quoted in § 941; probably 
also in the numerous single-stressed compounds like foot-passenger 
'futipsesindja, kettle-holder 'ketl,houlda (§ 946). Occasionally a very 
long word may have two secondary stresses. For instance, intel¬ 
lectuality may be pronounced |inti|lektju'seliti (also pntilektju'seliti 
and 'intqlektju'seliti). 

9196. Examples of double-stressed words of three or more 
syllables are given in § 922. Like the disyllables their stresses 
are subject to rhythmical variations in the sentence (§ 933). 

920. Generally speaking there are no rules determining which 
syllable or syllables of polysyllabic English words bear the main 
stress. The foreign student is obliged to learn the stress of each 
word individually. He has to learn, for instance, that the main 
stress is on the first syllable in photograph 'foutagraii or 'foutagrsef, 
on the second in photography fa'tografi, on the third in photographic 
fouta'grsefik and on the fourth in photogravure foutagra'vjua. When 
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rules of word-stress can be formulated at all, they are generally 
subject to numerous exceptions. 3 

921. In the case of double-stressed words it is, however, possible 
to formulate some general principles which are of assistance to the 
foreign learner. These are given in the following paragraphs. 


* In the above paragraphs (§§ 919-920) I have taken no account of a 
theory advanced by some that no syllable is really ‘unstressed’ in English 
unless it contains one of the vowels 9, i, 0 (the monophthongal reduction of 
OU) or U or a syllabic consonant. Those who maintain this theory appear 
to think that when e, £6, 9, A and the long vowels and the falling diphthongs 
occur in weak positions, they are pronounced in reality with secondary stress. 
It would seem, for instance, that they consider the second syllables of such 
words as insect 'insekt, asphalt 'sesfsslt, teapot 'tiipot, hiccup 'hikAp, concrete 
'kOljkrilt, schedule ‘JedjUll, mundane ' mAn dflin. fortnight 'faitliait to have 
secondary stresses, and the first and third syllables of portmanteau 
poit'msentou to have secondary stresses. 

I am not satisfied that this view is a correct one. It is to be observed in 
regard to e, £9, 0 and A that these vowels are undoubtedly more prominent 
(§§ 100, 101, 208) than 9, i, O and U; hut this does not necessarily mean that 
they always derive their prominence from stress as here defined, i.e. from a 
special push of the chest wall. I submit that they have considerable pro¬ 
minence by reason of their ‘inherent sonority’ (§§ 100, 101), and that if (say) 
e and 9 t (§ 356) are uttered with what the speaker judges to be equal push from 
the chest wall, and the conditions are in other respects comparable, 9 ‘carries’ 
better than 9 does, i.e. it is clearly audible at a greater distance than 9 is. 

The most that can be said in favour of the theory, in so far as it concerns 
e, 89, 0 and A, is that these vowels are generally uttered with greater jaw 
movement than 9 , i, 0 and U, and perhaps that it is customary to give them 
slightly greater length than that which 9, i, O, U have in comparable positions. 
J. W. Jeaffreson, it is true, has maintained that the extent of jaw movement 
is an indication of stress, but it is not certain that this hypothesis is always 
valid. His experiments, valuable as they are, did not demonstrate that 
the English e, 89, 0 and A are uttered with stronger push from the chest wall 
than 9 , i, o and u. Readers interested in this question are recommended 
to study Jeaffreson’s remarkable results. They are set out in his paper 
Stress and Rhythm in Speech in the Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1938, and in his unpublished Mensuratim of French Verse (thesis for the 
London M.A., 1924) which may be consulted in the Library of the University 
of London. See also some remarks in my book The Phoneme, §§ 204, 205 
and footnote 14 on p. 60. 

The English vowels il, 01, 01, UI and 91 have considerable prominence by 
reason of their length, but I would suggest that there is nothing to prevent 
them from being ‘unstressed,’ i.e. uttered with very weak push from the 
chest wall. The same applies to the diphthongs ei, OU, ai, OU and oi. 
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922. Words formed by adding to a word in common use a prefix 
having a distinct meaning of its own 4 very usually have two strong 
stresses, namely a stress on the prefix and the stress of the original 
word. Examples of such prefixes are: anti-, arch- (in the sense of 
‘chief’), dis- (when equivalent to un- or implying separation), ex- 
(in the sense of ‘former’), half-, joint-, in- ( il-, im-, ir-) (in the sense 
of ‘not’), inter- (in the reciprocal sense), mal-, mis- (implying ‘error’ 
or ‘falseness’), non-, out- (in verbs, with the sense of ‘outdoing’), 
over- (in the sense of ‘too much’), pre- (meaning ‘beforehand’), re- 
(denoting ‘repetition’), sub- (in the sense of ‘subordinate’), ultra-, 
un-, under- (in the sense of ‘too little’ or in the sense of ‘subordinate’), 
vice-.* 

Examples: anticlimax 'senti'klaimseks, archbishop 'aitj'bijap, 
disloyal 'dis'toial, disconnect 'diska'nekt, discontented 'diskan'tentid, 
disembark 'disim'buik, ex-president 'eks'prezidant, half-finished 

'haif'finift, joint-tenant 'djoint'tenant, inexperienced 'iniks'piarianst, 


which are ‘falling’ (§§ 220, 223) by reason of the relatively small inherent 
sonority of their terminal elements. The same probably applies also to 
£3 and 39. 

It looks as if the only syllabio sounds of Southern English which can 
properly be said to have inherent stress are ia (No. 18) and U9 (No. 21), 
since, as explained in §§ 225, 440a and 460, these diphthongs owe their ‘falling’ 
character to a certain degree of stress on their initial elements. Those who 
maintain that they cannot be ‘unstressed,’ and that therefore such words 
as reindeer 'reindia, contour 'kontua, are pronounced with secondary stress 
on the second syllable, have thus a good case. But even here it might be 
argued that when a sound is said with the minimum stress it is capable of 
having, it should be considered as unstressed. The question is discussed at 
some length in the sections relating to ia and ua in my article Falling and 
Rising Diphthongs in Southern English in Miscellanea Phmietica II, 1954 
(published by the I.P.A.). 

In phonetic transcriptions designed for foreign learners I find it adequate 
to mark with a secondary stress-mark only such syllables as those exemplified 
at the end of § 919a together with those which have a reduced primary stress 
in the sentence. To mark weak syllables with secondary stress-marks solely 
because they contain e, 80, 3 or A or long vowels or diphthongs seems to me 
hardly to represent the facts correctly. In any case, I doubt if such marking 
would serve any useful purpose in texts intended for the practical teaching 
of English stress, since such syllables are bound to have sufficient prominence 
if the vowels are correctly pronounced. 

* The prefixes here referred to may be conveniently termed the ‘separable’ 
prefixes. 
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insincere 'in-sin'sia, insufficient 'in-sa'fifnt, illogical 'i'lodgikl, imper¬ 
ceptible 'im-pa'septabl, irreligious 'iri'lidjas, intermingle 'inta'miljgl, 
malformation 'mselioi'meijn, misquote 'mis'kwout, misrepresentation 
■misreprizen'teijn, non-payment 'non'peimant, outgeneral 'aut'd3enar9l, 
overestimate (v.) 'ouvar'estimeit, overripe 'ouva'raip, prepaid 
'pri:'peid, rearrange 'ri:a'remd3, 6 sub-dean 'SAb'diin, ultra-fashionable 
'Altra'fsejnabl, unfruitful 'An'fruitful, unknoum ‘An'noun, unpack 
'An'psek, unobjectionable 'Anab'd3ekjnabl, underestimate (v.) 
'Andar'estimeit, undersecretary 'Anda'sekratri, vice-chancellor 
•vais'tjainsla. 

923. It must be observed that if the word to which the prefix 
is added is not in common use or is only used in a sense different 
from that attributed to it when the prefix is added, then double 
stress is not generally used. 

Examples: discourage dis'kArid 3 ( courage not being used as a 
verb), inordinate i'noidinit (the adjective ordinate being rare), 
unwieldy An'wirldi (the word wieldy being very rare, and in fact 
unknown to most people), undoubted An'dautid (doubted not being 
used as an attributive adjective), underline Anda'lain (the verb 
line not being used in the sense of ‘to draw a line’). 

924. For a similar reason some adverbs have single stress while 
the corresponding adjectives have double stress. Thus un¬ 
accountably is usually Ane'kauntabli, while unaccountable is quite 
commonly 'Ana'kauntabl; so also invariably is regularly pronounced 
in'v£9riabli, though the adjective invariable is pronounced either 
'in'vEariabl or in'vEerfobl. 

925. Very common words formed from other words by the 
addition of some of the above-mentioned prefixes, and particularly 
words in which the stress of the simple word is on the first syllable, 
are exceptions to the principle stated in § 922, and take no stress 
on the prefix. Thus it is not usual to stress the prefixes of impossible 
im'posabl, unusual An'ju^ual, unfortunate An'foitfnit. Some put 
imperceptible (§ 922) into this category, pronouncing it im-pa'septabl. 

926. In many words which are not uncommon but yet not 
very common, usage varies. Thus some speakers pronounce 

6 Compare recover (‘get back’) ri'kAVS with recover (‘cover again,’ said of 
umbrellas, etc.) 'rir'kAva. In reproduction the re- is not felt as separable, 
and the normal pronunciation is accordingly ril-pra'dAkJh. 
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irregularity, overestimate (v.) with single stress (i,regju'lasriti, 
ouvor'estimeit), even when not under the influence of rhythm 
(§932); others would say 'iregju'lseriti, 'ouvar'estimeit. In cases 
of doubt it is probably safer for the foreign learner to use double 
stress in preference to single stress. 

927. Further exceptions are archbishopric azt/'bifoprik, arch¬ 
deaconry aztf'dizkonri, archdeaconship aztj'dizkonjip, halfpenny 'hei- 
poni or 'heipni. The word archangel is usually 'a:k-eind 3 l, but is 
pronounced 'aik'eindjl by some. 

928. The following miscellaneous words 6 are commonly pro¬ 
nounced with double stress (subject to rhythmical variations, see 
§ 932): amen 'az'men or 'ei'men, 7 daresay 'd&a'sei, hullo 'hA'lou, 
inborn 'in'boin, inbred 'in'bred, inlaid 'in'leid, conversely 'kon'vozsli, 
postdate 'poust'deit, and the numerals thirteen 'Oai'tiin, fourteen 
'foi'tirn, fifteen 'fif'tizn, sixteen 'siks'tim, seventeen 'sevn'tiin, eighteen 
'ei'tizn, nineteen 'nain'tiin. 

929. The following words are pronounced either with stress 
on the last syllable or with double stress; in any case they are 
subject to the influence of rhythm: princess 'prin'ses or prin'ses, 8 
sardine 'saz'dizn or saz'dizn, trombone 'trom'boun or tram'boun, 
bamboo 'bsem'bu: or baem'bu:, masseuse 'mse'saiz or mse'saiz. 
Another variable word is indiarvbber, which is pronounced 
'indja'rAba or indja'rAba. Instances of rhythmical variations in 
these words are given in § 932. 

930. A number of proper names are similarly treated, e.g. Bantu 
'bsen'tu: or bsen'tuz, Bengal 'beq'gozl or beq'go:! (or 'ben'gorl, 
ben'gorl), Berlin ‘bai'lin or bai'lin, Bexhill 'beks'hil or beks'hil, 
Blachheath 'blsek'hiiO or blsek'hirO, Canton (in China) 'keen'ton or 
ksen'ton, 9 Carlisle, 10 Carlyle 'kai'lail or kai'lail, Cheapside 'tjiip'said 
or tjiip'said, Cornhill 'koin'hil or koin'hil, Panama 'pseno'ma: or 

8 For miscellaneous compounds with double stress see §§ 948 ff. 

7 This word is usually pronounced 'nr'men in Church of England churches; 
elsewhere both forms are heard, '(lT'men being probably the more usual. 
Amen Comer is however 'eimen 'koino. 

8 The plural princesses is prin'sesiz. 

9 But Canton in Wales is 'ksenton. The heraldic term canton is 'kgenton. 
Canton meaning a state in Switzerland is generally pronounced 'kSOnton, 
but some say 'ksenton. 

10 Carlisle in Cumberland is locally 'kazlail. 
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psena'ma:, Dundee 'dAn'di: or dAn'di:, Peiping 'pei'piij or pei'piij, 
Piccadilly 'pika'dili or pika'dili, Scawfell 'skai'fel or skai'fel, Spithead 
'spit'hed or spit'hed, Stonehenge 'stoun'hend 3 or stoun'hend 3 , 
Torquay 'tai'ki: or to:'ki:, u Vauxhall 'voks'hoil or vaks'hail, Whitehall 
'wait'ha:l or wait'hoil, and many names ending in -ness, e.g. 
Skegness 'skeg'nes or skeg'nes, Shoeburyness 'Juibari'nes or 
Jufbari'nes, also disyllabic adjectives ending in -ese formed from 
proper names, e.g. Chinese 'tjai'niiz or tjai'niiz, Maltese 'ma:l'ti:z 
or ma:l'ti:z. 12 All the above are subject to rhythmical variations; 
for examples see §§ 932, 933. 

Rhythmical Variations 

931. The stress of words normally pronounced with double 
stress is very often modified in sentences. The first of the stressed 
syllables is apt to lose its stress when closely preceded by another 
stressed syllable; similarly the second of the stressed syllables is 
apt to lose its stress when closely followed by another stressed 
syllable. Thus although the word fourteen spoken by itself, or 
said in answer to the question ‘How many people were there?’ 
has double stress (§ 928), yet in fourteen shillings it is stressed on 
the first syllable only ('fa:ti:n 'Jiliqz) and in just fourteen it is 
stressed on the second syllable only ('d 3 Ast fo:'ti:n). Compare 
similarly inlaid wood 'inleid 'wud with all inlaid 'oil in'leid, an 
unknown land an 'Announ 'lsend with quite unknown 'kwait An'noun. 

932. The words which, when pronounced by themselves, admit 
of either single or double stress (§§ 929, 930) are likewise subject 
to similar rhythmical variations. Compare 

Princess Victoria 'prinses vik'toiria with a royal princess 
a 'raial prin'ses, 

an indiarubber ball an 'indjarAba 'bail with a piece of india- 
rubber a 'pi:s av indja'rAba, 

Piccadilly Circus 'pikadili 'sa:kas with close to Piccadilly 

■klous ta pika'dili, 

Vauxhall Bridge 'vokshail 'brid 3 with near Vauxhall 'nia 
vaks'hail, 

Waterloo station 'waitalu: ‘steifn with the train for Waterloo 

da 'train fa wa:ta'lu;, 

11 But Newquay is 'njuikil or 'njuiki. 

12 Also prounounced 'mol'tilZ, mol'tilZ. 
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Dundee marmalade 'dAndi: 'maunaleid with going to Dundee 

'gouig ta dAn'dir, 

sardine sandwiches 'sa:di:n 'ssenwid3iz with a tin of sardines 

8 'tin 8v sa:'di:nz. 

933 . Similar changes of stress are sometimes found in the case of 
single-stressed words. Examples are Constitution Hill, Cayenne 
pepper which are commonly pronounced 'konstitjuijn 'hil, 'keien 
'peps. In Salvation Army the stress 'sselveifn 'a:mi seems quite 
as usual as ssel'veifn 'a:mi. Similarly many would say an 'ditifijl 
'laeqgwids, a 'diplamsetik 'mifn, rather than an aiti'fifl 'lsei)gwid3, 
a dipla'msstik 'mijn (an artificial language, a diplomatic mission). 
Those who pronounce finance as fai'nsens will often speak of a 
'iainsens 'sAbkamiti (finance subcommittee). 

Emphasis 

934 . When it is desired to emphasize 13 words which have both 
a primary and a secondary stress, and in which the secondary 
stress precedes the primary (as is usually the case), the secondary 
stress is often reinforced and becomes as strong as the primary 
stress. Thus the words fundamental, distribution, responsibility, dis¬ 
appearance, recommend, artificial (normally jfAnda'mentl, jdistri— 
'bjurjn, risiponsa'biliti, |disa'piarans, ireka'mend, icuti'fijl) would 
often be pronounced 'fAnda'mentl, 'distri'bjuijn, ris'ponsa'biliti, 
'disa'piarans, 'reka'mend, 'aiti'fijl for the sake of emphasis. 

935 . The frequent use of double stress in the words mentioned 
in §§ 929, 930 is no doubt to be attributed to this tendency. 
Occasionally other single-stressed words may receive double stress 
for the sake of emphasis: thus unless is often pronounced 'An'les 
instead of the normal an'les or An'les; and one may occasionally 
hear such words as spectator, psychology, gesticulate, mutation said 
with double stress ('spek'teite, 'sai'kolad3i, 'd3es'tikjuleit, 'mjui'teijn) 
instead of the normal single stress (spek'teita, sai'koladsi, 
d3es'tikjuleit, mju(:)'teijn). 

936 . In longer words, the greater the distance between the 
secondary stress and the primary stress, the more readily does 
this reinforcement of the secondary stress take place. Thus in 
representation, characteristic, vulnerability the double-stressed forms 


18 Either for ‘intensity* or for contrast. See § 1046. 
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'reprizen'teijn, 'keerikta'ristik, 'VAlnara'biliti seem quite as common 
as the single-stressed forms ireprizen'teijn, ikserikta'ristik, 
iVAlnara'bihti. And in very long words in which as many as three 
syllables intervene between the secondary stress and the primary 
stress, reinforcement of the secondary stress is so common that it is 
probably to be regarded as the usual form. Thus perpendicularity, 
characterization are usually 'paipandikju'laeriti, 'kseriktarai'zeifn. 

937 . When it is desired to emphasize (for contrast) a particular 
part of a word which is not normally stressed, that part may receive 
a strong stress, and the normal primary stress may become a 
secondary stress. Thus when reverse is contrasted with obverse, it 
is commonly pronounced 'ri:va:s. When commission is contrasted 
with omission, it is commonly pronounced 'kamijn or 'ko'mijn. 
So also with ascending and descending, offensive and defensive, 
which are frequently 'sesendiq an 'diisendiq, 'ofensiv an 'diifensiv 14 
(instead of a'sendiq an di'sendiq, a'fensiv an di'fensiv). In the 
case of external, there is practically always a contrast, expressed 
or implied, with internal-, consequently the natural stress of the 
word (eks'taml) is seldom heard, the usual pronunciation being 
'eks'taml (less commonly 'ekstainl). Similarly demerits is almost 
always pronounced 'diqmerits. 

Special Difficulties of Foreign Learners 

938 . Most foreign people have a tendency to stress the last 
syllable of words ending in -ute, -ude, -ise, -ize when the stress 
should be on some other syllable. They also generally stress the 
last syllable of reconcile, which is in Southern English 'rekansail . 15 
Examples for practice: prosecute 'prasikjuit, substitute 'SAbstitjuit, 
gratitude 'grsetitjuid, multitude 'niAltitjuid, criticize 'kritisaiz , 16 
exercise 'eksasaiz, recognize 'rekagnaiz . 15 Foreign people are 
particularly liable to stress the syllables -ju:t, -ju:d, -aiz in the 
inflected forms such as prosecuted 'prosikju:tid, criticizes 'kritisaiziz. 

939 . The French are apt to stress the final syllable wrongly 
in many other words. Examples for practice: language 'Igeijgwidg, 
paper 'peipa, collar 'kola, distance 'distans, circumstance 'saikamstans, 

14 Or 'se'sendig an 'di: (l) sendig, 'a'fensiv an 'di: (l) fensiv. 

15 In the North of England and in Seotland the words reconcile, criticize, 
recognize are usually stressed on the last syllable. 
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universe 'juinivais, ridicule 'ridikjud, goodness 'gudnis, vexation 
vek'seifn, disgraceful dis'greisil. 

940 . French people should pay special attention to the stress 
of English words of more than two syllables. They often have a 
tendency to stress the first syllable of any long word beginning 
with a consonant, and the second syllable of any long word 
beginning with a vowel. They should thus be careful to stress the 
second syllable in such words as remarkable ri'maikdbl, sufficient 
sa'fifnt, tremendous tri'mendas, reluctance ri'Uktans, successful 
sak'sesfl, and to stress the first syllable in such words as absolutely 
■eebsaluitli or 'sebsa'hr.tli, execute 'eksikjuit, excellent 'ekslant. 

941 . Foreign learners should give special attention to the position 
of secondary stress in long words where it precedes the primary 
stress. They often mispronounce such words by putting the 
secondary stress on the wrong syllable; and particularly on the 
first when it ought to be on the second. The following are some 
examples of words of this type 16 : 


Secondary stress on first syllable 


Secondary stress on second syllable 
administration 


centralization 

modification 

ornamentation 

perigrination 

qualification 

representation 

solemnization 

circumlocution 

archaeological 

temperamental 

aristocratic 


mathematician 



caricature 


isentralai'zeifn 

imodifi'keijn 

lOinemen'teifn 

iPerigri'neiJn 

ikwalifi'keijn 

ireprizen'teifn 

isolamnai'zeijn 

isa:kamla'kju:Jn 

ia:kia'lod3ikl 

itempara'mentl 

iserista'krsetik 

imseBima'tifn 

idisipli'nsarian 

ikserika'tjua 20 


affiliation 

anticipation 

assimilation 

consideration 

examination 

interrogation 

pronunciation 

ecclesiastical 

antagonistic 

materialistic 

academician 

bacteriology 

Iphigenia 


adiminis'treijn 

aifili'eijn 

senitisi'peijn 17 

aisimi'leijn 

kanisida'reijn 

igizsemi'neijn 

initera'geijn 

prainAnsi'eifn 

ilklirzi'sestiki 

sen|tsega'nistik 18 

maitiaria'listik 

aikseda'mijn 

bsekitiari'oladji 19 

i|fid3i'naia 


14 A number of other useful words with secondary stress on the second 
syllable will be found in an article on Secondary Stress by L. J. Guittart in 
English Studies, Vol. XII, No. 1, Feb. 1930. 

17 Also pronounced , 0 entisi'peijn. 

18 Also pronounced ^ntsega’nistik. 

19 Also pronounced jbsektiari'oladsi. 

80 Now perhaps more commonly pronounced 'kserikatjua. 
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Secondary stress on first syllable 
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Secondary stress on second syllable 

paitenji'seliti 
gekisesa'biliti 
£dimili'seriti 
piikjuili'seriti 
sjuiPiari'oriti 
en|Saikla'pi:dja 21 
tjuibaikju'lousis 


penetrability 

instrumentality 

individuality 

artificiality 

heterogeneous 

paraphernalia 

peritonitis 


iPenitra'biliti 

linstrumen'tseliti 

! indi vid j u 1 seliti 

laitifiji'seliti 

ihetar9'd3i:nj9s 

iPserafa'neilja 

iPerita'naitis 



accessibility 

familiarity 

peculiarity 

superiority 

encyclopedia 

tuberculosis 


942. It is noteworthy that a number of words having i in the 
first syllable and stress on the third syllable have no perceptible 
stress on the first syllable. Such are electricity ilek'trisiti, electrician 
ilek'trifn, electrolysis ilek'trolisis, etc., elasticity ilses'tisiti, detestation 
dites'teijn. When pronounced as here shown, neither of the first 
two syllables of these words can be said to have a stronger stress 
than the other. 22 These words have alternative pronunciations 
with i: or e; when so pronounced, there is generally secondary 
stress on the first syllable which can be shown thus, if desired: 
,i;lek'trisiti or ,elek'trisiti, etc., ,di:tes'teijn. 


B. Word-stress (Compound Words) 

943. By a compound word is meant here a word made up of two 
words written in conventional spelling as one, with or without a 
hyphen. 

944. Some compound words have single stress on the first 
element, others have double stress. 23 

945. Single-stressed compounds are by far the most common. 
Examples are: appletree 'sepltri:, bookbinding 'bukbaindiq, bystander 
'bai-steenda, Buckinghamshire 'bAkujamJia , 24 daybreak 'dei-breik, 


21 Also pronounced iensaikla'pi:dja. 

22 If there is any secondary stress, it is on the first syllable i-, and is only 
subjective. The second syllables are so prominent by the nature of their 
sounds that it is difficult to make a stress on the first syllable objectively 
audible. 

28 A few isolated compounds have single stress on the second element. 
The chief are: compounds with -ever (e.g. whenever we'neva), self (e.g. himself 
him'self, themselves SaHl'selVZ), and the words hereafter hiar'dlfta, thereafter 
dsar'dlfta, throughout Gru'aut, wherein WESr'in, already ail'redi, look-out 
luk'aut, uphold Ap'hould, shortcomings JOlt'kAmiqZ. 

" Or 'bAkiqamJa. 
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dining-room 'dainigrum, door-handle 'doihsendl, figurehead 'figahed, 
fireplace ‘faia-pleis, flowerpot 'flauapot, footpassenger 'futpsesindja, 
flute-player 'iluitpleia, grasshopper 'graishopa, green-fly 'grim-flai, 
hairbrush 'hsa-brAj, housekeeper 'haus-kiipa, jellyfish 'd3elifij, kettle- 
holder 'ketlhoulda, key-hole 'kirhoul, lightning-conductor ‘laitnig- 
kandAkta, midnight 'midnait, orange-blossom 'orindgblosam, pains¬ 
taking 'peinzteikiij, pickpocket 'pikpakit, schoolmaster 'sku:lma:sta, 
shirt-sleeves 'J&t-sliivz, sitting-room 'sitiqrum, smoking-compartment 
'smoukig-kampaitmant, snowball 'snoubail, tea-party 'tii-paiti, thunder¬ 
storm '0And0-sto:m, washingstand 'wojig-stsend, waterproof 
'wo:ta-pru:f, weatherbeaten 'wedabirtn, wind-screen 'windskrim. 

946. Special attention is called to the following cases of com¬ 
pound nouns in which single stress is used. 

(i) Where the compound noun denotes a single new idea rather 
than the combination of two ideas suggested by the original words. 
Examples: blacksmith 'bl8ek-smi0, bluebottle 'bluibatl, Newcastle 
'nju:ka:sl, 2B greenhouse 'griinhaus, greengrocer 'grirngrousa, kingfisher 
'kirjfija, walking-stick 'woikigstik. (Exceptions, in my pronuncia¬ 
tion, are great-coat 'greit'kout, greengage 'grim'geids. 26 ) 

(ii) Where the meaning of the whole compound norm is the 
meaning of the second element restricted in some important way 
by the first element. Examples: birthday 'ba:0dei (a special day), 
cart-horse *ka:tho:s (a particular kind of horse), darning-needle 
'damipniidl (a special type of needle), dinner-table 'dinateibl (a 
particular kind of table), gas-engine 'gsesendjin (a particular kind 
of engine), cattle-show 'ksetljou, sheepdog 'Jiipdog. Exceptions are 
words in which the second element is felt to be of special importance 
(see § 949). 

(iii) Where the first element is either expressly or by implication 
contrasted with something. Example: flute-player 'fluitpleia (where 
flute is naturally felt to be contrasted with other musical instru¬ 
ments). 

947. Double stress is used in compound adjectives of which 
the first element is an adjective. Examples: redhot 'red'hot, 


26 Newcastle-on-Tyne is pronounced locally nju'ksesl. 

86 Great-coat and greengage are said with single stress ('greitkout, 'griingeidj 
or 'gri:qgeid3) by some English people. 
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good-looking 'gud'lukiq, old-fashioned 'ould'fssjnd, bad-tempered 'bsed- 
'tempad, absent-minded 'sebsnt'maindid, first-class 'iarst'klais, second¬ 
hand 'sekand'hsend, bare-headed 'bsa'hedid, 27 dead-beat 'ded'birt. 
Note also home-made 'houm'meid, well-bred 'wel'bred. 28 

948. There is an exceptional case in which single stress is used, 
namely when the compound adjective is practically synonymous 
with its first element. Examples: oval-shaped 'ouvljeipt, yellowish- 
looking 'jelouijlukirj (which are practically equivalent to ‘oval,’ 
‘yellowish’). 29 

949. When the second element of a compound is felt to be of 
special importance, double stress is used. Thus gas-stove is commonly 
'gses'stouv, the importance of the second element stove being no 
doubt due to the implied contrast with ‘fire,’ the traditional method 
of heating in England. (On the other hand, gas-engine 'g8esend3in 
has only a single strong stress, there being no particular contrast 
between ‘engine’ and anything else, but rather a contrast between 
an engine worked by gas and engines worked by other means.) 
Further examples are: indiarubber 'indja'rAba (the important part 
being rubber), eye-witness 'ai'witnis (‘witness’ being contrasted with 
persons who had only heard of the occurrence, etc.), bow-window 
'bou'windou. Armchair 'aim'tjga would apparently also belong to 
this category. Churchyard 'tfaitj'jaid is another example in my 
pronunciation, the ‘yard’ being implicitly contrasted with the 
church itself; it seems, however, that 'tfaitf-jard with single stress 
is now the commoner form. (Graveyard 'greiv-jaid is always said 
with single stress, there being no such contrast in the case of this 
word.) 

950 . But when a compound noun of the kind referred to in 
§ 950 is commonly or very frequently used attributively, it may 
have single stress. Examples are midsummer 'midsAma, midnight 
'midnait. These words are frequently used attributively (e.g. Mid¬ 
summer Day, midnight sun). When so used they have single 
stress on the first element by the principle of rhythm (§ 931), 
and this pronunciation has become permanently attached to them. 

27 But muddle-headed is pronounced with single stress ('mAdlhedid). 

28 Exception long-tailed (tit) 'lop-teild, due no doubt to the fact that this 
word is always attributive and therefore takes stress on the first syllable 
by the principle of rhythm (§§ 931, 954). 

28 Compare good-looking '[jllfl'l nkil] which is not equivalent to 'good." 
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Compare mid-winter 'mid'winta, which is not used attributively 
and which has double stress. 

951. It may be added that it is often difficult to give satis¬ 
factory reasons for assigning a word to the classes mentioned in 
§ 947 (ii) and (iii) or to the class described in § 950. In numerous 
cases both elements of the word are felt to be important for 
reasons of contrast or otherwise, and the treatment of the stress 
may depend simply on a very small balance of importance which 
it is not easy to estimate. 

952. The following are some miscellaneous compounds having 
double stress (subject to rhythmical variations and to emphasis, 
§§ 932, 938), although not coming under the principles in §§ 948, 950: 
downhill 'daun'hil, uphill 'Ap'hil, downstairs 'daun'stsaz, upstairs 
'Ap'stsaz; hereby 'hia'bai, herein 'liiar'in, hereinafter 'hiarin'aifta, 30 
heretofore 'hiatu'fo:, hereupon 'hiara'pan, whereabouts (interrogative 
adverb) 'wgara'bauts, thereabouts 'Qsara'bauts, 31 thereby 'dga'bai, 
therein 'dgar'in, thereupon 'Ssara'pon, whereupon 'wsara'pon ; hence¬ 
forth 'hens'foiG, henceforward 'hens'foiwad, thenceforth 'Qens’faiG, 
thenceforward 'Qens'forwad, elsewhere ‘els'wsa (also 'els-wsa); inside 
'in'said, outside 'aut'said, alongside a'loq'said, seaside 'sii'said; indoors 
'in'darz, outdoors 'aut'doiz; upturn 'Ap'tain, meantime 'miin'taim, 
meanwhile 'miin'wail, 32 passer-by ' paisa'bai, point-blank 'point'blseqk. 

953. Nouns compounded of a verb and an adverb, such as 
make-up, setback, set-up, get-away, are generally said with single 
stress ('meikAP, 'setbsek, etc.), but some pronounce them with 
double stress. 

954. The stress of double-stressed compounds is subject to 
rhythmical variations like double-stressed simple words (§ 932). 
The following are examples of rhythmical variations in double- 
stressed compounds: 

a red-hot poker a 'redhat 'pouka just red-hot 'd 3 Ast red'hot 
second-hand books ‘sekandhsend all second-hand 'oil sekand'hsend 

'buks 

80 Note, however, hereafter hiar'aifta, thereafter dsar'Qlfta. 

31 Note, however, hereabouts 'hiarabaUtS and the noun whereabouts 'w£ar- 
dbauts. Also dsara'bauts in the expression there or thereabouts ('dfiar 01 
dsara'bauts). Wherein is always wsar'in. 

88 Also 'miintaim, 'mimwail. 
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inside out 'insaid 'aut right inside 'rait in'said 

the upstairs rooms 9 i 'Apstsaz on going upstairs on 'gouii) 
'rumz Ap'stsoz 

greengage jam 'grimgeids 'd30e:m stewed greengages 'stjuid gri:n- 

'geid 3 iz 33 

inland revenue 'inlsend 'revinju: 34 further inland '£a:dar in'head 
the overhead railway 9i 'ouvahed right overhead 'rait ouva'hed 
'reilwei 

an uphill task on 'Aphil 'ta:sk a light great-coat o 'la.it greit- 

'kout 33 

seaside sports 'sil-said 'sports cold plum-pudding 'kould plAm- 

'pudig 

955. Confound words consisting of three elements generally 
take single stress on the second element if the first two elements 
taken alone form a double-stressed compound. Examples: ginger- 
beer-bottle d3ind30'hiobotl, hot-water-bottle hot'woitobotl, waste-paper- 
basket weis'peipabaiskit. (These words may also be said with 
stress on the first element as well as on the second: 'd 3 ind 3 a'biabDtl, 
etc.) Otherwise three word compounds have main stress on the 
first element. Examples: teapoihandle 'tiipotheendl, teaspoonful 
'ti:spu:nful, lodginghousekeeper 'lod3iqhaus,ki:po, sodawaterbottle 
'soudawo:to,botl, watercressbed 'wo:takres,bed. 

Difficulties of Foreign Learners 

956. Some foreign people, and especially Germans, are liable to 
pronounce double-stressed compounds with single stress on the 
first element; others (especially the French) are liable to pronounce 
single-stressed compounds with double stress. These errors may 
be rectified by observing the relations between stress and intonation 
described in Chap. XXXI (particularly §§ 1019-1027). The correct 
intonations of arm-chair, plum-pudding, pronounced with a falling 
intonation (Time 1) may be represented thus: 



'aim'tjsa 'piAm'pudiij 


33 My pronunciation. See, however, footnote 26 on p. 258. 

34 Also 'inland 'revinju:. 
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Germans generally say 


^ _ 

'aimtjga 'plAmpudiij 

while the correct pronunciations of dinner-table , lightning-conductor, 
pronounced with a falling intonation (Tune 1), may be represented 
thus: ‘ -- 

5. ~ L^,__ 

'dinateibl 'laitniqkandAkta 

French people often say 


dina'teibl 'laitniijkan'dAkta. 

956a. Readers of this book should supplement what is said here 
on stress by a study of two recently published specialized books on 
the subject: R. Kingdon’s Groundwork of English Stress 
(Longmans, 1958) and G. F. Arnold’s Stress in English Words 
(North Holland Publishing Co., Amsterdam, 1957). 

C. Sentence-stress 

1. General Principle 

957. As a general rule it may be said that the relative stress of 
the words in a sequence depends on their relative importance. 
The more important a word is, the stronger is its stress. The 
most important words are usually (in the absence of special 
emphasis) the nouns, adjectives, demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns, principal verbs, 35 and adverbs. Such words are therefore 
generally strongly stressed (subject to exceptions, see §§ 962 £f.). 
Thus the first sentence of this paragraph is stressed as follows: 
az a 't> 3 enral 'ru:l it mei bi 'sed 5at 5a 'relativ 'stres av 5a 'wa:dz 
in a 'skkwens di'pendz on 5sa 'relativ im'poitns. Similarly What do 
you think of the weather' 1 , is usually stressed thus: 'wot dju: '0irjk 
av 5a 'weSa; this train generally arrives late is normally stressed as 
follows: '5is 'trein 'dsenrali a'raivs 'leit. 


36 Have used as a principal verb is exceptional. It is often unstressed, 
though it generally appears ill the strong form hsev. 
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958. When all the important words in a sentence are equally 
important they all have strong stress. In this way it frequently 
happens that a number of strong syllables occur consecutively. 
Thus in the sentence John has just bought two large brown dogs 
every word would be stressed except has, thus: 'd3on az 'd3Ast 
'bo:t 'tu; 'la:d 3 'braun 'dogz. 

959. Foreign learners should note particularly the case of one 
word qualifying another. Both the words have as a rule strong 
stress. 36 Examples: it’s very important it s 'veri im'poitnt, a useful 
book o 'juisful 'buk, the first prize 5o 'foist 'praiz, roast beef 'roast 
'bi:f, a deck chair o 'dek 'tfso, the boy’s book 03 'boiz 'buk, Wednesday 
evening 'we(d)nzdi 'iivniq, George’s dog 'd 30 :d 3 iz 'dog, North Western 
'no:9 'weston, the castle wall 5o 'kaisl 'woil, an orphan boy on 'oifon 
'boi, all right 'oil ‘rait, so far so good 'sou 'fa: 'sou 'gud, it was too 
much it woz 'tu: 'niAtf, Buckingham Palace 'bAkiqom 'pselis, Hyde 
Park ‘haid 'pa:k, York Road ! jo:k 'roud, Chancery Lane 'tjainsri 
'lein, Gloucester Terrace 'glosto 'teros, Kentish Town 'kentij 'taun, 
Camden Town 'ksemdan 'taun, 37 Ladbroke Grove 'lsedbruk 'grouv, 
Shaftesbury Avenue 'Ja:£tsbri 'sevinju:, Herne Hill 'horn 'hil, 
Hampton Court 'haempton 'ko:t, Bell Yard 'bel 'ja:d, Hampstead 
Heath 'hsempstid 'hi:0, Hampstead Way 'hsempstid 'wei. Many 
foreign people, and especially Germans, omit the stress on the 
second word in many expressions of this kind; they say for instance 


36 The adverb most is exceptional. In a most important thing 0 moust 
im'poitnt 'Gig. their most valued possessions 0so moust 'vseljuid po'zejnz 
the moust would not be stressed, except for special emphasi'3. The sub¬ 
stantival and adjectival most are, however, stressed; examples: most of the 
houses were empty 'mOUSt OV 00 ("hauziz WOr 'emti, most hears are brown 
'mOUSt ‘bsaz 0 'braun, and the special expression for the most part fa 00 
'mOUSt pa:t. More is treated similarly; examples: that's a more serious 
matter '0get S 0 lUOI 'sioriOS mgeto (adverbial more), there were more than 
I expected 0£O WO 'mDI 9on ai iks'pektid (substantival more), more haste less 
speed 'mOI 'heist 'les 'spi:d (adjectival more). 

The adjective little is generally not stressed. Compare they lived in a little 
house near the wood 5ei 'livd in 0 litl 'haUS '>nio 03 'WUd with they lived 
in a small house near the wood 0ei 'livd in 0 'SmOll 'haUS C'nio 00 ! WUd, 
a good little boy 0 'gud litl 'boi with a big fat boy 0 'big 'feet 'boi. There are, 
however, exceptions, e.g. little things please little minds 'litl '0il)Z 'plilZ 'litl 
'maindz; stress appears to be put on little when the word is used to imply 
a considerable degree of smallness. 

37 But Canning Town is sometimes said with single stress ('ksenil) taun). 
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'roust bi:S, 'o:l rait. (They also often use an incorrect intonation, as 
in the examples in § 966.) Where, however, the qualifying word 
is no, so or too the tendency on the part of foreign people is rather 
to omit the stress on the first word and to shorten unnecessarily 
its vowel (e.g. to say it 'woz tu 'mAtJ instead of it waz 'tu: 'mAtJ - ). 

960. The case of a verb followed by an adverb, the two words 
together forming what is practically a new verb, should be also 
specially noted. 38 Thus in go away, give up, pul down, leave out, 
turn round, come on, etc., both words are normally stressed. 
Examples: he got up and went away hi: 'gat 'Ap an 'went 8'wei, 
Put down that parcel! 'put 'daun dset 'pa:sl, Take it off! 'teik it 
'of. Phrases like get ready, make haste which are equivalent to 
single verbs are treated in like manner ('get 'redi, 'meik 'heist). 

2. Exceptions to General Rule 

961. Exceptions to the general rule that nouns, adjectives, 
demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, principal verbs, and 
adverbs have strong stress (§ 957) are as follows: 

962. 1st exceptional case. When it is desired to emphasize a 
word for contrast, its stress is increased, while the stress of the 
surrounding words may be diminished. Thus in the absence of 
special emphasis the stress of I never gave you that book is ai 'neva 
'geiv ju: '3set 'buk; but if it were desired to emphasize the word 
I or the word you or the word that, we should have three different 
ways of stressing the sentence, namely: 'ai neva geiv ju: 3set 'buk 
(stress on I and no stress on never), ai 'neva geiv 'ju: 3set 'buk 
(stress on you and no stress on gave or that), ai 'neva 'geiv ju: 
'3set buk (stress on that and no stress on book). In I don’t object, 
if 1 is stressed, don’t is unstressed, thus 'ai dount ab'd 3 ekt. In 
that’s your look-out 'dset s 'jo: lukaut, look-out is not stressed, in 
order to give greater force to your. Similarly with concerned in 
so far as he’s concerned sou 'fa:r az 'hi: z kansa:nd. 

963. In the expression to make sure ta meik 'Jua the make is 
usually not stressed, presumabty in order to give greater force to 


38 The case of a verb with a preposition is, however, different; in this case 
the verb only has stress. Examples: meet with 'mi:t Wl3, enter into (an agree¬ 
ment) 'enter intu. 
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sure\ similarly with gave in he gave a final touch ... hi: geiv 3 
'fainl 'tAtJ. . . . 

964. In some people think so 'SAm pi:pl 'Gigk sou there is an 
implied contrast with ‘other people,’ therefore people is not stressed. 39 
So also in the latter case 6a 'lseta keis there is a contrast (expressed 
or implied) with some other case. Similarly with way in this 
way or that 'dis wei o: ‘6set, and with instant in it was light one 
instant and dark the next it W0Z 'lait 'wAn instant an 'da:k 6a 'nekst. 
The absence of stress on rate in the expression at any rate at 'eni 
reit appears to be due to a similar cause. 

965. For the same reason when a sentence contains a word 
which has been used just before, that word is generally not stressed. 
Examples: How many times have you been there? Three times 
'hau meni 'taimz av ju: 'bi:n 6sa? '6ri: taimz (no stress on the 
second times), those who have read about everything are commonly 
supposed to understand everything 'douz hu av 'red abaut 'evriGiq 
a 'kamanli sa'pouzd tu Anda'stsend evriGii) (no stress on the second 
everything), we think of that as a child thinks wi: 'Gixjk av '5set az 
a 'tjaild Gipks (no stress on thinks), the boys shouted to the other 
boys 6a 'boiz 'jautid ta 6i 'A6a baiz (no stress on the second boys), 
the house called ‘The Brambles’ ivas chiefly conspicuous for its lack 
of brambles 6a 'haus ko:Id 6a 'brsemblz waz 'tfiifli kan'spikjuas 
far its 'leek av breemblz (no stress on the second brambles). 

966. So also when one word in a sequence of two words is naturally 
or habitually contrasted with some other word, that word alone 
receives the stress. Thus acute angle would generally be pronounced 
a'kjuit seqgl (without stress on angle) even when no contrast with 
‘obtuse’ is intended; similarly with railway journey 'reilwei d 3 a:ni, 
pleasure trip 'ple33 trip, lighthouse keeper 'laithaus ki:pa, steamship 
company 'stirmjip kAmpani, life-saving apparatus 'laifseivig separeitas, 
high-school teacher 'hai-sku:l tiitja, safety razor 'seifti reiza. Lady’s 


89 Some is here used in the collective sense, which is distinct from the 
indefinite (partitive) sense. The indefinite some is pronounced S3D1 or SHI, 
and the following word is stressed, o^g. there were some books on the table 
6sa wa sam 'buks on 6a 'teibl. Some denoting one of a class is pronounced 
SA1U but has no stress, e.g. we must try and get hold of some teacher wil QldS 
'trai an get 'hould ev SADI 'tiltje. (But some teachers meaning ‘a few teachers’ 
would be sam 'tiltjoz, or if contrasted with ‘other teachers,’ 'S Am tiltjaz). 
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maid has single stress ('leidiz meid), like house-maid 'hausmeid, 
parlour-mmd 'parlameid, etc. 40 These cases are sometimes difficult 
to distinguish from those mentioned in § 976. 

987. Sequences of three words which are equivalent to compound 
words are stressed like the compound words mentioned in § 955. 
Examples: public school man :i) pAblik 'skull msen, high water mark 
(l) hai ‘wo:ta ma:k. 

968. The stressing of this, these, that (demonstrative), those 
depends upon the amount of ‘demonstrativeness’ it is desired to 
suggest. Sometimes they are equivalent to little more than the 
definite article the, and in such cases they are unstressed. This is 
especially the case when the noun they qualify refers to some¬ 
thing previously mentioned. Examples of lack of stress on these 
words: he managed this matter admirably hi: 'msenid 3 d 3is 'msetar 
'sedmarabli, it was necessary to take these precautions it waz 'nesisri 
ta 'teik 6i:z pri'koijnz, I don’t care for that other one ai 'dount 'ksa 
fa 3set 'a3o WAn, he couldn’t bear the gaze of those eyes hi: 'kudnt 
'bsa da 'geiz av 3ouz 'aiz. This is not stressed in this morning, 
this afternoon, this evening (9is 'mo:nig, 3is 'a:fta'nu:n, Sis 'i:vniq). 

969. When which is used as a demonstrative pronoun (= ‘and 
this,’ ‘and these,’ etc.), it is stressed according to the general rule. 
Example: which diamond was eventually lost 'witj 'daiamand waz 
i'ventjuali 'last (meaning ‘and this diamond was . . .’). 

970. The exclamatory what in such expressions as What a 
dreadful thing!, What beautiful weather!, What crowds of people! 
is not stressed, presumably in order to give greater emphasis to 
dreadful, beautiful, crowds (wot a 'dredful wat 'bju:tafl 'weda, 
wot 'kraudz av 'pi:pl). 

971. When such is followed by an emphatic word, it is generally 
unstressed. Examples: such a curious shape SAtJ a 'kjuariaj Jeip, 
such quantities of sand SAtJ 'kwontitiz av 'saend. But when such 
is followed by a word incapable of receiving emphasis, e.g. thing, 
it is usually stressed; example: such a thing ought to be impossible 
'SAtJ a 'Gig 'o:t ta bi: im'posabl. It may, however, be unstressed 

40 The French lady’s maid may mean two different things according to 
the way in which it is stressed, da 'frenf 'leidiz meid means ‘the lady’s 
maid who is French’; 3a 'frenj leitliz 'meid means ‘the maid employed 
by the French lady.’ 
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if the noun it qualifies is also unstressed; example: I don’t blow 
anything about such matters ai 'dount nou 'eniGiq a'baut SAtJ 
maetaz, I never heard of such a thing ai 'neva 'ha:d av SAtJ a Gig. 

972. When the expressions sort of, hind of are used indefinitely, 
i.e. not with reference to particular varieties of things, the words 
sort, hind are usually not stressed. Examples: there was a sort of 
seriousness in his face dsa waz a sa:t av 'siarlasnis in iz 'feis, they 
made a hind of agreement dei 'meid a kaind av a'griunant. When 
these expressions are followed by words which cannot be emphasized, 
both are unstressed; example: I don’t like that hind of thing ai 
dount ‘laik (l) 5set kaind av Gig. Also when sort of is used in 
colloquial speech as an adverb meaning ‘in some kind of way,’ 
it is not stressed; examples: he sort of slipped hi: sa:t av 'slipt, 
he slipped sort of hi: 'slipt so:t ov. 

973. 2nd exceptional case. The double stress in groups of words 
such as those mentioned in §§ 959, 960 is often subject to rhythmical 
variations. The following are examples of variations in stress 
due to this cause: hot roast beef 'hat roust 'bi:f, John went away 
'd 30 n went a'wei (cp. he went away normally pronounced hi: 'went 
a'wei), a very good thing a 'veri gud 'Gig (cp. a 'gud ‘Gig), not very 
good 'not veri 'gud, very much better 'veri mAtJ 'beta, we can’t 
get out wi: 'ka:nt get ‘aut 41 (cp. Get out! 'get 'aut), he put on his 
hat hi: 'put on iz 'hset (cp. hi: 'put it 'on), Go and get ready! 
'gou an get 'redi (cp. Get ready at once! 'get 'redi at 'wahs), we 
didn’t see anything at all wi: 'didnt si: 'eniGig a'to:l (no stress on 
see) (cp. we did not see the exhibition wi: 'didnt 'si: di eksi'bijn), 
the disaster claimed many victims da di'za:sta kleimd 'meni 'viktimz 
(no stress on claimed), there was nothing going on dsa waz 'nAGig 
gouig 'on (no stress on going), no one went near it 'nou WAn 
went 'niar it (no stress on went), it seems so fanny it 'si:mz sou 
'fAni (no stress on so), 42 we all got home without difficulty wi: 
'o:l got 'houm wi'daut 'difiklti (cp. we got home . . . wi: 'got 
'houm . . .). 

974. In some cases of this kind two ways of stressing are 
possible. Thus he’s so much hinder than he used to be may be 


41 

42 


In rapid conversation often wi: 'kCLljk get 'aut. 


The rhythm of it 'si:mz SOU 


'fAni is a 
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pronounced hi: z 'sou mAtJ 'kainda 9an i: 'ju:s(t) ta bi: or hi: z 
sou 'mAtJ 'kainda. ... In so many years, so much more, etc., in 
the sense of ‘such a great many years,’ ‘such a great deal more,’ 
etc., the stress is more usually on many or much (sou 'meni 'ja:z, 
sou 'mAtJ 'ma:). The other stressing, 'sou meni 'ja:z, 'sou mAtJ 
'mo:, is also possible but seems to be generally avoided, presumably 
because when so many, so much are pronounced with stressed so, 
they usually have the special meanings ‘such and such a number,’ 
‘such and such a quantity.’ 

975. Loss of stress for rhythmical reasons is not always essential 
for correct pronunciation. Thus it would not be incorrect to say 
'hot 'roust 'bi:f, it 'si:mz 'sou 'fAni. When the foreign learner 
is in doubt as to whether a stress should be suppressed on account 
of rhythm or not, it is safer for him to retain the stress. 

976. 3rd exceptional case. When two nouns in sequence are 
felt as being very closely connected by the sense, so that they 
form practically one word, the second is generally unstressed. 
(These groups may really be considered as compound words, 
and many of them may be written in ordinary spelling with 
hyphens.) Examples: door handle 'do: hsendl, gooseberry bush 
'guzbri buj, camping ground 'ksempig graund, tennis ball 'tenis 
bo:l, golf club 'golf klAb, 43 cricket bat 'krikit beet, diamond merchant 
'daiomon ma:tjant (even when no contrast between dealers in 
diamonds and dealers in other goods is intended), violin string 
vaia'lin strig, the Law Courts 9a 'Id: ko:ts, chimney corner 'tjimni 
ko:na, barrel organ 'bseral o:gan, bank note 'bsegk nout, 44 examination 
paper igzsemi'neijn peipa, lemon squeezer 'leman skwi:sa, hair-dressing 
saloon 'hradresig salu:n, television set teli'vi 3 n set. (It is often 
difficult to distinguish this case from that mentioned in § 966). 

977. There are some exceptions, namely cases in which the 
second element expresses or implies a contrast, e.g. gooseberry 
tart 'guzbri 'ta:t, rice pudding ‘rais 'pudig, plum cake 'plAm 'keik, 
port wine 'po:t 'wain (‘tart’ being commonly contrasted with ‘pie,’ 
‘pudding,’ etc., and ‘pudding’ with ‘meat,’ ‘wine’ with other 
beverages, etc.). Saucepan lid would usually be 'so:span 'lid, no 
doubt owing to an implied contrast between the lid and the 

43 Also, in old-fashioned pronunciation, 'gof klAb. 

11 Less commonly 1 bcSgk 'QOUt- 
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saucepan itself (cp. churchyard, § 950). Birthday present and 
Christmas present have double stress in my pronunciation ('ba:Gdei 
'preznt, 'krismas 'preznt) presumably because present is felt to be 
the important word. 45 

978: 4 th exceptional case. The word street in names of streets 
is never stressed, e.g. Oxford Street 'aksfad strut. Downing Street 
'daunig strut (cp. York Road, etc., §959). 

979. 5th exceptional case. In phrases of a parenthetical nature 
the words are often unstressed. Examples: Has he gone to town 
this morning? 'hsez i: gan ta 'taun 5is morniq?, How do you do, 
Mr. Smith ? hau dju 'du: mista smi0, ‘Yes,’ he said 'jes hi: sed, 
where the phrases this morning, Mr. Smith, he said, are of a 
parenthetical nature. 

980. The question of stress in such cases is, however, less im¬ 
portant than that of intonation (§1071). Thus a certain amount 
of stress would often be put on the words mornig, smi0, sed, in 
the above examples, provided that the word taun has the lowest 
pitch in the first sentence, and that the whole of the phrases 
mista srniO, hi: sed are pronounced with low pitch. Thus: 


'hsez i: gan ta 'taun dis 'mornig ? 



gud 'mo:nig, mista 'smiO, 'jes, hi: 'sed. 

Further examples are given in § 1071. 

981. 6th exceptional case. The various parts of the verb be 
are generally unstressed even when the word is a principal verb, 

16 But wedding present has single stress ('wedig preznt). Some people, 
especially in the North of England, use single stress on birthday present and 
Christmas present. Wedding breakfast has double stress ('wedig 'brekfast) 
in my pronunciation. So also have Christmas dinner 'krismas 'dina, 
Christmas pudding 'krismas 'pudig, Christmas wishes ‘krismas 'wiJlZ, 
Christmas Day 'krismas 'dei, Easter egg 'i:star 'eg, birthday greetings 'ba:8dei 
'gri:tigz. Birthday cake, wedding cake, wedding day have single stress 

('ba:0dei keik, ‘wedig keik, 'wedig dei). 
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except when it is final. Examples: the train was late 3a 'trein 
waz 'leit (cp. the train arrived late 3a 'trein a'raivd 'leit, in which 
the verb is stressed), you are never ready jua 'neva 'redi, What 
is the time? 'wot S 3o 'taimp (But it is stressed finally in I don't 
know where it is ai 'dount nou 'wear i'tiz, here we are 'hia wi 'a:, 
the chances are ... 3a 'tja:nsiz 'a: . . ., the fact is 3a 'fsekt 'iz, the 
reason being ... 3a 'ri:zn 'biriq. . . .) 

982. The verb be is also unstressed when final and immediately 
preceded by its subject, if that subject is stressed. Example: 
he asked what the time was hi: 'a:skt wot 3a 'taim waz. 

983. 1th exceptional case. When the subject follows the verb, 
the verb is generally not stressed. Examples: ‘Yes,' said his 
father 'jes, sed iz 'fa:3a (where father may be stressed but said 
should not be), after a storm comes a calm 'a:£tar a 'sto:m kAtnz 
a 'ka:m (no stress on kAmz). 

3. Miscellaneous Rules 

984. The following are some miscellaneous facts about stress 
which it is necessary for the foreign learner to know. 

985. The pronoun one in a good one a 'gud WAn, everyone 'evriwAn, 
etc., is always unstressed. Foreign people are apt to stress it. 
So also with other words that refer to something which has just 
gone before, e.g. things in those things '3ouz 0iqz, matters in I’ll 
explain matters 'ai 1 iks'plein msetaz, affair in that’s my affair 
'3set s 'mai afsa. 

986. In the expression each other the pronoun each is not stressed, 
and other is generally not stressed. Example: they like each other 
3ei 'laik i:tj A3a. The reflexive pronouns, myself, etc., when used 
as object, are generally not stressed. Example: he hurt himself 

hi: 'ha:t imself. 

987. Auxiliary verbs are normally not stressed. 

988. They are, however, stressed in the following particular 
cases: 

(i) In affirmative statements for the sake of emphasis, e.g. it 
can be done it 'keen bi dAn, it has been done it 'hsez bi(:)n dAn , 46 


40 The normal (unemphatic) pronunciation of these sentences would be 

it kan bi 'dAn, it s bi(:)n 'dAn. 
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I may have said so ai 'mei OV 'sed SOU. The auxiliary do is 
always emphasized in such cases, e.g. I do want to ai 'du: 
'wont tu; similarly in imperative sentences, e.g. Do come! 

'du: 'kAm. 

(ii) When immediately followed by not pronounced nt, e.g. I 
shouldn't have thought so ai 'Judnt OV '8o:t sou, we haven't 
been able to wi: 'hsevnt bi(:)n 'eibl tu. 47 

(iii) When introducing a question, e.g. Have you seen them? 
'hsev ju: 'si:n dam?, Did you like it? 'did ju: 'laik it? (In 
this case, however, the stress is not essential.) 

(iv) In other questions when there is much curiosity, surprise or 
anxiety on the part of the speaker and the auxiliary is 
immediately preceded by the interrogative word, e.g. What 
are you doing? wot 'a: ju: 'duiq, What is to be done? wot 'iz 
to bi 'dxn?, How did they manage it? hau 'did Qei 'msenid 3 
it? 48 (But in However did they manage it? hau'evo did dei 
'msenid 3 it? the did would not be stressed because it does 
not immediately follow how.) 

(v) When the principal verb is suppressed, e.g. Yes, I have 
'jes ai 'hsev, he always does hi: 'oilweiz 'dAZ. 

989. The word going in the expression to be going to . . . being 
of an auxiliary nature is often not stressed. Example: What are 
you going to do? 'wot 0 ju: goiq to 'du:. (It would also be possible 
to stress going.) 

990. The adverbs on, forth, in the expressions and so on on 
'sou on, and so forth on 'sou fo:0 are not stressed. The adverb 
again when used to emphasize a contrast is not stressed; examples: 
Put it back again (after having taken it away) 'put it 'baek ogein, 
he’s going out again soon (after having come in) hi: z 'goiq 'aut 
ogein 'su:n, he was dead and is alive again hi: woz ‘ded ond iz 
o'laiv ogein. 49 

47 These expressions might also be pronounced ai Jod 'not 0V '0O:t SOU, 

wi: v 'not bi(:)n 'eibl tu. 

18 The normal (unemphatic) pronunciation of these sentences would be 

'wot o ju: 'duiq. ‘wot s to bi 'dAn, 'hau did dei 'meenid3 it. 

49 But again meaning ‘a second time’ is stressed, e.g. 'put it 'bsek o'gein 
(= put it back a second time), hi: Z 'gouiq 'aut O'gehl 'su:n (= he’s soon 
going out a second time). 
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991. The adverbs now and then 50 are normally stressed, e.g. 
How are you now? 'hau a ju: 'naup, I couldn’t do it then ai 'kudnt 
'du it '3en. The expression now then is pronounced 'nau 9en 
with stress on now. The adverb so in do so 'du: sou, think so 
'0iqk sou, etc., is not stressed. 

992. Adverbs sometimes do not take stress in final position 
following a stressed object. Examples: Put your things on! 'put 
jo: '0iqz on, he let the fire out hi: ‘let 9a 'faiar aut. 

993. Monosyllabic prepositions and the disyllabic preposition 
upon a'pan (or apan) are usually unstressed. Examples may be 
found in any book of phonetic texts. These prepositions may, 
however, occasionally be stressed when they occur at the beginning 
of a sentence; examples: On his way he had an adventure 'on iz 
'wei hi: 'heed n ad'ventja, In the room they found a dog 'in 9a 'rum 
3ei 'faund a 'dog. 

994. Monosyllabic prepositions are also occasionally stressed 
when followed by a pronoun at the end of a sentence (see § 998). 

995. Prepositions of two or more syllables (with the exception 
of upon, § 993), such as after 'a:fta, into 'intu, 61 between bi'twim, 
during 'djuarig, besides bi'saidz, along a'loq, concerning kan'samig, 
are often stressed in non-final position. Such stress is, however, 
not essential in many cases; examples: he went after it hi: 'went 
'a:ftar it. I’ll do it after tea ai 1 'du it (l) a:fta 'ti:, he ran into them 
hi: 'rsen 'inta 9am, he put the money into the box hi: 'put 9a 'nuni 
(l, inta 9a 'boks, he searched among his papers hi: 'sa:tft a (,) mAg iz 
'peipaz, he finished it during the holidays hi: 'finijt it (l) djuariij 9a 
'holadiz. 

998. The final prepositions in sentences like What are you looking 
atl 'wot a ju: 'lukig set, Who were you talking to ? 'hu: wa ju: 
'to:kig tu, What’s all that fuss about l 'wot s o:l 9eet 'fAS abaut, we 
asked where they came from wi: 'a:s(k)t wsa 9ei 'keim from, he wants 
looking after hi: wonts 'lukiq a:fta, are not stressed though they 
have their strong forms. 82 


50 But not the conjunctions now, then (see § 1001). 

61 'into before consonants. 

62 Except to, whfth is generally said with the weak forjp tu in such cases. 
The strong form tu: (unstressed) would also be possible. 
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997. In sentences ending with a preposition and a pronoun the 
final pronouns are not stressed unless special emphasis is needed, 83 
e.g. it’s very good for you it s 'veri 'gud fo: ju (or it s 'veri 'gud fa 
ju:), What shall we do with it? 'wot J1 wi: 'du: wid it. Look at them! 
'luk set dam (or 'luk at 3am). Foreign learners should note that 
in these cases the preposition more usually has its strong form 
and has noticeably stronger stress than the pronoun. 

998. Sometimes it is necessary to stress the preposition in 
sentences of this type in order to bring out a contrast, e.g. the bills 
were not large but there were a great many of them 3a 'bilz wa 'not 
'la:d 3 bat 9ea war a 'greit 'meni 'ov dam. 

999. Conjunctions introducing dependent clauses are often 
stressed when initial. Examples: When he comes I’ll introduce 
him to you 'wen i: 'kAmz ai 1 intra'djuis im tu: ju, As 1 was saying ... 
'sez ai waz 'seiii) . . ., After he had left .. . 'a:ftar i: ad 'left . . ., 
nor do I 'no: du 'ai. 54 If the order of the clauses in the first example 
were reversed, then when would not be stressed, because the whole 
sentence would be pronounced in one breath-group, and the when 
would no longer be initial. 

1000. The copulative conjunctions and and but are not generally 
stressed. These words may however be stressed, especially when 
immediately followed by two or three consecutive unstressed 
syllables. Thus and at the same time . . . may be pronounced 
'send at 9a 'seim 'taim ... or send at 8a 'seim 'taim ... or and 
at 9a 'seim 'taim. . . . Even in but it’s of the greatest importance 
it would be more usual not to stress the but, pronouncing bat it 
S av 9a 1 greitist im'poitns. Foreign learners are recommended to 
use the weak forms and and bat in all such cases, except where 
special emphasis of the conjunction is required. 

1001. Other linking conjunctions, such as now, then, introducing 
the continuation of a narrative or conversation are not stressed, 
e.g. Now when he was gone . . . nau 'wen i: waz 'gon . . ., Then you 
don’t believe it? 9en ju: 'dount bi'li:v it, So he went into the garden 

sou i: 'went inta 3a 'ga:dn. 


63 The pronoun it would not be stressed in any case. If emphasis were 
required, it would be replaced by this or that. 

61 Nor introducing a sentence is almost always stressed, unless combined 
with another word, as in nor yet no: 'jet. 




Chapter XXX 

BREATH-GROUPS, SENSE-GROUPS 

1002. Pauses are continually made in speaking. They are made 
chiefly (1) for the purpose of taking breath, (2) for the purpose of 
making the meaning of the words clear. 

1003. It is usual to employ the term breath-group to denote a 
complete sentence that can conveniently be said with a single 
breath, or, in the case of very long sentences, the longest portions 
that can conveniently be said with single breaths. 

1004. Pauses for hreath are normally made at points where 
pauses are necessary or allowable from the point of view of meaning. 

1005. Sentences are usually divisible into smaller sequences 
between which pauses may be made, though they are not essential. 
The shortest possible of such sequences (i.e. sequences which are 
not capable of being further subdivided by pauses) are called 
sense-groups. Each sense-group consists of a few words in close 
grammatical connexion, such as would be said together in giving a 
slow dictation exercise. 

1006. The divisions between breath-groups are generally made 
clear in writing by the punctuation marks. In phonetic tran¬ 
scriptions it is sometimes useful to mark the division of breath- 
groups by the sign [| and the division of sense-groups by the sign | . 
Another method, which has, however, certain disadvantages, is 
not to leave any spaces between consecutive words in breath-groups 
or sense-groups. Eor this see Chap. XXXII and especially § 1094. 
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Chapter XXXI 

INTONATION 

The Nature of Intonation 

1007. Intonation may be defined as the variations which take 
place in the pitch of the voice in connected speech, i.e. the variations 
in the pitch of the musical note produced by the vibration of the 
vocal cords. 

1008. Intonation is thus quite a diiferent thing from stress 
(§ 909). There are, however, important relations between stress 
and intonation in English, as indeed in all ‘stress languages.’ The 
effect of prominence (§§ 101, 208-210) is often produced by certain 
combinations of the two. 

1009. From the above definition it will be seen that there can 
be no objective intonation when voiceless sounds are pronounced. 
The number of voiceless sounds occurring in connected speech is, 
however, small in comparison with the voiced sounds, 1 so that 
the intonation in any ordinary breath-group may be regarded as 
practically continuous. It is certainly subjectively continuous. 

1010. In ordinary speech the pitch of the voice is continually 
changing. When the pitch of the voice rises we have a rising 
intonation-, when it falls we have a falling intonation-, when it 
remains on one note for an appreciable time, we have level intonation. 

1011. The range of intonation is very extensive. It is a note¬ 
worthy fact that most people in speaking reach notes much higher 
and much lower than they can sing. 

1012. The extent of the range in any given case depends on 
circumstances. It is as a general rule greater in the declamatory 
style of speech than in conversational style, and in each case it 
is greater when the speaker is excited than when he is in a serious 
mood. In reciting a passage of a fight or humorous character 

1 About 20 per cent, of the sounds used in speaking a connected passage 
of English are voiceless. 
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it is by no means unusual for a man with an average voice to have 

a range of intonation of over two octaves, rising to F 

or even higher and going down so low that the voice degenerates 
into a kind of growl which can hardly be regarded as a musical 
sound at all. In ordinary conversational English the intonation 

(in men’s voices) does not often rise above D 





1014. A good way of representing intonation for practical 
teaching purposes is a system of dots (denoting approximately level 
pitches) and curves (denoting rising and falling intonations) placed 
above each syllable of a phonetic transcription. It is convenient 
to place these marks on a stave of three lines, the upper and lower 
lines representing the upper and lower limits of the voice, and the 
middle line representing an intermediate pitch. 



recognizable pitch. 
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1015. It is advantageous to show the stress on the intonation- 
graph . This is conveniently done by indicating the strongly stressed 
syllables by large dots. If a syllable with a rising or falling intona¬ 
tion is strongly stressed, this may be shown by placing a large dot 
on the appropriate part of the curve (generally at the beginning); 
so when a curve has no dot attached to it, it is to be understood 
that the syllable is unstressed. 3 

1016. Intonations in language have meanings which are super¬ 
posed on the dictionary meanings of the words uttered. They may 
convey subtle shades of meaning which could only be expressed by 
words in a cumbrous manner, if at all. Compare the following: 

(meaning ‘That ^ (meaning ‘Of 

*\ is so’) \ course it is so’) 

jes. 

Yes. 

(meaning ‘yes, I understand that; please continue.' 
This form is very frequently used when speaking 
on the telephone. The same intonation would be 
used in answering a question if a further question 
were expected; for instance, shop assistants may be 
heard to use it in answering the question ‘Do you 
keep so and so?’) 


—-(meaning ‘Is it 

- really so?’) 

jes? 

Yes? 


* (ordinary 

'wot a ju: 'drug? en T lir y) 

What are you doing? 




jes. 

Yes. 


(meaning ‘That 
may be so’) 


'wot 


(express¬ 
ing 

9 ju: 'duiq? greater 


% 


What are you doing? curiosity) 


T7 


jes. 

Yes. 


jes. 

Yes. 


3 This system is a modification of that used by H. Klinghardt in his 
Ubungen im Engliechen Tonfall, which was first published by Otto Schulze 
in CSthen in 1920. 
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wot 'a: ju: 'duig ? 

What are you doing? 


(express¬ 
ing still 
greater 
curiosity) 


wot o 'ju: duiqp 

What are you doing? 


{you 
being in 
contrast 
with 
someone 
else) 



(on meeting) 4 


fud 'momiq. 

Good morning. 


_«_(on parting) 

gud 'mo:niq. 

Good morning. 


nou. 


(rejoinder to a 
statement) 


ft 

nou. 


(answer to a 
question) 


No. No. 

1017. The principles governing the use of intonation in English 
have been well set forth and amply illustrated in several books 
and articles, and notably in Coleman’s Intonation and Emphasis 
in Miscellanea Phonetica I (1912), 6 Klinghardt’s Obungen im 
Englischen Tonfall, 2nd ed., 1927), 6 Palmer’s English Intonation, 
with Systematic Exercises (1922), 7 Armstrong and Ward’s Handbook 
of English Intonation (1926), 7 R. Kingdon’s Tonetic Stress Marks for 
English in Le Mditre Phonetique, Oct., 1939, articles on The Teaching 
of Intonation by R. Kingdon in English Language Teaching, Jan., 
Feb., March and Sept., 1948, 8 M. Schubiger’s The Role of Intonation 
in Spoken English , 9 M. Schubiger’s English Intonation, its Form and 
Function, 10 J. D. O’Connor’s English Intonation Course , u H. E. 
Palmer’s New Classification of the English Tones, 5 W. Jassem’s 


4 Also 


•v 


In modems usage 


is sometimes used 


on meeting, as well as on parting. 

6 Published by the International Phonetic Association, and obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Association, Department of Phonetics, University 
College, London, W.C.I. 

4 Published by Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig. 

7 Published by Heffer, Cambridge. 

4 Published by the British Council, 65, Davies Street, London, W.l. 

9 Published by Fehr’sche Buchhandlung, St. Gall, 1935. 

10 Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tubingen. 

11 Radiotjanst, Stockholm. 
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Intonation of Colloquial English, 12 R. Kingdon’s The Groundwork of 
English Intonation , 13 Kingdon’s English Intonation Practice,™ and 
K. L. Pike’s The Intonation of American English.™ In this chapter 
only a bare outline of the subject can be given; those who wish to get 
a real grasp of English intonation must work through at least the 
Armstrong-Ward Handbook, and Kingdon’s Groundwork, and 
preferably several other of the above-mentioned works. 

1018. I find the method of classifying the phenomena of English 
intonation adopted by Armstrong and Ward in their Handbook to 
be effective in practical teaching, and I accordingly follow their 
system in this chapter. They have shown, quite correctly in my 
opinion, that most sense-groups in English are said with one of two 
fundamental ‘tunes’ or with other ‘tunes’ which are formed by 
modifying the fundamental tunes according to definite principles. 

1019. The two fundamental tunes are generally known as 
‘Tune 1’ and ‘Tune 2’ respectively. 16 Their particular features are 
shown by the following graphical illustrations: 




• • • 

• *\ . 


Tune 2 - ‘ ' « • . - 

• • • _ * • • • • _ 

1020. These tunes may be spread over a large number of 
syllables, or they may be compressed into smaller spaces. All the 
essential features of the tunes are shown in the above graphical 
illustrations. When the tunes are applied to small groups of 
syllables or to the extreme case of monosyllables, several of these 
features disappear. I find it therefore a good plan in teaching 
English intonation to start with the intonation of long sentences 
and proceed subsequently to the intonation of short sentences. 

Tune 1 (normal form) 

1021. The following are some sentences illustrating the normal 
form of Tune 1. 

12 No. A45 in the Prace Wroctawskiego Towarzystwa Naukowego (publications 
of the Wroclaw Literary and Scientific Society), Wroclaw, Poland, 1952. 

13 Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 

14 University of Michigan Press, 1949. 

15 R. Kingdon has adduced reasons for reversing these numbers. I suggest 
that those who favour the Kingdon system should call the present Tunes 1 
and 2 ‘Tune K2’ and ‘Tune Kl.’ 
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(1) Statements: 


• • • 

• • • • • 


hi: waz abaut di 'ounli in'teiidgant 'msen in da 'kAntri. 

He was about the only intelligent 

man in the country. 



. 


it s da moust iks'traidnri '0iij 

ai 'eva 'haid av. 

It’s the most extraordinary thing 

I ever heard of. 


• • • 

_ft_*_ 

• • 

' . . 

dei wa 

'veri ri'maikabl 'sa:kamstansiz. 

They were 

very remarkable circumstances. 

• 

• 

• 

’ *\ 


ai v 'd 3 Ast 'bait a 'nju: 'pear av 'glavz. 

I’ve just bought a new pair of gloves. 


• 

• 

*\ 

*\ . 4 

it s 'd 3 Ast 'fo:r a'klak. 

it 'a:l 'hsepnd 'jestadi. 

It’s just four o’clock. 

It all happened yesterday. 




• 

% ■ ____ 


dea z 'naGii) ta bi 'dAn abaut it. 

There’s nothing to be done about it. 




wi: 'did wot wi: wa 'tould. 
We did what we were told. 
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• 

• 

• 

*\. . 

*\ . . 

it W3Z 

'kwait im'posabl. 

ai 'didnt 'a:sk ju tu. 

It was 

quite impossible. 

I didn’t ask you to. 


• i v i K \ — 

it s 'kwait'roq. hi:'wonts it. 

It’s quite wrong. He wants it. 


rzzxzi z zz ^ z 


ai m 'gouirj. 

I’m going. 


hi: z 'gon. 

He’s gone. 


jn: 'ka:nt. 

You can’t. 


(2) Questions containing a special interrogative word: 


• 


• 


*\ . 



' *\ . 

'hu: wo ju: 'taikix) 

tu? 

'wot s 

da 'mseta? 

Who were you talking 

to? 

What’s the matter? 

(3) Commands: 




• 


• 


* 



_ 

'gou and 'oupn 9a 'windou. 

'teik it 

a'wei. 

Oo and open the window! 

Take it 

away! 

• 

• 



*\ - - 

% 


\ 

'get a'loq wid ju. 

'gou a'wei. 

du:. 

trai. 

Gel along with you! 

Go away! 

Do! 

Try! 


Numerous other examples will be found in Armstrong-War 
Handbook, pp. 11-17. 
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1022. It will be observed that the characteristic features of an 
unmodified Tune 1 are as follows: 

(a) Initial unstressed syllables are rather low, and when there 
are two or more they are all said on about the same pitch. 

(b) The stressed syllables form a descending sequence of notes, 
the first being on a rather high level pitch and the last having 
a falling intonation. 

(c) When there is more than one stressed syllable, the fall of 
the last stressed syllable generally begins at a pitch near to 
that of the initial unstressed syllables, and falls to the lower 
limit of the voice-range. The precise pitch at which the fall 
begins depends to some extent on the number and height 
of the stressed syllables preceding. 

(d) Unstressed syllables between stressed syllables have the same 
pitch as the preceding stressed syllable, except in the case 
of unstressed syllables immediately preceding the last of the 
stressed syllables. In the latter case the last unstressed 
syllable is somewhat lower than the preceding stressed 
syllable. (Sometimes two unstressed syllables are lowered 
in this situation.) 

(e) Final unstressed syllables are said with low level pitch. 

Tune 2 (normal form) 

1023. The following are some illustrations of Tune 2. They 
should be compared with the sentences in § 1021. 

(1) Questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’: 


bat 'woz hi: 6i 'ounli in'telid3snt 'msenin 6a 'kAntri? 

But was he the only intelligent man in the country ? 


bat 'iznt it 6a moust iks'troidnri '0iq ju: 'eva 'ha:d ov? 
But isn’t it the most extraordinary thing you ever heard of? 
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■did it 'ail 'hsepn 'jestadi? 

Did it all happen yesterday? 


■iznt dear 'eniGirj ta bi 'chui abaut it? 

Isn’t there anything to be done about it? 


'did ju: 'laik itP or did ju: 'laikit? 

Did you lilce it? 


• . ^ 
- r - - — 

_ • • _ 

'dju: 'laik it? or dju: 'laik itP 

Do you like it? 


^7 



■iz hi: 'gon? or iz hi: 'gon? 

Is he gone? 


'du: ju:P 
Do you? 


'hse3 fi:P 

Has she? 


'ka:nt wi:P 

Can’t we? 


■ 

hi: 'wount? 

He won’t? 


ouP 

Oh? 


(= Do you mean to say that he won’t 1) (= Is that really so ?) 
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(2) First parts of sentences: 



ai d 'd3Ast 'bo:t a 'nju: 'pearav 'gLivz, . . . 

I’d just bought a new pair of gloves 
(and was walking out of the shop). 



it s 'd3Ast 'fair a'klok, . . . 

It’s just four o’clock 
(so I think I’ll he going). 



az it waz 'kwait im'posabl ta 'fmij it, . . . 

As it was quite impossible to finish it 
(we didn’t hurry ourselves). 14 



wi: 'did wot wi: wa 'tould, ... ai 'sent him a'wei, . . . 

We did what we were told I sent him away 

(but it wasn’t any use). (but he came back again). 



wi: 'got him 'aut av it. . . . hi: 'went 'in, . . . 

We got him out of it He went in 

(as soon as we could). (but found nobody there). 



'sez it waz 'kwait im'posabl ta 'finij it, . . . 
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ai 'laik it, . . . 

I like it 

(because it’s amusing). 
(3) Statements with an implication: 


__:_:_t_ 

ai Jad bi 'glsed if ju: d 'help him 

I should be glad if you’d help him 
(if you possibly can). 


_ »_ _ 

J_ 

it 'iznt 'bseid. 

It isn’t bad. 

(But at the same time it’s none too good.) 

Further examples of Tune 2 will be found in Armstrong-Ward, 
Handbook, pp. 22-24. 

1024. It will be observed that the characteristic features of 
Tune 2 are as follows: 

(а) Initial unstressed syllables are rather low, as in the case 
of Tune 1. 

(б) When there is more than one stressed syllable, the first has 
rather a high pitch and the last has a low pitch. The inter¬ 
vening syllables (both stressed and unstressed) are said on a 
descending sequence of notes. 

(c) Unstressed syllables following the last stressed syllable are 
said on an ascending sequence of notes. When there are no 
such unstressed syllables, this rising intonation is put on to 
the last stressed syllable. 

(d) The pitch of the last stressed syllable (or its initial pitch 
if it has a rise) is generally lower than that of the initial 
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unstressed syllables. It may, however, be on the same level 
with them when it is the only stressed syllable in the sense- 
group. 

Variations in the Treatment of Unstressed Syllables 

1025. The form of Tune 1 described in §§ 1019-1022 appears to 
me the most convenient standard form to teach to foreign students, 
being distinctive and easy to learn. The following variations are, 
however, permissible in all ordinary cases, but the variations are 
never essential. 

(a) Initial unstressed syllables may be said as a rising sequence, 
ascending towards the pitch of the first stressed syllable. Thus 
It’s a most extraordinary thing it S 3 moust iks'troidnri ‘Gig may 
be said with the intonation 


_ 

instead of with the intonation 


(6) Unstressed syllables between stressed syllables may be said 
on a falling sequence between the pitches of the preceding and 
following stressed syllables, 16 or they may be said on a rising 
sequence ascending from the pitch of the preceding stressed syllable. 
Thus it s 5a moust iks'troidnri 'Gig ai 'eva 'hold ov may be said 
with either of the two following intonations instead of with what 
I have called the ‘normal’ intonation shown in § 1021: 










• 

• 

• 





• • ._ 

j 









• • 

• 









18 Armstrong and Ward considered this treatment of medial unstressed 
syllables commoner than the level pitch given here as the normal form 
(Handbook, p. 5, and throughout the examples). 
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The second of these methods of treating medial unstressed syllables 
appears to introduce (in the words of Armstrong and Ward) ‘an 
element of surprise, cheerfulness, enthusiasm or more interest.’ 17 

1026. In Tune 2, initial unstressed syllables are likewise often 
said as a rising sequence. Thus But did you ever see one! bat 
did ju: 'eva 'si: WAnP would often be said with the intonation 


instead of with the intonation 


1027. In Tune 2 as in Tune 1 medial unstressed syllables may 
be said on a rising sequence ascending from the pitch of the preceding 
stressed syllable. Thus it is possible to pronounce bat 'woz hi: 0i 
'ounli in'telid3ant 'msen in 5a 'kAntri? with the following intonation 


instead of with the normal intonation shown in § 1023. Other 
examples are: 



• I 




\ 

K 

*\ 

'put an 

ja: 'kout. 



Put on 

your coat! 




• 

• 



■ 

• • * ^ 



wi: 'traid it 

'ouvar and 'ouvar a'gein. 



We tried it 

over and over again. 



This variation of the time appears to imply incredulity when 
applied to questions, encouragement when applied to commands, 
and cheerfulness or facetiousness or protest when applied to 
statements. 


17 Handbook, p. 5. 
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Long Sentences with Tune 1 

1028. When a group requiring Tune 1 is rather long, the tune 
is often modified by raising the pitch of one of the stressed syllables, 
as shown in the following example: 


• 

m •• 




ai 'so: da 'msen 'kAiniij a'loq da 'roud. 

I saw the man coming along the road. 


This sentence might also be pronounced with an unmodified 
Tune 1, thus 


m ’ ~ 

Further examples of this will be found in Armstrong-Ward, 
Handbook, p. 19. 


Use of Tune 1 (normal form) 

1029. Time 1 is the intonation of a sense-group which is a plain 
statement of fact, when there is no unspoken implication and no 
contrast-emphasis on any particular word. Examples of such 
statements will be found in § 1021. 

1030. It is also the intonation of questions containing a specific 
interrogative word, such as how, when, which, why. Two examples 
are given in § 1021 (2). The following are some further illustra¬ 
tions. For others see Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, pp. 14, 15. 


_ % . __ 

'hau d ju: 'm 8 enid 3 it? 

How do you manage it? 


— _ ^ 

bat 'hau meni 'a: Qeq? 

But how many are there? 


_a_ ___ 

*\ . _ 

'hau 'meni? 'wsa z 'dset? 

How many? Where’s that? 


3 = 

hau? wai? 

How? Why? 
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Use of Tune 2 (normal form) 

1031. Tune 1 is also the intonation of commands and invita¬ 
tions (as distinguished from requests, see §§ 1040-1041). The 
following are examples to supplement those in § 1021 (3). Others 
will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, pp. 16, 17. 



■kam 'hier at 'wans. 'dount 'teik eni 'noutis ov 0am. 

Come here at once! Don’t take any notice of them. 


(As said to a dog, for 
instance. Compare 
the intonation used 
when addressing a 
person, § 1041.) 



■kam on 'dam wid as. 'let s 'get sa'ma:. 

Come and dine with us. Let’s get some more. 


1032. When a plain statement of fact is said in more than one 
sense-group, Tune 1 is the normal intonation of the last group. 
Preceding groups are usually said with Tune 2 (§ 1033), but some¬ 
times with Tune 1 (§ 1044). Some examples of the use of Tune 1 
in final sense-groups are given in §§ 1034, 1035. 

Use of Tune 2 (normal form) 

1033. Tune 2 is essentially the intonation of unfinished sentences 
and of non-final portions of sentences. When a sentence is divisible 
into two or more sense-groups, Tune 2 is the intonation generally 
used on the non-final groups. 

1034. Examples of Tune 2 in non-final portions of a sentence 
are seen in the examples in § 1023 (2) and in the first parts of 
the following: 



wi: 'keim 'houm bikoz it wdz 'reiniq. 
We came home because it was raining. 



'du: wot ai 'tel ju:. 'kam 'on. 

Do what I tell you! Come on! 
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‘wen wi: get 'houm, ai 1 Jou ju: e 'piktjar ov it. 

When we get home, I’ll show you a picture of it. 


• S ' • • ' \ . 

'if it ssk'siidz, ai J1 meik a 'fo:tfn. 

If it succeeds, I shall make a fortune. 


• * • • • , 

• • • 


hi: ‘spendz iz 'mani az 'if i: war a 

milja'nga. 

He spends his money as if he were a 

millionaire. 

• _ _•_ 1 _— 


• . . ^ 


'wen ju: got ta 'Linden, 'did ju:gou 'streit tadahou'tel? 
When you got to London, did you go straight to the hotel? 


1035. In the following examples two or more non-final groups 
are said with Tune 2: 


• 

• 



hi: 'tuk iz 

He took his 

'hset, 'raendaun'stsaz, 

hat, ran downstairs. 


* 



and 'harid 'aut inta da 'striit. 

and hurried out into the street. 






• 

• • J 

• 

- - 1 - 

• 


az 'sum az wi: a'raivd, wi: 'tuk a 'tseksi. 
As soon as we arrived, we took a taxi, 
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and went 'streit ta da 'haus ta 'si: if aua 'frend waz at 'houin. 

and went straight to the house to see if our friend was at home. 


Further examples will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
p. 34. 

1036. Alternative questions are a particular case of this form 
of intonation. The last alternative is said with Tune 1, and the 
preceding alternatives are normally said with Tune 2. The 
following are examples: 


•Jsel wi 'draiv a: J1 wi 'gou bai 'trein? 

Shall we drive or shall we go by train ? 



'dju: laik 'ti: a: 'kofi a: 'koukoup 

Do you like tea or coffee or cocoa? 


1037. Another particular case of this normal intonation is seen 
in enumerations of things. Examples: 



dsa war 'seplz an 'psaz an 'pLimz. 

There were apples and pears and plums. 



'wAn,'tu:, 'Ori:,'fa:, 'faiv. 

One, two, three, four, five. 


1038. Very often a sentence which is complete in form is said 
with Tune 2 because a continuation is implied though not expressed 
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in words, or because the sentence requires a rejoinder from the 
person addressed. The following are examples of statements 
pronounced in this way. They imply some such continuations 
as those shown in brackets. 



it 'wount 'teik mi: 'log. 

It won’t take me long. 

(So you may expect to see me back soon.) 


ai woz 'ounli 'wAndrig. 

I was only wondering. 

(But couldn’t come to any conclusion.) 


_•_ 

• _ ^ 

it woz 'nou 'ju:s. 

It was no use. 

(The thing couldn’t be avoided.) 

Other examples are enumerations in which the alternatives 
mentioned do not exhaust the possibilities, e.g. 


■ v • ... . ' . rj 

wi: mait gou to 'bindon o: 'pseris a: boi'lin. 

We might go to London or Paris or Berlin. 
(Or some other place.) 


T . ■ . ' . J . 

5eo wor 'seplz on 'psoz on 'pkmz. 

There were apples and pears and plums. 
(And other kinds of fruit.) 
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^ ' S ' ? 

'wan, 'tu:, '0ri:, '!o:, 'faiv. 

One., two, three, four, five. 

(Six, etc.) 

The intonations of the last two sentences should be compared 
with those given in § 1037, where there are no further alternatives. 

1039. On the whole, statements other than enumerations are 
not often said with an unmodified Tune 2. They are, however, 
very often said with a modified Tune 2 (§ 1051), since they frequently 
contain a word requiring contrast-emphasis. 

1040. The commonest kinds of sentence pronounced with an 
unmodified Tune 2 in final position are ordinary requests and 
questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Requests have Tune 2 
presumably because they imply that the person addressed is given 
the alternative of refusing to accede to them. Questions requiring 
the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ have this intonation because they imply 
the continuation ‘or not.’ 18 

1041. The following are some examples of requests. They should 
be compared with the commands in §§ 1021 (3), 1031. 


• 





• 

m 

• 

‘giv 

mai 'kaind ri'gardz 

ta 

jo: 'brAda. 

Give 

my kind regards 

to 

your brother. 



• 

• 

, ' 


'dount 'gou an 'meik a 'fu:l av joiself. 
Don’t go and make a fool of yourself. 



'd 3 Ast 'Jat 0a 'windou. 

Just shut the window. 


'du: 'kAm en 'si: as. 

Do come and see us. 


18 This fact was first pointed out by Coleman (Intonation and Emphasis , § 60). 
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• 

'teik it a'wei. 

Take it away! 


(Compare the 
intonation of 
this sentence 
as a command, 
§ 1021 (3).) 


__ 

'kAm 'on. 

Gome on! 


(Spoken to a person; 
compare the intona¬ 
tion used when the 
words are addressed 
to a dog, § 1031.) 


Further examples of requests will be found in Armstrong-Ward, 
Handbook, p. 24. 

1042. The following are some examples of questions requiring 
the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ to supplement those given in § 1023. 
Further examples will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
pp. 23, 24. 


‘Jsel wi: 'get sam 'seplz? 

Shall we get some apples? 


'haev ju: ‘bi:n ta di eksi'bifn? 

Have you been to the exhibition? 


‘hsev ju: ‘eva 'bi:n dsa? 

Have you ever been there? 


M. 


'didnt ai 'si: ju: at da 'steijn di Ada dei? 

Didn’t I see you at the station the other day? 




JL 


'dju: 'laik 'dis ‘buk witj ai |bo:t di Ada |dei? 

Do you like this book which I bought the other day? 
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'wil ju: 'kAm an 'dain wid as? 

Will you come and dine with us? 



'iz it 'gouigta bi 'faintadei? 

Is it going to he fine to-day? 

(= Do you think it is going to be fine to-day?) 

(= Do you know whether 
they said so?) 



'did ju: 'a:sk im wot i: '0o:t abaut it? 

Did you ash him what he thought about it? 



'didnt hi? 'wil ju:? 

Didn’t he? WiU you? 


Tune 1 in non-final Groups 


1043. Tune 1 is sometimes used in non-final groups. The 
commonest case is when the following group expresses a reservation 
as in the following examples: 



it teiks abaut 'tu: 'auaz 'd 3 enrali. 

It takes about two hours generally. 



'did dei 'seisou? 

Did they say so? 
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• \ " 

. . ^ 


ai 1 'luk fa wan if ju 'laik. 

I’ll look for one if you like. 



• \ . . 

. . • 

wi: 1 'start i'mi:djatli 

if jua 'redi. 

We’ll start immediately 

if you’re ready. 

• • 

• • 



it s a 'veri gud 'Gig on 8a 'houl. 

It’s a very good thing on the whole. 


(The non-final groups in these examples might also be said with 
Tune 1 modified for contrast-emphasis; like the examples in 
§ 1049.) For further examples see Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
p. 35. 

1044. The following are further examples of the use of Tune 1 
in non-final sequences. The reasons for its use are not always easy 
to establish. 


_^_ 

• r 


ail 'Jouit 

tju wen wi get 'houm. 

I’ll show it 

to you when we get home. 



- ■ . • \-- 


ai 'spouk tu im on da 'telifoun. 

I spoke to him on the telephone. 


• 

• -• 


• 





_ ^ _ 


• 

• ^ 


'wen ju: 'got ta 'landan, 'did ju: gou 'streit ta 8a hou'tel? 

When you got to London, did you go straight to the hotel? 
(Compare the alternative intonation in § 1034.) 
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< 

k 



• 


. 



w: J1 'si: ju: bi'fo: ju: 'gou. 

We shall see you before you go. 


Many other examples will be found in the texts in the Armstrong- 
Ward, Handbook. 

Emphasis 

1045. When it is desired to give emphasis to a particular word 
in a sentence, that word has to be said with greater prominence 
than usual. As has already been pointed out in §§ 208-210, 911, 
912, special prominence may be given (1) by increasing the length 
of one or more sounds, (2) by increasing the stress of one or more 
syllables, (3) by using special kinds of intonation, or by combina¬ 
tions of these means. It is also to be noted that when a word 
can be pronounced in more than one way, a fuller or strong form 
is used in emphasis. Such full or strong forms do not of them¬ 
selves give prominence 19 ; the prominence is effected by means of 
the sound-attributes (prosodies) length, stress and intonation. 
Of the above-mentioned methods of effecting prominence intonation 
is the most important; it is generally, though not necessarily, 
combined with extra strong stress on the emphatic word. 

1046. There are two kinds of emphasis, which may be termed 

18 Except when a sound of a strong form happens to have greater intrinsic 
sonority than the corresponding sound of the weak form. In this connexion 
it may be repeated here that some sounds are naturally more prominent than 
others when said with the same degree of stress or ‘push from the chest wall’; 
in other terms, the inherent sonority of some sounds is greater than that of 
others (see §§ 100, 101). Thus if 8e and i are pronounced with equal stress, 
ee is found to be the more prominent; it will be heard at a greater distance. 
It is instructive to try the experiment, suggested by Prof. Lloyd James, of 
pronouncing the word mechanically (normally mi'kssniksli) on a monotone 
or in a whisper, and endeavouring to give artificial prominence to the first 
and third syllables by means of stress, while keeping the qualities and normal 
lengths of the vowels unchanged. It will be found that though the speaker 
may so pronounce the sequence as to experience a subjective impression of 
prominence of the first and third syllables, it is very difficult to convey this 
as an objective impression to a hearer; the inherent sonority of 86 renders 
the second syllable the most prominent (objectively) in spite of very strong 
stresses that may be put on the adjoining syllables. 
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emphasis for contrast and emphasis for intensity . 20 The first is 
emphasis intended to show that a word is contrasted with another 
word (either implied or previously expressed), or that a word 
introduces a new and unexpected idea. The second is an extra 
emphasis to express a particularly high degree of the quality 
which a word expresses; it is equivalent to the insertion of such 
words as very, extremely, a great deal of. Contrast-emphasis may 
be applied to almost any word, but intensity-emphasis can only 
be applied to certain words expressing qualities which are measur¬ 
able, e.g. adjectives such as huge, enormous, lovely, tremendous, 
wonderful, marvellous, appalling, awful, tiny, absurd, killing, brilliant, 
deafening , 21 adverbs such as particularly, extremely, hopelessly, 
plural nouns such as quantities, masses, heaps, tons, hundreds, and 
a certain number of verbs such as rush, squeeze, hate. 

1047. Contrast-emphasis is expressed mainly by intonation. The 
special intonation may be accompanied by extra stress or length, 
but these are secondary. 

1048. It often happens that a word has both kinds of emphasis 
simultaneously, see § 1061. 

Emphasis for Contrast 

1049. The following are typical examples of the effect of con¬ 
trast-emphasis in a sentence which ends with low pitch. The 
intonation may he regarded as a modification of Tune 1. 

■ • ■ .• • v - 

ai 0o:t hi; waz gouiq ta 'Lvndan. 

I thought he was going to London. 

(The other speaker having just said that his friend was going to 
Edinburgh.) 

20 This was first pointed out by Coleman ( Intonation and Emphasis, 
§§ 6 - 16 ). 

21 Intensity-emphasis cannot be given to all adjectives expressing measurable 
qualities. The majority of adjectives can only have their meaning intensified 
by prefixing adverbs like very, extremely, rather. Such are good, hot, long, thick, 
frequent, spacious, troublesome, difficult. Some are capable of having their 
meaning intensified by either method; such are wonderful, absurd. Students 
have to learn which adjectives can be said with intensity-emphasis and 
which have to be intensified by prefixing a qualifying word. 
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*\ ■ 

it s da 'saiz av it dat s son as'tonifig. 
It’s the size of it that is so astonishing. 


—- ■ - -V . 

bat dsa z 'nou ri'zemblans bitwiin dam. 

But there’s no resemblance between them. 


-• • • ^ 

ai 'didnt 'a:sk ju tu. 

I didn’t ask you to. 

(Compare other intonations of this sentence shown in §§ 1021 (1), 
1051 (1), 1051 (2).) 

EEEE5— 

'du: wot ai 'tel ju. 

Do what I tell you. 

Further examples will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
pp. 52, 53. 

1050. It will be seen that in sentences of this kind the only 
syllable with a really strong stress is the stressed syllable of the 
emphatic word. Other syllables may have a medium or fairly 
strong stress, but they have the intonation of unstressed syllables. 
The intonation is therefore a particular case of that shown in 
§ 1025 (a). 

1051. The following are typical examples of the effect of contrast- 
emphasis in a group with rising intonation. The intonation may 
be regarded as a modification of Time 2. 
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(I) No stress preceding the emphatic word: 



\ .. . 

• • 

'd3on dAznt 'kear abaut it. 
John doesn’t care about it. 


—• • \ rr 

• 

ai iks'pekt deia 

I expect they’re 

'kAmiq. 

coming. 

_*\_ 

• ^ \ : r 

• 


ai 'houp deil bi 'eibl tu. 
I hope they’ll be able to. 


(Implying ‘though other 
people may.’) 


(Implying‘but I can’t say 
for certain.’) 


(Suggesting ‘but I rather 
doubt if they will.’) 


V. . ■ 

'ai didnt 'a:sk ju tu. 

I didn’t ask you to. 


(‘I’ contrasted with someone else. 
Compare other intonations shown 
in §§ 1021 (1), 1049, 1051 (2).) 


• -A . . . 

ai 'Giqk 'Qset s wot it 'woz. 
I think that’s what it was. 


-— 

j!_ * ♦ « • 

ai '0iqk it s on 'ssetadi. 

I think it’s on Saturday. 


(Implying ‘though I’m 
not quite sure.’) 


(ditto) 





ai '0iqk sou. 
I think so. 


(ditto) 
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'fleet dAznt ‘msete. 
That doesn’t matter. 



it 'dAznt msete. 22 
It doesn’t matter. 


• A.. 

it s ‘riiznabl inAf. 
It’s reasonable enough. 


(‘That’ contrasted with some¬ 
thing else.) 


(Said with this intonation the 
words are intended to reassure 
the person spoken to, in case 
he should think that the thing 
did matter.) 


(Implying ‘though perhaps 
not very feasible.’) 


(2) With one or more stresses preceding the emphatic word: 


• 

/♦\ 


(‘You’ contrasted with someone 

. 

A 

y 

else. Compare other intonations 

ai 'didnt a:sk 

■ju: 

tu. 

shown in §§ 1021 (1), 1049, and 

1 didn’t ask 

you 

to. 

1051 (1).) 

• . 4 

\ 



. 

\ 

. s 

—^ 


ai 'didnt 'a:sk ju tu. or ... 'a:sk ju tu. 

I didn’t ask you to. 

(Implying ‘you did it of your own accord.’ Compare other 
intonations of the same words in §§ 1021 (1), 1049, and 1051 (1).) 


22 This sentence might also be said with ordinary Tune 1 


JL 




, in which case it is a plain statement of fact 


£ 


without any suggestion of reassuring the person addressed. 
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it 'iznt 'Qeet ai 'wontid ta 'si: ju abaut. 
It isn’t that I wanted to see you about. 
(Implying ‘it was something else.’) 



it s a 'gud 'bildiij aiki'tektjarali. or ... aiki'tettjarali. 
It’s a goodbuilding architecturally. 


(Implying ‘though not quite what is wanted from other points 

of view.’) 

Further examples will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
pp. 58-67. 

1052. It will be seen that in sequences of this kind the emphasized 
word has a high falling intonation on its stressed syllable, that the 
terminal rise begins on the last stressed or semi-stressed syllable 
of the group, and that intervening syllables all have low pitch. 
When there is no stressed or semi-stressed syllable after the emphatic 
word, the terminal rise begins at the syllable following the emphatic 
fall (see § 1054). 

1053. The highest pitch in the emphatic syllable is at the point 
of maximum stress in the syllable. In modified Tune 2 it is led 
up to by a sharp rise, which is generally extremely short and often 
hardly perceptible when the syllable has no initial consonant or 
begins with a voiceless consonant. This rise is thus clearly audible 
in the words reasonable and you in the last example in § 1051 (1) and 
the first example in § 1051 (2); but in such words as think, ask, in 
the fifth example in § 1051 (1) and the second example in § 1051 (2), 
it is too short to be easily heard, and may even be objectively absent. 
The speaker has, however, a subjective feeling of its presence in all 
such cases. (This preparatory rise is shown in the graphical 
representation of the intonation by the line preceding the stress-dot; 
the line is dotted in cases where the rise is not clearly audible.) 

1054. If there are several syllables following the emphatic fall, 
the terminal rise is spread over them. But if there is only one 
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unstressed syllable following, the terminal rise is compressed into 
it. If there is no following unstressed syllable, the terminal rise 
is compressed into the same syllable as the emphatic fall; the 
emphatic syllable is therefore said in this case with a fall-rise. 
The following are some examples to illustrate these points: 



ai 1 kon'sidar it. or ai 1 kan'sidar it. 

I’ll consider it. 


(Implying ‘though I can’t promise to do it.’) 


ai 'wont to du it. 
I want to do it. 


(Implying ‘but I don’t know if I 
shall be able to.’) 



it s 'd 3 Ast 'pasobl. 
It’s just possible 


(Implying ‘though not likely.’) 




■ 

J 


ju: d 'beta. 
You’d better. 


(Implying a clause beginning with 
‘or else. . . .’) 



ai m 'o:fli 'sori. 
I’m awfully sorry. 


(Implying ‘but it couldn’t be 
avoided.’) 



ai nju: i: kept 'ho;siz. 

I knew he kept horses. 


(Implying ‘but I didn’t know 
he kept any other animals.’) 
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.-" ‘ ■At 

it 'iznt 'beeid. 
It isn’t bad. 


(Implying ‘but at the same time it’s 
not very good.’) 



wi: 'ka:nt 'du: it te'dei. 

We can’t do it to-day. 


(Implying ‘though we might 
perhaps to be able to to¬ 
morrow.’) 



‘9set s wot i: ‘sed. 

That’s what he said. 


(Implying ‘though I don’t know 
if it’s what he meant.’) 


. * • . ./V 

ai 'wil if ai 'ksen. 
I will if I can. 


(Implying ‘but I doubt if I shall 
be able to.’) 


. , ...Ay 

it 'woznt 'auaz. 

It wasn’t ours. 


(Implying ‘it must have been 
someone else’s.’) 


Numerous further examples will be found in Armstrong-Ward, 
Handbook, pp. 66-69, 72, 73. 


1055. In connexion with the fall-rise on a single syllable the 
following details should be observed: 

(1) When the syllable ends in m, n, q or 1, the lowest pitch 
is reached at the beginning of this consonant, and the whole 
of the rise takes place during the pronunciation of the 
consonant. Thus in the example I will if I can given in 
the preceding paragraph, the whole of the rise takes place 
during the n. 
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(2) When the syllable contains a short vowel followed by b, d 
or g, the whole of the rise generally takes place during the 
‘stop’ of this consonant. Thus in the example That’s what 
he said given in the preceding paragraph, the whole of the 
rise generally takes place during the ‘stop’ of the d. (In the 
speech of those who completely devoice final b, d, g, the 
rise takes place on the latter part of the vowel.) 

(3) In other cases the rise begins about the middle of the vowel. 
Examples are seen in the words bad and to-day in the seventh 
and eighth examples in § 1054. 

(4) When the syllable contains a short vowel followed by a 
voiceless consonant, the intonation has to be compressed into 
a particularly short space. The final rising part is then so 
short as to be difficult to hear. The speaker has, however, 
a subjective feeling of its presence. This would be the case, 
for instance, in 




'not 'jet. 
Not yet. 


(Implying ‘but perhaps 
later on.’) 


1056. The intonation described in §§ 1051-1055 is sometimes 
used in situations where there does not appear to be any obvious 
contrast, and where it is therefore difficult to specify the reason 
for the use of the intonation. Notable cases are expressions of 
regret and entreaties or urgent requests. 

Examples of expressions of regret: 


• A - v- 

wio 'sou 'sori. 

We’re so sorry. 


(Pronounced in this way even if no 
excuse is implied; compare I’m awfully 
sorry in § 1054.) 





wi: wo 'sou 'sori 'not to bi 'eitol to 'kAm. 

We were so sorry not to be able to come. 
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ai 'beg jo: 'pa:dn. 

I beg your pardon. 


(Meaning ‘I’m sorry’; compare the 
other intonation given in § 1063.) 


Examples of entreaties or urgent requests (to be compared 
with the ordinary requests in §1041): 


•\ . ✓ 

'du: kAin 'on. 

Do come on! 


A 


• • • 

• • 

'giv 

Give 

mai 'kaind ri'ga:dz 

my kind regards 

to jo: 'brAdo. 

to your brother. 


... .♦v 


"• \ . 

• 


'pli:z dount 'trAbl. 

Please don’t trouble. 


1057 . When a word has to be emphasized for contrast in a 
question requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ the intonation is an 
ordinary Tune 2 with the emphatic syllable at the point of lowest 
pitch. All following syllables are generally unstressed, but if any 
of them have a certain degree of stress, their intonation is as if 
they were unstressed. The effect of contrast is often made more 
marked by pronouncing preceding unstressed syllables with high 
pitch. Examples: 


7T 


'dju; 'Girjk dset s mentfo'mi:? 
Do you think that’s meant for me? 
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iz 'dset wot ju: merit? 
Is that what you meant ? 


_ « • ‘ (Compare the third example in 

hsev 'ju: eva bi:n Sea? § 1042.) 

Have you ever been there? 


did 'ju: laik it? 
Did you like it? 


(Compare the intonations given in 
§ 1023 (1).) 


1058. Tune 1 (with or without an emphatic word) is sometimes 
applied to questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ When said 
in this way the questions embody the idea of some statement or 
invitation. Examples: 

(1) Without contrast-emphasis: 


_' 

'hsev ju: ‘bi:ntadi eksi’bifn? 
Have you been to the exhibition? 


(Suggesting ‘I don’t expect 
you have,’ or ‘You really 
ought to go.’) 


_ V 

'Jeel wi 'get sain 'seplz? 
Shall we get some apples? 


(Suggesting ‘it would be a good 
idea to get some apples.’ Com¬ 
pare the intonation of the same 
words in § 1042.) 


« • . _ 

__ ■ . 

‘wil ju: kiun an 'dain wid as? 

Will you come and dine with us? 


(= ‘I invite you to come 
and dine with us.’ Com¬ 
pare the intonation of the 
same words in § 1042.) 
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____ : • a ___ 

'iz it gouii) ta bi 'fain tadei? 

Is it going to be fine to-day ? 

(= ‘I wonder if it will be fine to-day.’ Compare the intonation 
of the same words in § 1042.) 

(2) With contrast-emphasis: 

(= ‘It is open to question whether they 
said so.’ Compare the other intonation 
of the same words in § 1042.) 


r\ 

•\ 

J \ 

• ■ Y . 


'dset s da di'rekfn, 'izntit? 

That’s the direction, isn’t it? 

(‘Isn’t it’ being an invitation to assent, and not expressing a desire 
for information. 23 ) 

— • ‘ • \ . ' 

J1 wi: get sam 'seplz den P 
Shall we get some apples then? 

(= ‘In that case I suggest that we get some apples.’ Compare 
the intonation of the first example in § 1042.) 

1059 . It happens not unfrequently that two words in the same 
sentence have contrast-emphasis. The following are examples: 

(1) Single groups: 



A 


• • * \ . 

'Ada 

piipl dount 'laik it. 


Other people don’t like it. 


A . — 

'did dei 'sei sou? 

Did they say so? 


23 Said as an enquiry, the intonation would be 
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ai 'houp deil bi 'eibl tu. 
1 hope they’ll be able to. 


. • • ■ A.A. ^ ~ 

ju: 'dount siimta 'ksar abaut 'Ada 6inz. 
You don’t seem to care about other things. 


(2) Sentences consisting of two groups: 



A 

- • . .A/ . . 

• • J \ . 


'if it sak'si:dz, ai J1 meik a 'fo:tJn. 
If it succeeds, I shall make a fortune. 


(Compare alternative 
intonation in § 1034.) 



• j 

\ 



• ■ 


1 _ 


• • j\ 


li da 'ski:m 'feilz, it 'wount a'fekt 'ju: 
If the schemefails, it won’t affect you. 


Further instances will be found in Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, 
pp. 54r-56. 


Emphasis for Intensity 

1060 . Intonation is often employed (in addition to length and 
stress) to intensify the meaning of words expressing measurable 
qualities as explained in § 1046. The modification of intonation 
for this purpose generally takes the form of increasing the pitch 
intervals. The pitch of the emphatic syllable is generally led up 
to by a rise. For instance, it’s enormous may be said thus: 


; or thus 

it s i'naanas 

the second intonation giving an idea of greater size. 


it s i'naimas 
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Further illustrations of intensity-emphasis are shown in the 
following examples: 



da 'houl '0ii) waz a tri'menidas sak'ses. 

The whole thing was a tremendous success. 



dsa wa 'meesiz an 'msesiz av it. 
There were masses and masses of it. 


In the following example the emphasized word has a low pitch: 



izntit ab'said? iznt it ab'saidp 

Isn't it absurdT 


This might also be said with the intonation 



In all cases there is very strong stress on the emphatic syllable. 
There is generally also a lengthening of it. In enormous the length 
is given mainly by an extra long o:, in tremendous by lengthening 
the m and n, in masses by lengthening the m and s, and so on. 


1061. Intensified words often have contrast-emphasis as well as 
intensity-emphasis. In this case the emphatic syllable has to be 
said with extra length, extra stress and special intonation. 

Thus it was a tremendous success might be pronounced as follows 
in reply to someone who said ‘I hear it was a great success’: 



it waz a tri'memdas sak,ses. 





Similarly in 
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■ A.. . 

hi: z a 'WAn:dafl msen. 
He’s a wonderful man. 


(Implying ‘though not 
properly appreciated.’) 


Special Intonations 

1062. Coleman 24 and others have pointed out that the reasons 
for the use of particular intonations are sometimes obscure. The 
following are some examples of intonations which are difficult to 
explain. 

1063. A gradual rise of intonation is used when the speaker 
desires the person addressed to repeat what he said before. 
Examples: 


• ■ ‘ ~ 

■wat did ju sei? wot? 

What did you say? What? 


hau meni did ju sei? 

How many did you say? 


'hau meni? 
How many? 


(Meaning ‘How many did you say?’ Compare 
the ordinary intonation of How many? shown 
in §1030.) 


~ • 1 * (Meaning ‘What did you say?’ Compare 

. .. ! I the other intonation shown in § 1056.) 

ai 'beg jo: ,pa:dn. 

1 beg your pardon. 


21 Intonation and Emphasis, §§ 68-75. 
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This intonation seems to be a special case of Tune 2, and its use 
here seems analogous to the use of Tune 2 in such cases as: 


ju: 'didnt? 

You didn’t ? 


(Meaning ‘Do you mean to say that you 
didn’t?’) 


e 'sekand taiin? 

A second time? 


(Meaning ‘Has it really occurred a second 
time?’) 


dei 'hsevnt '0o:t ebautit? 

They haven’t thought about it ? 


(Meaning ‘Do you mean to 
say that they haven’t thought 
about it?’) 


... - J- 

wot am ai 'duiq? 

What am I doing? 


(Meaning ‘Are you asking what I’m 
doing?’) 


1064. The expressions I do, it’s not, he can, they have, etc., used 
in replying to a question requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ are 
said with Tune 1. But the same expressions are said with Tune 
2 when they are used to contradict what the previous speaker has 
said. Compare: 


_ ^ ^ _ 

• 

__L 

• 

_L_ 

dju: ‘laik it? 

■jes, 

ai 

‘du:. 

Do you like it? 

Yes, 

I 

do. 

__ _ 

• * W7 

\ 

. 


ju: 'dount 'laik 'dsetP 

'jes, 

ai 

'du:. 

You don’t like that? 

Yes, 

I 

do. 
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__5s_ 

• • #/ 

\ • 


iz it 'grim? 

'nou, it s 

'not. 

Is it green? 

No, it’s 

not. 


• 

\ 


it s 

'gri:n. 

■nou, it s 'not. 

It’s 

green. 

No, it’s not. 


1065. In asking a question containing a specific interrogative 
word, the effect of great curiosity on the part of the speaker is 
conveyed by saying the interrogative word or the first stressed 
syllable after it on a very low tone, as shown in the following 
examples. Preceding unstressed syllables are high-pitched. 


• 

• . 

• 

*\. . 

bat 'hau 

dju: 'msenid 3 it? 25 

But how 

do you manage it? 


• 

• 

_5_*\. . .. _ 

hau 

Hcrw 

'du: ju: 'msenid 3 itP 

do you manage it? 


86 Ordinary pronunciation 


51 Z 

'hau dju: 'msenid 3 it? 


The sentence may also be said with contrast-emphasis on manage, thus 
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• 

• 

• 

• 

% - . - 


hau on '9:0 dju: 'msenidj it? 26 

How on earth do you manage it? 


* 

• 

*\ 

wot 'a: 
What are 

ju: 'duiq? 

you doing? 

* 

• * 

*\ 

wot'evar 9 

ju: 'duiqP 


Whatever are you doing? 


1066. In exclamations of astonishment a high degree of surprise 
is expressed by pronouncing the non-final unstressed syllables with 
high pitch and the stressed syllables with low pitch, as in 




• 

_ 


hau 'haiit 'luks. 

How high it looks! 


_ 

wot n iks'tro.dnri '6iij. 
What an extraordinary thing! 


_ * • ' *N - 

wot 9 'veri 'fAni 'Big. 

What a very funny thing! 

This intonation is an exaggerated form of the second variant of 
Tune 1 mentioned in § 1025 (b). 


1067. Thank you is sometimes pronounced with a rising intona¬ 
tion (Tune 2) and sometimes with a falling intonation (Tune 1). 


26 Said with a less degree of curiosity, this sentence would be pronounced 


with ordinary Tune 1, thus 
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When a person performs a customary service, the acknowledgement 
seems to be said more usually with the rising intonation, thus: 


'Oseijk ju. 

But in acknowledging an unexpected favour the falling intonation 
seems more usual, thus: 


- 

'Oseqk ju. 


or thus 


-A ■ 

ou 'Oseijk ju. 

Oh thank you. 


1068. Thank you with rising intonation is often reduced to 
,i]kju or kju, 27 thus: 


■ or _ 

•qkju kju 

Thank you with a falling intonation is not generally reduced in 
this way. 


1069. All right is generally said with Tune 2, thus: —•— ~T~ 

■o:l 'rait. 


The use of Time 1 



or (with emphasis) 


may have the effect of a threat. 



1070. The usual intonation of Good morning as said on parting is 


gud 'moiniq. 


27 Also 1 kkju, see footnote to § 909. 
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It is not quite clear why this intonation is used, but it appears 
to imply non-finality or some such continuation as ‘I shall hope 
to see you again soon.’ 28 (Cp. § 1072, last example.) 

Parentheses 

1071 . Expressions of a parenthetical nature have no particular 
intonation of their own. They share the intonation that the main 
sentence would have if the parenthesis were not there. Thus a 
parenthesis occurring at the end of a sequence requiring Tune 1 
is said on a low level pitch, this being a continuation of the low 
pitch to which the last stressed syllable falls. A parenthesis 
occurring at the end of a sequence requiring Tune 2 shares in 
the rise with which the tune terminates. Examples: 



hirz 'gon 'houm, ai ,0irjk. it s laik 'dis, ju: ,si:. 

He’a gone home, I think. It’s like this, you see. 


• • V - . -.. 

ai 'ka:nt 'help it, hi: ,sed im,peijntli. 
‘I can’t help it,’ he said impatiently. 


• 





■■■ 

Hi 

■M 

m 



'hau dju: 'laik dis 'buk witj ai ,bo:t di Ada ,deiP 

How do you like this book which l bought the other day? 



gud 'moiniij, miste ,braun. 
Good morning, Mr. Brown. 


** Some English people now use this intonation on meeting. The reason 
or this is obsoure. 
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'a: ju: 'gouig a'wei, hi: ,a:skt. 

‘Are you going away The ashed. 



gud'bai, oul ,tjsep. 

Qood-bye, old chap. 


(Same intonation as ‘Good-bye.’) 


For further information about the intonation of parentheses see 
Armstrong-Ward, Handbook, pp. 27-30. 


Interjections 

1072 . Interjections and exclamatory phrases take as a rule the 
intonation of the complete sentences to which they are equivalent. 
Examples: 



(Meaning ‘I’m glad of it.’) 



Oh! 


(Meaning ‘That is a surprising 

piece of news.’) 
ou. ^ ' 

oh! 




(Meaning ‘Do you really mean it?’) 



Really? 



'riali? 

Really ? 


(Meaning ‘Do you really mean 
it?’) 
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__ (Meaning ‘Yes; and what happened next?’) 

wel. 

Well! 


3 : 

nou. 

No. 


(Meaning ‘it isn’t,’ ‘I haven’t,’ etc.) 


jes. 

Yes. 


(Meaning ‘It is so,’ ‘I agree,’ ‘I will,’ etc.) 




jes. 

Yes. 


(Meaning ‘It may be so, but I can’t be certain.’) 


ig'zsekli sou. 

Exactly so! 


'sebsoluitli. 

Absolutely! 


'sebsa'luitli. 


_!l 

wot n iks'troidnri '0iq. 

What an extraordinary thing! 


(Meaning ‘It’s a very extraordinary 
thing.’ Alternative intonation in 
§ 1066 .) 


-(Meaning ‘That idea is extraordinary.’) 

wot n ai'dio. 

What an idea! 


(Meaning ‘The suggestion that we should is 
absurd.’) 


-1_ 

8z ‘if wi: 'Jud. 

As if we should! 
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_ ^ _ 

'wot 'nekst. 

What next! 


(Cleaning ‘I wonder what impudent thing he’ll 
be doing next.’) 


gud 'moinii). 

Good morning. 


(Said on meeting. 29 Meaning ‘I greet you.’ 
Cp. § 1070.) 


Incorrect Forms of Intonation heard from Foreign 

Learners 

1073. The mistakes of intonation made by foreign people when 
they speak English are very varied. The following are a few 
examples. 


1074. French people often employ an intonation of the type 




when an intonation of the 


type 



should be used. 


The following are examples: 


Incorrect intonation often heard 
Correct pronunciation from French people 

^vt— EEE 

■eebsoluitli. 

Absolutely. 


• 

• 

• • \. . 
ai v got 'tu: 'tenisboilz. 

or 

I’ve got two tennis balls. 

I,::-' ' =fn= 


See footnote 4 on p. 278 and footnote 27 on p. 316. 
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Incorrect intonation often heard 
Correct pronunciation from Freeh people 



ai 'laik it. 

I like it. 



'wot a ju: 'lukifl set? 

What are you looking at? 



ai t 'neva 'bi:n dsa. 

I’ve never been there. 


1075. French people are likewise liable to use an intonation of 


the type 


' in cases where one of the type 


is required. The following are examples: 


Incorrect intonation often heard 
Correct pronunciation from French people 



'dount ju: 'Giqk souP 

Don’t you think so? 



'Jselwi gou an 'lukset it? 

Shall we go and look at it? 
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Incorrect intonation often heard 
Correct pronunciation from French people 


T 


'WAn 'moumant. 

One moment! 

1076. The above incorrect forms of intonation used by French 
people give the effect of emphasis to the final unstressed syllables. 


1077. Germans are liable to make mistakes of an opposite 
nature, that is to say they have a tendenoy to use intonations 


of the types 
intonations 



and 

and 


where the 

are re- 


__ ^ ' • 

quired. These mistakes are commonly attributed to incorrect stress; 
it will be found, however, that as long as the intonation is right, 
the degree of stress is not of much consequence. 


Example of the first case: 
Correct pronunciation 


__ : _ 

wia 'gouiij far a 'wo:k in 'ritjmand 'pa:k. 

We’re going for a walk in Richmond Park. 

Incorrect intonation commonly heard from Germans 


I! 


Example of the second case: 
Correct pronunciation 


• 

• 





• 



1 Jsel wi 'gou ta 'ritjmand 'pa:k? 

Shall we go to Richmond Park ? 
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Incorrect intonation commonly heard from Germans 


1078. Very often in sequences requiring Tune 2 Germans say the 
last stressed syllable with high pitch and all following unstressed 
syllables on the same high pitch. Thus in such an example as: 


—-_U_:_!X_ 

ai 'kudnt 'finij it, bikoz dsa 'woznt 'taim. 

I couldn’t finish it, because there wasn’t time. 

they will pronounce 


ai 'kudnt 'finij it, . . . 


1079. Opportunities for these characteristic German mistakes 
occur very frequently in long descriptive passages. The following 
taken at random from my Phonetic Readings in English? 0 will 
serve to illustrate what happens: and the sergeant major was heard 
to say that it kept better time than the station gun. The intonation 
should be 


• 


• 


• • 

• 

• 

■ 


end de 'sa:d3ent 'meid3e | wez 'held te 'sei | 



det it kept 'beta 'taim j den de 'steijn 'gAn. 


30 Page 7. Published by Carl Winter, Heidelberg (new edition 1956). 
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Germans are liable to mispronounce the sentence by using the 
following incorrect intonations: 

(1) either 


or 



and da 'sa:d3ant meidja 


and da 'savant meid3a 


(2) either 


or 


waz 'herd ta 'sei 


waz 'he:d ta sei 


(3) either 


(4) 


or 


'beta taim 


■beta taim 


— 

'steijn gAn. 


1080 . Many Germans also have considerable difficulty in pro¬ 
nouncing stressed syllables on a high level tone as is required in 
Tune 1. They are apt to say all such syllables with a low rising 
pitch. Thus in pronouncing he was about the only intelligent man 
in the country they will use an intonation of the following type 
instead of that shown in § 1021: 


____ l— _ i :_:_ / v * 


. j j ^ 



'hi: waz abaut di 'ounli in'telid3ant 'msen in da 'kantri. 
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1081 . Norwegians find Tune 1 difficult. They substitute very 
high pitch for the low pitch of the final unstressed syllables. Thus 
they will say 



it s 'beta it s 'beta 

It’s better. 



it waz 'kwait im'posabl 


instead 

of 



it waz 'kwait im'pasabl 


It was quite impossible. 


1082 . Most foreign learners have great difficulty in learning to 
make a fall-rise on a single syllable, as in the examples in § 1054. 
The correct pronunciation may be acquired by practising very 
slowly and then gradually increasing the speed, being careful to 
observe the rules mentioned in § 1055. Thus the can in the 
example I will if I can given in § 1054 should be practised thus: 



kae-n-n kae-n-n kae - n 



b-se - d b-ee - d b-se : d 


Methods of Recording Intonation 

1083 . There are various methods of recording intonation. 

1084 . A notation of dots and lines on a stave, such as that 
used in this chapter, may be drawn free-hand by anyone with a 
good musical ear. This method is sufficiently accurate for practical 
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linguistic purposes. The method has the advantage that it records 
intonations which are subjectively present, even if they are not 
clearly audible objectively owing to the presence of voiceless sounds 
or the nature of the pitches of adjacent syllables. 

1085 . A more accurate method of obtaining intonation-curves 
is the following. If while a gramophone record is being played 
the needle is lifted from the revolving disc, the ear retains 
the impression of the sound heard at the instant when the 
needle is lifted. If the record is of the speaking voice and the 
needle is removed in the middle of a voiced sound, the ear retains 
in particular the pitch of the musical note which the voice is 
producing at that instant; this may be marked on some kind of 
musical stave. By taking observations at a large number of 
points in a sentence and joining the points by lines, a complete 
intonation-curve of the sentence results. In order to ensure 
accuracy it is of course necessary to take a number of observations 
at every chosen point; the chosen points should likewise not be 
too far apart: thus it is necessary to record the pitch of every 
vowel and a considerable number of the voiced consonants, and 
where sounds are long or where the intonation is rising or falling 
rapidly it may be necessary to record the pitch of two or three 
portions of one sound. This method was the one followed in 
preparing my book of Intonation Curves. 31 

1086 . Certain small inaccuracies are unavoidable with this 
method, but the method has the advantage that while a considerable 
degree of scientific accuracy is attained yet the resulting curves 
are such as can be made use of without difficulty in practical 
language teaching. The phonetic text is continuous (not irregularly 
spaced as in the case of the most accurate curves), and the ordinary 
musical stave being used, the values of the curves are clearly 
apparent to anyone who has an elementary knowledge of music. 

1087 . The most accurate methods of obtaining intonation-curves 
are obtained by measuring the lengths of vibrations on kymographic 
tracings or enlargements of the lines on gramophone records or 
records made in other ways. (For details and an example, see 


31 Published by Teubner, Leipzig, 1909. Now out of print. 
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pp. 179-182 of the first and second editions of this book, 1918, 
1922.) 

1088. Accurate curves obtained by such means have scientific 
value, but their use in practical language teaching is limited, since 
they only record what is objectively present. To get good results 
in practical teaching it is necessary to have regard continually 
to the intonations aimed at, i.e. the intonations which are 
subjectively present to the speaker. These often differ considerably 
from the objective intonations actually employed. The latter are 
such approximations to the subjective intonations as are compatible 
with the length and nature of the sounds in each particular case. 
(The differences between subjective and objective intonations are 
especially notable when vowels are very short and voiceless con¬ 
sonants are present.) The graphical representations in the examples 
in this chapter have been drawn by ear, and they represent the 
subjective intonations to be aimed at by the learner. 



Chapter XXXII 

SYLLABLE SEPARATION 


1089 . It was pointed out in § 212 that it is often impossible to 
specify points at which a syllable begins and ends. There do exist, 
however, circumstances where points of syllable separation are 
well marked in pronunciation, and must be shown in transcriptions 
in order to render them unambiguous. This happens in some 
instances of compound words, and in some apparently simple words 
where two parts, though joined together without pause, are never¬ 
theless pronounced as if they were separate words. 

1090 . Where such circumstances are present, the points of 
syllable separation are sometimes made evident in transcriptions by 
the positions of stress-marks. 1 More often, however, they have to be 
shown by a special mark. Hyphens are convenient for this purpose. 

1091 . When two parts of a word are pronounced as if they 
were separate words, the various rules relating to sound-quality 
and length in single words apply to each part; the sounds on each 
side of the place of separation do not affect each other in the ways 
they would if there were no clear syllable separation. For instance, 
when the first syllable ends in a long vowel and the second one 
begins with a breathed consonant, the long vowel does not have 
a shorter length as described in § 866. And when the first syllable, 
ends in a breathed consonant and the second begins with 1 , r, etc., 
the fully voiced allophones of these phonemes are used, and not 
the devoiced sounds which would represent the phonemes if the 
same breathed consonant were to precede them at the beginning 
of a word (§ 845 (i) a). 

1092 . These principles are well illustrated by compound words 
containing sequences of vowel S -f- t -f- r -j- vowel, such as toe- 
strap 'tou-strsep, mouse-trap 'maus-trsep, toast-rack 'toust-rsek. In 
'tou-strgep the syllable separation is between the ou and the s. This 
means that, although there is no cessation of sound at the place of 
separation, the two syllables are pronounced as if they were separate 

1 As long as the system of transcription is one (like that of the I.P.A.) 
in which stress is shown by marks preceding the stressed syllable. 

327 
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words, and consequently the OU is made fully long as explained 
in § 866. In 'maus-trsep, however, the separation being between 
the s and the t, the au is a rather short diphthong on account of 
the presence of the s. 2 Moreover, in 'tou-strsep and 'maus-trsep 
the tr’s are pronounced as if strsep and trsep were said in isolation, 
which means that they have the sound of the voiceless affricate 
described in § 624. 3 In 'toust-rsek not only is the ou rather short 
in accordance with the principle stated in § 866, but the r being 
pronounced as if it were initial is fully voiced. 

1093 . It would be ambiguous to transcribe the above words with¬ 
out the hyphens. If a foreign learner were to say them with syllable 
separations elsewhere than at the places shown by the hyphens, 
his pronunciation would be incorrect and possibly unintelligible, 
since there are no such words as ‘tous-trsep, 'toust-rsep, 'mau-strsep, 
'maust-rsep, 'tou-strsek and 'tous-trsek. 

1094 . The following are some further examples illustrating the 
effect of syllable separation. 

(1) Syllable separation between a vowel and a consonant: biplane 
'bai-plein, 4 * eye-sight 'ai-sait, 6 awe-struck 'o:-strAk , 6 bow-string 
'bou-striq, 7 door-plate 'doi-pleit, 8 key-stone 'kir-stoun. 9 

(2) Syllable separation after the first of two or three consonants: 
horse-truck 'hois-tfAk, 10 Lakeland 'leik-lsend, 11 heat-wave 


2 I.e. it is said with the shortest ‘allochrone’ of the long chroneme. (For 
‘chronemes’ see The Phoneme, Chap. XXIII). 

3 Or t + voiceless r, if it is held that English initial tr is a sequence of 
two sounds. 

4 'bai-plein has a fully long ai and a voiceless 1. The word pipe-line 

'paip-lain has a shorter ai and a fully voiced 1. 

6 The first ai of 1 ai-Sait is fairly long. If there were a word 'ais-ait (with 
the first syllable as in ice-axe 'ais-seks) the first ai would be shorter. 

4 ‘0:-StrAk has a fully long 01. 

7 'bou-striq has a fully long OU, like 'tOU-strsep (§ 1092). 

8 "doi-pleit has a fully long 01 and a voiceless 1. If there were a word 
'doip-leit, it would have a shorter 01 and a fully voiced 1. 

8 'kil-stOUn has a fully long il. If there were a word 'kilS-tOlin, it would 
have a shorter i:. 

10 'hO.’S-trAk has a rather short 01. Compare awestruck (footnote 6). 

11 'leik-lsend has a rather short ei and a fully voiced 1. If there were a 
word 'lei-klsend, it would have a fully long ei and a voiceless 1 after the k. 
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'hiit-weiv , 12 leap-year 'liip-ja :, 13 outrageous aut'reidjas , 14 
boat-race 'bout-reis , 15 Pecksniff 'pek-snif , 18 undomesticated 

'An-da'mestikeitid . 17 

(3) Syllable separation after the second of three consonants: 
mincemeat 'mins-miit , 18 bank-rate 'bseqk-reit , 19 lamp-light 

'lsemp-lait. 20 

(4) Syllable separation between a consonant and a vowel: lynx- 
eyed 'liqks-aid , 21 cat’s-eye 'ksets-ai , 21 stomach-ache 'stAmak-eik , 22 
hair-oil 'hgar-ail , 23 under-masticated 'Anda'msestikeitid . 24 

1094. In transcriptions in which words are joined together, 
hyphens have to be inserted wherever the absence of a hyphen 


12 'hiit-weiv has a rather short il and a fully voiced W. If there were a 
word 'hil-tweiv it would have a fully long ei and a partially voiceless W. 

13 'liip-ja: has a rather short il and a fully voiced j. If there were a word 
'lii-pjar, it would have a fully long il and a partially voiceless j. 

14 Outrageous is generally pronounced aut'reid39S with a fully voiced r. 

15 'bout-reis has a short OU and a fully voiced r. If there were a word 
'bOU-treiS, it would have a fully long OU and the voiceless affricate tr (or 
t + voiceless r). 

18 'pek-snif has a strong S and a partially voiceless n. If there were a 
word ' peks-nif, it would have a weak S and a fully voiced n. 

17 Undomesticated ' All-do'incstikcitid has a rather long n, and the 9 is 
very short. 

18 'mins-miit has a short n, and the m of the syllable milt is fully voiced. 
If there were a word 'min-Smi:t, the n would be longer and the second m 
would be partially voiceless. 

19 'bseqk-reit has a short q and the r is fully voiced. If there were a 
word ‘bseq-kreit, the q would be long and the r voiceless. 

20 'lsemp-lait has a short m, and the 1 of the second syllable is fully voiced. 
If there were a word 'lsem-plait, the m would be long and the 1 following 
the p would be voiceless. 

21 'liqks-aid and 'ksets-ai have a weak S (with Z as a variant, as explained 
in footnote 9 to § 709, also The Phoneme, §§ 171-175). 

22 The medial k of 'stlYmek-eik is unaspirated. Compare this word with 
summer cake 'sAma keik which has a longer 9 and an aspirated k at the 
beginning of the final syllable. 

23 'h£9r-0il is said with a weak variety of T; it is the flapped r (§ 750) in 
the speech of those who use this sound. If there were a word 'h£9-roil, 
it would be said either with a fricative r or with a strong variety of frictionless 
continuant. 

21 Under-masticated 'AIld9 1 ma pstikpitirl has a medium length n, and the 9 
is of moderate length. Compare footnote 17. 
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would render the notation ambiguous in the matter of syllable 
separation. The following are a few examples: 

da'Jip'sseqk-wiS'od'hsendz (the ship sank with all hands ), 25 
hii'sseq-kwait'wel (he sang quite well ), 28 
itsaz'wel-te'weit (it’s as well to wait), 21 
hilza'welta-weit ( he’s a welter-weight ), 28 
'lii-pleida'diip-leid'geim (Lee played a deep-laid game). 22 

1095. Similarly, when it is desired to transcribe without spaces 
between words, the positions of stress-marks sometimes have to be 
chosen so as to show syllable separations. Compare for instance 
a'blsekt'ai (a blacked eye) 20 with e'blsek'tai (a black tie), 20 and it'slips 
(it slips) 21 with its'lips (its lips). 22 

1096. Further illustrations of phonetic phenomena associated 
with syllable separation will be found in §§ 892-898 and in my articles 
The ‘Word’ as a Phonetic Entity in Le Maitre Phonetique, October, 
1931, and The Hyphen as a Phonetic Sign in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Phonetik, Vol. IX, No. 2 (Berlin, 1956). 

1097. The existence of many special shades of sound and degrees 
of length near word junctions, as illustrated in this chapter, shows 
the necessity for defining the ‘phoneme’ and the ‘chroneme’ by 
reference to ‘words’ and not to longer units of connected speech. 
See The Phoneme, § 34. 


26 Here the q is short and the W is fully voiced. 

26 Here the q is long and the W of kwait is partially voiceless. 

27 Here the 1 is long and the 3 of t9 very short. 

28 Here the 1 is short and the 3 of 'welt3 is of moderate length. 

22 In 'lil-pleid the i: is fully long and the 1 in the second syllable is voice¬ 
less. In 'diip-leid the il is rather short and the 1 is fully voiced. 

30 In a'blsekt'ai the t is unaspirated, but in S'blsek'tai it is aspirated. 
It is worthy of note that 3'bl83kt'ai is much nearer in sound to a'blsck'dai 
(o black dye) than to a'bljek'tai. 

31 The first S in it'slips is a strong variety, and the 1 is partially voiceless. 

32 The first S in its'lips is a weak variety, and the 1 is fully voiced. 
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Typ es of Phonetic Transcription 

1. It has long been known that different types of phonetic 
transcription are needed for different purposes. Henry Sweet 
pointed this out in his Handbook of Phonetics (1877), in which he 
published, in their original forms, the systems which he called 
‘Narrow Romic’ and ‘Broad Romic.’ Narrow Romic was ‘scientific,’ 
while the various forms of Broad Romic were ‘practical.’ 

2. In Narrow Romic, Sweet invented means of symbolizing all 
the speech-sounds and shades of speech-sounds he could think of. 
In its original form it was composed of Roman lower-case letters 
supplemented by capitals and italics with special meanings, digraphs, 
inverted letters and letters with diacritics attached. (In a later 
revised form he improved it by introducing some new letters to 
take the place of some of these.) There were also marks denoting 
degrees of length and stress and certain intonations. Prom Narrow 
Romic were derived the ‘broad’ or ‘practical’ systems for particular 
languages. Each ‘broad’ system was intended to contain only as 
many symbols 1 as were necessary to represent the particular 
language without ambiguity, and in selecting the symbols, Sweet 
took into consideration their familiarity and the convenience of 
their designs from the point of view of handwriting and the legibility 
of connected texts. 

3. To ensure that his ‘broad’ texts should be unambiguous. 
Sweet laid down the principle (now known as the ‘phonemic’ 
principle) that only those distinctions of sound should be symbolized 
which are capable of distinguishing one word from another in the 
particular language transcribed. 2 To ensure satisfactory letter 

1 For the special use of the term ‘symbol’ as distinguished from ‘letter,’ 
see § 19 of this Appendix. 

a ‘In giving passages of any length in phonetic writing, and especially 
in dealing with a limited number of sounds, as in treating of a single language, 
it is necessary to have an alphabet which indicates only those broader distinc¬ 
tions of sound which actually correspond to distinctions of meaning’ ( Handbook , 
p. 103). ‘We may lay down as a general rule that only those distinctions of 
sound require to be symbolized in any one language which are independently 
significant' (Handbook, p. 104). The italics are Sweet’s; by ‘independent’ he 
meant ‘not linked with length or stress’. 
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shapes he restricted his letters as far as possible to those of the 
Roman lower case (including se and ce), making as few additions 
as possible. 3 

Broad and Narrow Transcription 

4. The terms ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ are convenient, and it is 
useful to retain them, giving them the same general meanings that 
Sweet did. It is necessary, however, in view of modern develop¬ 
ments in the theory of transcription to introduce some additional 
terms to identify types of transcription embodying special features 
which at first were but vaguely recognized. Some useful terms 
have been proposed by David Abercrombie, Head of the Department 
of Phonetics in the University of Edinburgh. 4 I use these and 
others in what follows. 

5. A ‘broad’ transcription may be defined precisely as one which 
represents only the phonemes of a language, using for this purpose 
the minimum number of letter shapes of simplest Romanic form 
(consistently with the avoidance of undesirable digraphs for ‘single 
sounds’ 5 ) together with such prosodic 6 marks as may be necessary 
for the avoidance of lexical ambiguity. 7 This kind of transcription 
has been called by Abercrombie ‘simple phonemic.’ (For ‘simple’ 
see § 13.) 

6. A ‘narrow transcription’ differs from a ‘broad transcription’ 
in one or both of two ways. (1) A transcription is ‘narrow’ if it 
includes special symbols to denote particular allophones (members 
of phonemes, § 197). Abercrombie has proposed the term ‘allo- 
phonic’ for this style of narrow transcription. Such transcriptions 
may also be termed ‘linguistically narrow.’ (2) A transcription is 


8 Sweet did not always follow his stated principles with complete con¬ 
sistency, but this was pardonable enough in those early days and did not 
invalidate the principles themselves. 

4 See his article Phonetic Transcriptions in Le Maitre Phonitique, July- 
December, 1953. 

6 Such as the sh (for J) and aO (for 01) of Sweet’s first version of Broad 
Romic. 

8 See footnote 2 to § 1 and footnote 23 to § 39. 

T This concise wording of the definition was suggested to me by J. L. M. 
Trim in November, 1954. 
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also called ‘narrow’ when use is made of ‘exotic’ or inconvenient 
letters when it would be possible to transcribe the language un¬ 
ambiguously with familiar or more convenient ones. Recourse is 
had to such special letters chiefly when it is desired to show ‘external 
comparisons’ by means of separate symbols, i.e. that a sound of 
one language differs from an analogous sound of another language 
or from some ‘cardinal’ sound. Abercrombie has called transcrip¬ 
tions embodying special letters for this purpose ‘comparative 
transcriptions,’ and he has pointed out that ‘a comparative tran¬ 
scription uses symbols some of which, considered in isolation, are 
more specific in their reference than those of a simple transcription.’ 
Such transcriptions may also be termed ‘typographically narrow.’ 

7. Recourse may also be had to special letters in order to show 
‘internal’ comparisons between sounds in a single language, e.g. to 
represent particular allophones or to show that the beginning part 
of a diphthong is not identical in sound with any ‘pure vowel’ of 
the language transcribed. 

8. A transcription must also be called ‘narrow’ if it gives indica¬ 
tions of non-significant degrees of length or of any other ‘prosodic’ 
distinctions which do not serve to differentiate words. 

9. Examples of ‘allophonic’ transcription would be the use of 1 
to denote the Southern English ‘dark 1,’ or t to denote the dental t 
in eighth eit0, or J (§ 176) to denote the French ‘devoiced 1.’ 
Examples of ‘comparative’ transcription would be the use of I in 
place of r in transcriptions of English in order to remind readers 
that the sound is not a rolled one, or of R or I (§§ 746, 762, 763) 
in transcriptions of French to remind English learners not to use 
an English r. An example of a transcription which is neither 
‘allophonic’ nor ‘comparative’ (as defined above), but which calls 
attention to an ‘internal’ comparison, is the use of a in writing 
the English diphthong ai 8 in order to show that the beginning of 
this diphthong differs both from se and from a:. 

JO. The extra symbols needed for narrowing a transcription can 
always be dispensed with by assuming conventions. When a 

8 I.e. the variety of ai which begins with cardinal a (§ 407). There exist 
English speakers who start their diphthong with 85 and others who start 
theirs with a (see The Pronunciation of English, 1950 and subsequent editions, 
§§ 175, 177). 
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transcription is allophonic, the conventions to be stated are the 
phonetic environments determining the occurrences of each allo- 
phone. Thus in transcribing Southern English the narrow symbol 1 
can be dispensed with and replaced by 1, if the conditions under 
which ‘dark 1’ is used are described once for all, as they are in 
§ 659. When, on the other hand, a transcription is comparative, 
a single symbol can be employed to denote analogous (or occasionally 
non-analogous) sounds in two or more languages by specifying once 
for all the value to be attached to it in each. Thus the letter r 
can be, and generally is, used in transcriptions of English, French 
and Italian with conventions as to its values in each of these 
languages. 

11. An allophonic transcription may be comparative or non¬ 
comparative. For instance, it is allophonic and comparative to 
denote the fricative and flapped varieties of Southern English r 
by J (§ 746) and f (§§ 746, 750, 753, 754) respectively, since i is 
fairly ‘specific in its reference’ and JC is still more so. It is, how¬ 
ever, allophonic but not comparative to use o and ou to distinguish 
the Southern English monophthongal O-sound in November from 
the ordinary diphthongal sound of below, home, etc., as is done in 
EPD transcription of English. 8 This representation is not com¬ 
parative, since it does not suggest that the o differs from ‘cardinal’ o 
or from the O-sounds of French and German or any other language. 
The value of o in EPD transcription has to be understood once 
for all. 

12. Conversely a comparative transcription may be used in a 
phonemic manner or in an allophonic manner. For instance, the 
comparative letter J may be employed either phonemically to denote 
the Southern English r-phoneme, or allophonically to mean fricative 
r as distinguished from the flapped sound denoted by f. 

Simple and Complex Transcription 

13. A form of transcription which comprises only ordinary 
Roman letters, or Roman letters supplemented by the smallest 
possible number of new letters is called by Abercrombie ‘simple’; 
it might also be termed ‘romanically simple’ or ‘conservative’ or 

9 By EPD transcription is meant the type of transcription of English 
used in my English Pronouncing Dictionary (and in this book). 
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‘old-lettered’ or ‘typographically broad.’ The ‘simplified trans¬ 
cription’ of Southern English described in §§ 44r-49 of this Appendix 
is ‘simple’ in this sense. It is likewise ‘simple’ to denote the Spanish 
b-phoneme by the letter b, or the Japanese vowel ra (§§ 145, 351, 
358) by u, or the Polish vowel i (§ 146) by y. 

14. A ‘simple’ mode of transcribing on Romanic basis sometimes 
involves giving to a Roman letter a value differing greatly from 
that commonly associated with it. For instance, it is ‘simple’ to 
use c to denote the dental click in Zulu (as is done in the current 
orthography of that language); this procedure is justifiable on the 
ground that the letter c is not needed for any other purpose in 
Zulu. Likewise, Sweet wrote ‘simply’ when in his original Romic 
systems he took q to mean q in English and to mean the nasalization 
of vowels in French. Such uses of Roman letters may be objected 
to on international grounds, but a transcription employing them 
in such ways is none the less ‘simple,’ and may be adequate for 
the transcriber’s purpose. 

15. ‘Simple transcriptions’ are generally phonemic, but they 
are not necessarily so. It would in rare cases be possible—though 
I do not say desirable—to arrange an allophonic transcription on 
a ‘simple’ basis. Thus it would be ‘simple’ and allophonic to 
write the French fronted k of qui, caisse, etc., with c, while retaining 
k in other situations. Likewise it would be ‘simple’ and allophonic 
in transcribing Spanish to write b for the plosive b-sound (used 
after m) and v for the non-plosive allophone used in other situations. 
Similarly, it would be ‘simple’ to denote the two corresponding 
members of the Spanish g-phoneme by g and q, or to use x to 
denote the Southern English dark 1. It is not likely that anyone 
would seriously contemplate using q and x in this manner. It 
would doubtless be generally agreed that their associations render 
them unsuitable letters for these purposes. 

16. When a transcriber wishes to write narrowly (whether 
allophonically or comparatively), he is however generally obliged 
to introduce exotic letters. 10 A form of transcription introducing 


10 Unless he elects to resort to the unsatisfactory device of using arbitrary 
digraphs on a large scale, or unless he adopts the unusual course of assigning 
specialized meanings to superfluous Roman letters after the manner suggested 
in §§ 14, IS. 
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exotic letters when it would be possible by conventions to avoid 
doing so may be termed a ‘complex’ or ‘new-lettered’ one. A 
complex transcription is generally comparative; it may be phonemic 
or allophonic. A comparative transcription, however, is not 
necessarily complex (see § 15). 

17. It is complex and phonemic to use i to denote the English 
r-phoneme, or to write the Japanese close back vowel with tn 
or the Polish close central vowel with i. u 

18. On the other hand, it is complex (as well as comparative) 
and allophonic to write the English fricative r with r (or i) and to 
introduce the symbol f to represent the flapped allophone (§ 11). 
It is likewise complex (as well as comparative) and allophonic to 
write the Spanish intervocalic b with the letter g ( § 692) while 
reserving the letter b for the plosive b occurring after m, as has 
been done in narrow transcriptions of Spanish. 

Uniliteral and Multiliteral Transcriptions 

19. It is necessary to draw a distinction between the terms ‘letter’ 
and ‘symbol.’ Any written sign or sequence of signs or accented 
letter used for the representation of a single speech-sound may 
be called a ‘symbol.’ 12 Digraphs such as the tf and ai used in 
ordinary transcriptions of English, 13 are therefore single symbols, 
although they are each composed of two letters. So also are 
sequences like hw (often used as a ‘simple’ substitute for M, § 810) 
or aq, Eq, etc. (which have been suggested for use in place of 5, £, 
etc., to represent nasalized vowels). 

20. A system of phonetic transcription which employs for a 
given language not only a minimum number of symbols, but also 

11 As is done in A rend-Choi risky’s Polish Phonetic Reader (University of 
London Press). 

12 This special meaning of the word ‘symbol’ has often been implied but, 
as far as I remember, it was not definitely formulated until R. T. Butlin did 
so in an article on the phonetics of Malayalam in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, 1936, p. 437. P. A. D. MacCarthy also drew attention to 
it in Appendix C of his English Pronunciation (1944). 

12 It is proper in my opinion to consider affricates and diphthongs as ‘single 
sounds.’ Transcribers have at times written them with single letters. This 
was done for instance in the Pitman-Ellis phonetic alphabet, which was 
used by Alexander Ellis in his Essentials of Phonetics (1848) and by Sir Isaac 
Pitman in numerous works. 
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a minimum number of letters, may be termed a ‘uniliteral’ system. 
Uniliteral systems embody the principle that digraphs, if any are 
needed, are constructed if possible by putting together letters 
which are used independently to denote other sounds of the language. 
When a uniliteral system is based on Roman letters, it need not 
necessarily be a ‘simple’ system (§ 13); it may contain exotic letters 
introduced to call attention to differences between one language 
and another. For instance, the ‘simplified transcription’ of English 
(§§ 44-49) would remain uniliteral if all the r’s were replaced 
by 1 . 

21. Systems which employ more than the minimum number of 
letters needed to represent a given language effectively and un¬ 
ambiguously may be called ‘multiliteral.’ A system is multiliteral 

( 1 ) if it comprises any special letters to denote particular allophones, 

( 2 ) when a letter not otherwise employed is introduced into a 
digraph. Multiliteral systems, if basically Romanic, are generally 
‘complex,’ since there are seldom enough letters in the Roman 
alphabet to provide a multiliteral transcription. It is, for instance, 
multiliteral and complex (but not allophonic) to write the English 
diphthongs ai and au with a letter that distinguishes their beginnings 
from a:, as is done in EPD transcription. Uniliteral transcription 
would require that a: should be written as a:, or that the diphthongs 
should be written ai, ftu. It would be multiliteral and ‘simple’ 
(though not advisable on other grounds) to represent a: by q, while 
using the customary ai and au for these diphthongs. It is like¬ 
wise multiliteral (though convenient) to introduce the letter 3 into 
transcriptions of Italian, as is done by those who transcribe the 
voiced affricate in giorno by d 3 . 

22. In EPD transcription the following diphthongs are sym¬ 
bolized uniliterally: ei, ou, oi, ia, 08 , ua. In other words each of 
these representations is composed of letters which are used in¬ 
dependently for other purposes. On the other hand £ 0 , ai, au are 
multiliteral representations , 14 since the letters £ and a are not em¬ 
ployed separately for any other purpose. (A uniliteral representation 


14 As long as EPD transcription is used in its full form, i.e. when the 
sequences eia, aid* aU9 are written in full. When the reduced form of ei9 
is written by the reduced symbol e9, and when the length-mark is added 
to a to show reduced forms of aid and aU9. the representations are uniliteral. 
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of £3 would be ea. The notation £3 would be uniliteral only if the 
letter e were everywhere replaced by £, that is to say if the vowels 
in get and day were written with £ and si.) 

23. Similar considerations apply to the representation of affricate 
consonants and some other consonant-sounds such as hw and kw. 
Such sounds may be, and sometimes are, represented by single 
letters, e.g. c for tj, M for hw. It is, however, often convenient 
to denote them by digraphs. Such digraphs are commonly designed 
on a uniliteral basis, that is to say by combining two letters which 
are employed separately for other purposes. But the plan of using 
special letters in digraphs (i.e. multiliteral representation) has also 
been tried occasionally. 16 

Exclusive and Inclusive Transcription 

24. Since no two speakers of a given language pronounce exactly 
alike in all respects, anyone seeking to transcribe that language 
phonetically has to decide what pronunciation to record. When 
the language is his own, the transcriber may follow the safe course 
of recording his own way of speaking. Henry Sweet, for instance, 
did this. 16 Some have sought to record a kind of norm, basing 
their transcripts on their own speech, but making modifications 
wherever they have thought their own pronunciation to be unusual. 
Others again have represented a style of speech specially selected 
so as to facilitate the task of the language learner; when two ways 
of pronouncing are possible, they have chosen for representation 

16 For instance, Professor C. M. Doke of Johannesburg has used the specially 
designed letters and il in his representation of the affricates commonly 
written tj, d3- He has written them fi-J, 83 , in order to show in his transcripts 
that the initial parts of these affricates have different articulations from the 
ordinary t and d in such words as ten, dull. This is a multiliteral and complex 
way of symbolizing these sounds. It is presumably to be considered as a 
‘narrow’ representation on account of the ‘internal’ comparison involved. I 
am inclined not to consider it an allophonic representation, since the beginnings 
of tj and d3 have nothing to do with the t and d phonemes. J. L. M. Trim 
has, however, suggested that it should be considered allophonic, on the 
ground that the beginning of tj may occur by assimilation as an allophone 
of t when tj follows, as in that cheese 'dSBt tJllZ. 

18 ‘All I can do is to describe that form of London dialect with which I 
am sufficiently familiar to enable me to deal with it satisfactorily. The only 
real familiarity we can have is with the language we speak ourselves.’ (Sweet, 
Primer of Spoken English, 3rd edition, p. vii.) 
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the one that is easier or more effective from the point of view of 
the pupils for whom the transcripts are designed. The ‘simplified’ 
transcription of English described in §§ 44-49 of this Appendix 
makes allowance for considerations of this kind. 

25. Whatever the basis of a transcription, it is generally found 
that some of the symbols can be interpreted by the reader in more 
than one way. The symbols may be held to cover (within limits) 
certain deviations from what may be considered as the ‘average’ 
values for the particular language transcribed—‘diaphonic’ variants 
as they may be called (Chap. XI). It has been pointed out, for 
instance (in §§271, 388, also in my Pronunciation of English, 1950 
and subsequent editions, §§ 89, 160, 161), that the English sounds 
of e and ei both admit of diaphonic variants which would be 
recognized as coming within the limits of RP; they vary in quality 
from speaker to speaker. In such cases the foreign learner need 
not restrict himself rigidly to acquiring one particular shade of 
sound; it is possible for him to adopt another shade (within limits) 
without rendering his pronunciation un-English. 

26. A transcription which makes allowance for more than one 
way of pronouncing may be termed an ‘inclusive’ transcription. 
One which definitely excludes or provides no means of representing 
certain possible ways of pronouncing may be termed an ‘exclusive’ 
form of transcription. All transcriptions are to a certain extent 
both inclusive and exclusive. It is advisable therefore to 
confine the use of these terms to cases where the pronunciations 
included or excluded are particularly frequent or otherwise 
noteworthy. 

27. A special case of inclusive transcription is one where alter¬ 
native ways of pronouncing can be shown by means of the symbols 
employed, and are not merely implicit in the transcription. EPD 
transcription of English is in some respects adaptable in this way, 
and this is to a certain extent an advantage. In particular, the 
following alternative pronunciations in Southern English can be 
shown by means of it: 

(a) the lengthening of the traditionally short sounds of e, a 
and u, as in red, bad, run; this pronunciation may be 
symbolized by writing re:d, beeid, rAin (§§ 874-878), 
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(6) the reduction of aia to a diphthong aa or to a monophthong 
a: (distinct from a:) (§ 414), 17 

(c) the reduction of eia and oua to diphthongs ea, oa (distinct 
from £3, oa) (§§ 392a, 403), 

(d) the reduction of oui to a diphthong oi (distinct from oi) 
(§ 403), 

(e) the reduction of ou to a monophthongal o-sound (distinct 
from o) in positions of very weak stress, as in the first syllables 
of November, obey, molest (§ 403). 

Characteristics of EPD Transcription 

28. EPD transcription of English is exclusive in so far as it 
does not provide representation for the pronunciation of those 
Southern English people who lengthen the traditionally short sounds 
of i, o and u, as in this, hot, full (§ 877, also The Pronunciation of 
English, 1950 and subsequent editions, §429). To render it 
inclusive of these variants would involve altering the transcription 
by the introduction of three extra symbols such as i, d, ©, to 
denote the traditionally short i, a and u, and to use them through¬ 
out. Such a modified system would be narrow (‘allochronic’) if 
the length-marks are retained, and would therefore be multiliteral 
to those who do not lengthen these vowels. 

29. EPD transcription of English comprises twenty-two con¬ 
sonant letters (pbtdkgmni)lrfv 6 dszj 3 hjw), 
eleven vowel letters (ieEseaaaouAa), the length-mark (:) 
and the marks for primary and secondary stress (' ,). It is allo- 
phonic in one respect only, namely in the use of the letter o to 
denote the monophthongal o-sound referred to in (e) above. That 
sound, when consistently used , 18 is a member of the ou-phoneme, 
and can properly be written with ou with the convention that it 
is sounded as the monophthongal allophone in syllables with very- 
weak stress. 

SO. The multiliteral features of EPD transcription, namely the 
use of £, as and a, are introduced for comparative purposes, and 

17 EPD transcription does not allow for the reductions of aUd as I pronounce 
them (see § 430). It does cover the speech of those whose reductions of 
aua are identical with those of aid (see § 431). 

16 8ea my book The Phoneme, §§ 252-254. 
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are thus narrow in one sense; but these letters do not represent 
allophones (particular members) of any phonemes, e and a are 
included as being suggestive of the cardinal categories to which 
the sounds belong—an object which some teachers consider un¬ 
necessary. 19 Incidentally, they provide a means by which the 
transcription is made more inclusive than it would be without 
them. As to se, it has been customary to use this letter in order 
to call the attention of foreign learners 20 to the fact that the sound 
is an unusual one and likely to give them trouble—again a plan 
which some consider unnecessary. The use of this sign has the 
advantage of rendering the transcription inclusive of the speech 
of the numerous English people who lengthen the vowel. 

31. The characteristics of EPD transcription may then be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) it is phonemic except in one point, 

(2) it is multiliteral in that three letters are employed which 
could be dispensed with if the transcription were restricted 
to the representation of ‘common pronunciation,’ 21 

(3) it is inclusive in that some of the symbols can by convention 
be held to represent diaphonic variants, and special arrange¬ 
ments of the letters can be made which indicate the variant 
pronunciations enumerated in § 27 (a)-(d). 

Narrow Transcription of Southern English 

32. In the practical teaching of ‘common pronunciation’ of 
Southern English 21 I find the traditional system of regarding i: i, 

12 I share this view when it is a question of teaching English to the numerous 
foreign learners who have no time or inclination to study phonetics. These 
learners have no need to concern themselves with cardinal categories. What 
they need is (1) to be taught to make the English sounds, and (2) to be taught 
to associate each sound with a symbol of a simple phonetic transcription 
—the simpler the better in my opinion. See §§ 44—49 of this Appendix. 

20 Other than Scandinavians, for whom the letter SB suggests the English Q. 

21 1 use the term ‘common pronunciation’ to denote the pronunciation 
shown by EPD transcription when (1) the vowel letters are given what may 
be considered to be 'average values’ for Southern English, (2) the sequences 
ei9, OU0, aic, aua and oui are given their full pronunciation (§§ 392a, 403, 
414, 430) and (3) the traditionally short vowels, i, e, 0, U and A are pro¬ 
nounced short, but se is pronounced long when appropriate (§§ 874-878). 
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o: O, u: u, 0 : 0 as pairs of corresponding long and short vowels easy 
and convenient to work with. This maimer of transcribing is 
based on the view that in each pair the length constitutes the 
fundamental difference, and that the accompanying quality 
difference is incidental. It is however possible, at any rate in 
the case of the first three pairs, to take the contrary view—that 
the quality difference is the fundamental one and that the differences 
of length are incidental. To those holding this view the qualities 
of each pair of sounds constitute separate phonemes, requiring 
therefore separate symbols in transcription, while the vowel lengths, 
having no significance from the semantic standpoint, do not need 
to be indicated in broad transcriptions. (See my book The Phoneme, 
§§ 510-516.) 

33. Broad transcription of ‘common pronunciation’ on the 
latter supposition would involve the adoption of some such system 
of vowel representation as the following (which should be compared 
with the chart in § 236). This system is uniliteral (§ 20) and is 
phonemic, as long as no indications of length are given; 22 it excludes 
representation of the monophthongal allophone of ou and the 
reduced forms of eia, OU9 and oui. It presupposes a value of 0 : 
differing in quality from all the values of 9 (see § 342, also § 355, etc.). 


i 

1 

e 

se a d 

0 

0 U A 

3 

9 




O 

O 

0> 

at 

ao 01 






19 ea 

09 

09 




34. A similar system of vowel representation also suits well 
the pronunciation of those who lengthen the traditionally short 
vowels (§§ 874—879). Here again the system would be phonemic, 
as long as the lengths are not marked. 22 

35. As far as I know, no author has yet employed a uniliteral 
system of the above type for transcribing ‘common pronunciation.’ 

22 Except possibly in a few words containing se. It would seem that some 
Southern English people distinguish d3@e:m (fruit preserve) from d3Sem 
(squeeze) and bseind (band) from bsend (banned). 
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Transcriptions involving special symbols to denote the qualities of 
the traditionally short vowels have, however, often been used. 
But they have been both narrow (in both senses) and multiliteral. 
They are of value especially in comparative work, e.g. when a 
teacher or author desires to show in his transcripts differences 
between different varieties of English pronunciation or between 
English and foreign languages. 

36. Notable among such systems is one in which the vowels of 
HP are denoted by a system of the following type, with length¬ 
marking of i a 0 U and 3, and with o to represent the monophthongal 
variant of ou. 23 


se 

a d o 

o 

U A 

3 

8 

ei 

oo at 

ao 

01 




18 £8 08 08 


37. This system has generally been called ‘Narrow Transcription.’ 
It is, however, not merely narrow (i.e. allophonic and comparative) 
but also multiliteral and complex. It could be made uniliteral and 
simple by substituting e for e and a for a. It would then remain 
allophonic (in one respect, namely in its use of o) but would cease 
to be comparative. It could be made uniliteral but complex by 
substituting £ for e and/or a for a. 

38. At one time (round about 1918) I made considerable use 
of a narrow transcription of this type. My experience with it 
originated in the following way. In teaching the pronunciation 
of foreign languages to English pupils it has generally been my 
custom to get the pupils to make the foreign sounds and their 
combinations without teaching them anything about English 
sounds. I use my own knowledge of phonetics for the purpose, 
and give the pupils only a minimum of theory. I use a phonemic 

23 For the most part using the old symbols I U for the sounds here written 
l O. The newer symbols date from 1943. 
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or nearly phonemic transcription of the foreign language, and cause 
the pupils to associate each sound they learn with the appropriate 
symbol of that transcription; I do not as a rule give them phonetic 
representations of any English sounds. I still find this to be the 
most effective way of teaching the pronunciation of a foreign 
language for the average learner, i.e. the learner who does not 
desire to become a specialist in phonetics. 24 

39. However, for several years (from about 1916) I experimented 
with the plan of showing students phonetic transcriptions illustrating 
English words in order to demonstrate such differences between the 
foreign languages and English as can be shown by this means. 
For this purpose I used a fairly narrow transcription (of the type 
described in § 36) of the English words. I did not find it needful 
to transcribe any connected English texts, but only isolated words 
and occasionally short sentences. In this way I became accustomed 
to making a limited use of a narrow transcription for English with 
some students. 

40. To test further the value of this kind of transcription, I 
subsequently prepared some continuous texts in this type of tran¬ 
scription, and used them both with English students of phonetics 
and with foreign students desiring to improve their knowledge of 
English. With English students of phonetics the narrow tran¬ 
scription gave reasonably good results, since with its use various 
differences between different types of English could be well demon¬ 
strated, as also could certain differences between English and foreign 
languages. 

41. With foreign learners of English, on the other hand, I did 
not find the narrow transcription a success. It did not by any 
means give the favourable results I had looked for and which 
might be expected on theoretical grounds. For instance, one 
would expect the use of a special letter such as i (or i as it was 
at that time) to help French pupils to remember that the sound 
it represents is a difficult one for them and that it differs considerably 
in quality both from French i and from the English long i:. My 


14 My experience thus does not support the theory held by some that a 
phonetic study of the mother tongue is a useful preliminary to acquiring the 
pronunciation of a foreign language. 
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experience waa, however, that they persisted in pronouncing it as 
French i, and they had to be drilled in the use of the opener sound 
just as much as when the broad transcription (i: i) was used. So 
after two years’ trial of narrow transcription with foreign learners 
I abandoned it and reverted to broader forms. I continued, 
however, to use narrow transcription for many years with English- 
speaking students of phonetics. 

42. The first reader to be published employing full narrow trans¬ 
cription of Southern English was P. W. Drew and C. F. Mackenzie’s 
Phonetic Reader for Junior Classes (Manchester University Press, 
1919). This made a good beginning, but soon proved inadequate 
for comprehensive courses of instruction. So I asked my colleague. 
Miss L. E. Armstrong, to prepare a larger English Phonetic Reader 
containing literary texts, so that there should be plenty of material 
to work with. This she readily consented to do, and the work 
was published (by the University of London Press) in 1923. I also 
started contributing English texts in narrow transcription to Le 
Matlre Phonitique when its publication was resumed in 1923, and 
I continued to do so for some years. I did this for two reasons: 
firstly to make generally known the fact that a narrow method of 
transcribing English suitable for exact comparative work was 
available within the framework of the IPA recommendations, and 
secondly to provide some additional material for experiments in 
teaching and research with its aid. Some other good books 
employing narrow transcription were published in the course of 
the next few years; they included Armstrong and Ward’s Handbook 
of English Intonation (Teubner, Leipzig and Heffer, Cambridge, 
1926) and the original edition of I. C. Ward’s English Phonetics 
(Heffer, 1929). 

43. During this period a number of teachers of phonetics 
expressed themselves as well satisfied with this form of transcrip¬ 
tion, especially when working with English-speaking students. 
Some also used it with foreign learners of English, and obtained 
good results. Some indeed became enthusiastic for it—not sharing 
my view as to the advisability of symbol economy. There still 
are to-day (1960) many teachers who advocate the use of this 
narrow transcription in the teaching of English pronunciation to 
foreign people. 
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Simplified Transcription of English 

44. About 1930 I began to realize that EPD transcription of 
Southern British English, good as it is, is not the simplest possible 
transcription that can effectively help the foreign learner towards 
ability to pronounce English properly. I endeavoured to look at 
the question from the point of view of the very numerous foreign 
learners whose sole object is to learn to speak English well, and 
who have no need either to become specialized phoneticians or to 
concern themselves with more than one variety of English pro¬ 
nunciation. It became clearer to me than it had been previously 
that a transcription for the use of the foreign learner need not 
be so much a precise record of the speech of particular English 
people as a guide designed to give him a pronunciation recognizable 
as ‘good’ English; and that consequently when two ways of pro¬ 
nouncing are current in Southern England, the transcriber may 
quite properly indicate the form likely to prove easier or otherwise 
more effective for the pupil. Viewed from this angle EPD trans¬ 
cription is undoubtedly more ‘inclusive’ than it need be, and 
although it is very nearly ‘broad’ (for the pronunciations which 
it represents), it is for the average foreign learner unduly ‘multi- 
literal’ and ‘comparative.’ I then came to the conclusion that a 
still simpler system—one in which the number of special letters is 
diminished to an irreducible minimum—is what would meet their 
needs best. The value of such a system had indeed been demon¬ 
strated long since by Sweet, whose revised Broad Romic as used 
in the texts in his Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen Englisch (first 
published in 1885) fulfilled nearly all the requisite conditions, and 
had long enjoyed much success abroad. 26 

18 Sweet’s use of 0 and ii in this work rendered his system not quite phonemic, 
and his use of 0 rendered it not quite uniliteral nor ‘simple.’ He might have 
rendered it completely uniliteral and simple by substituting 00 for 0—a plan 
which would not have been out of keeping with the rest of his system. 

The modified form of transcription adopted in his Primer of Spoken English 
(first published in 1890) and Sounds of English (1908) was narrow in two 
respects, namely, that 3i and 90 were used to denote special varieties of ai 
and aU occurring in weakly stressed positions. In these books he placed v on 
unstressed l, o and U. This was apparently intended as a narrowing, indicating 
modified qualities of these vowels when unstressed. Actually it may be 
regarded as a stress-mark (denoting lack of stress). 
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45. It seemed to me necessary therefore to construct and try 
out a system of vowel representation for Southern English which, 
while remaining within the framework of the recommendations of 
the IPA, should completely fulfil all the conditions necessary to 
simplicity. These are (1) that the transcription should he ‘exclusive’ 
of all varieties of pronunciation needing letters that can be dispensed 
with by selecting a special form of Southern pronunciation, (2) that 
the selected form of the language should be transcribed broadly 
and uniliterally. Further, it was and is in my opinion desirable 
that the transcription should be ‘simple’ (§13), i.e. that the letters 
used should be, as far as practicable, familiar Roman ones (this in 
accordance with the provision formulated in The Principles of the 
International Phonetic Association, 1949, §§ 20, 21). 

46. The first of these requirements is satisfied by selecting for 
transcription a form of Received British English from which the 
following pronunciations are excluded: 

(a) lengthening the traditionally short vowels, 

(b) reduced pronunciations of eia, OU9, aia, aua, oui, 

(c) the reduction of OU to a monophthongal o- sound in various 
unstressed positions. 

The second and third requirements are met by replacing the vowel 
letters of EPD transcription as follows: 


using 

a 

for the 

S3 

of EPD transcription 

» 

a: 

99 

a: 

99 

99 

99 

ee 

99 

£9 

99 

99 

99 

0 

99 

0 

99 

99 

99 

o: 

99 

a: 

99 

99 


„ oa (or o:) for the 99 of EPD transcription 
„ oi for the oi of EPD transcription 

47. A chart of the vowel system on the same lines as those of 
EPD transcription (§ 236) and ‘narrow transcription’ (§ 36 of this 
Appendix) is shown overleaf. 28 

M A modification favoured by some (including P. A. D. MacCarthy) is to 
show length by doubling the vowel-letters, thus ii, aa, etc. This plan has 
much to commend it; its chief advantage lies in the fact that doubled letters 
are more readily legible than letters with a length-mark. It involves, however, 
introducing a hyphen or other special mark to separate short i from an 
adjacent i or ii, as in hurrying ' hAr i-iq, seeing 'sii-iq, and one pronunciation 
of rabies ‘reibi-UZ. 
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48. Feeling convinced that this system ought to be tried, I 
prepared a text in it in 1930 and published it (not without mis¬ 
givings) in Le MaUre Phonetique, January, 1931, p. 12. Further 
specimens by myself and others followed in January, 1932, p. 8, 
April, 1932, p. 44, July, 1932, p. 60, January, 1938, p. 10, April, 
1938, p. 25, January, 1939, p. 12, April, 1939, p. 32, July, 1939, 
p. 53, July, 1940, p. 51, October, 1940, p. 69, and texts in this form 
of transcription have been published in most subsequent numbers. 27 
Books using this system began to appear in 1942, starting with N. C. 
Scott’s English Conversations , 28 Several others are now available, 
the chief ones being P. MacCarthy’s English Pronunciation 28 and 
English Pronouncing Vocabulary 28 and English Conversation Reader , 29 
A. S. Hornby’s Oxford Progressive English, 30 Hornby and Pamwell’s 
English-Reader’s Dictionary 30 E. L. Tibbitts’ Phonetic Reader for 
Foreign Students of English , 28 and my book on The Phoneme. 23 
The system has also been used in the periodical English Language 
Teaching (from 1946 onwards). 31 

49. The simplified transcription of Southern English above 
described, being phonemic, uniliteral, simple and very exclusive, 

27 Trials were also made with two modified forms of this transcription. 
One represented the speech of the numerous Southern English people who 
lengthen ge under certain conditions (§ 874). In this transcription 80 was 
represented by a, lengthened 8 e by ai, QI by ai, and ai, au by di, UU (see 
Le Maitre Phonetique, October, 1932, p. 84, January, 1933, p. 14, April, 1933, 
pp. 28-33, July, 1933, p. 60, October, 1933, p. 82, April, 1934, p. 56, October, 
1934, p. 108, January, 1935, p. 16 and April, 1935, p. 33). In the other 80 
was represented by ge and A by a, as in Sweet’s revised Broad Komic (see 
Le Maitre Phonitique, October, 1939, p. 73, January, 1940, p. 18, and April, 
1940, p. 36). 

28 Published by Heffer, Cambridge. 

28 Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 

80 Published by the Oxford University Press. 

21 Published by the British Council, 66 , Davies Street, London, W.l. 
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combines in a remarkable degree neatness of appearance with 
effectiveness as an aid to teaching pronunciation. In fact, I do 
not think it possible to construct anything simpler which will do 
its work adequately. Specialists in phonetics will continue to need 
transcriptions of more elaborate types, but those who teach English 
to average foreign learners—learners who wish to pronounce well, 
but who have no time or inclination to make a detailed study of 
phonetic science—will in my opinion do well to explain the use and 
distribution of the English sounds with the aid of this simplified 
system of transcription. 

Systematic and Impressionistic Transcription 

50. The various types of transcription described in the foregoing 
paragraphs have one feature in common. They are all designed 
for the representation of languages and forms of speech which have 
already been analysed phonetically. 

51. It is useful to have a general term to express the fact that 
a transcription has been, like all these, constructed to suit the 
phonetic structure of a particular language. The term ‘systematic’ 
proposed by Abercrombie suits this purpose well. It is to be 
observed that systematic types of transcription always have to be 
accompanied by sets of conventions, an understanding of which 
is necessary to their correct interpretation. 

52. Systematic transcriptions have to be distinguished from 
transcriptions made on a general phonetic basis, without reference 
to the needs of any particular language. The latter may be 
described as ‘non-systematic’ or ‘impressionistic’ (to use another 
term proposed by Abercrombie). An example of impressionistic 
transcription is the kind of phonetic writing a research worker 
has to use when he begins taking down a language new to him 
and about which he has no advance information. Such transcrip¬ 
tions ‘are made by drawing on a theoretically unlimited number of 
symbols, which are defined with reference to the total range of 
human speech sounds. ... No conventions accompany them, for 
they are made on the same basis for every language.’ 81 

11 Quotation from D. Abercrombie’s article Phonetic Transcriptions in Le 
Maitre Phonitique, July-December, 1953. 
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53. Ear-training exercises (§§ 21-24, Chap. XIII and Appendix B) 
have to be written largely impressionistically, except when the 
teacher states expressly that an exercise contains the sounds of a 
certain language arranged in sequences that are possible in that 
language. 



APPENDIX B 

Further Ear-training Exercises (to supplement 
those in Chapter XIII) 

Note .—It is my custom, when giving dictations of this kind, to 
repeat easy sequences 5 or 6 times, moderately difficult sequences 
10-12 times and very difficult sequences 15-20 times. 

I. Easy Sequences containing only English Sounds 

beilseva:, gofarssa, noipAte, wemoilou, zijieku:, 3au0ura:, duaheaqa: 
fseba:le, djo:mua5o, taiwAzei, kounovia, wa:qo:rse, houfto^ar, 
meveika, Jaibaudei, waigupviz, vlsepeisez, souqjeid, fuasbozd, 
geilruid, loifvluf, Ooagwsest, bA3zi:nd, fa:51in3, poqkri:d 3 , hAlmJaunt, 
0o:dzla:mb, fiavwAnd, pualjiidd, tjAqgaizd, ssapjolst, mei3weev, 
zweidfAmz, brsezkjev, hedjsend3, sprsedoOs, sesklaindz, JakpufO, 
streazneig, psAdglaib, mjon3dou. 

II. More difficult Sequences containing only English 

Sounds 

(a) Monosyllables 

tna5, skra:nd3d, tjraild, gqoldz, gelpstf, zweildO, mlAh, 3dri:lg, 
zmseun 3 , tJua/0, dda:mg, zdoimj, d3viab, Jkeggz, ggA0Jt, ftrindz, 
tsnsevk, Jnjupt, pmdsk. 


(6) Disyllables 

njArva:3, zistaelh, dzwaimigzg, bmanfssa, tjAgktjuaf, mwo:smiks0, 
lamOaiqkJ, joimp 0 i: 3 , moutgamtft, qopt-Ja:q, 3 dneir, qivseh, tnzelp, 
skse 3 brsa, qOmeak, bmuktn, kroud 3 lJ, mlgq, skloid 3 ketJ, shaifja, 
d 3 nu:qvia. 

(c) Sequences of three or more Syllables 

Io:Jwi:sleid, rizdfua3ia, qoumra:Jveil, zmju:o:skeJ, 3i3grovme83, 
gwiiijtouql, OsazmAktail, saQaqme, tneizdJa:trAnst, siavzseftaui, 
mAqdJuanJhoi, fsounlgreh, zleivolikda, daisibadkeil, suijitnak, 
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zazaitstanaif, dalkgkuit, noiOiklimeu, stirtseiOnjarl, nigidnerav, 
golani3da:m, nakeivzdoilseg, tnwa:no:djada0, zwauni:ra:znA, sad- 
PAkgilei, ggaigeifigikgauk, pri:gweq0al, blaedniplaji, zsaseiGloida:, 
lubJkrauijeJ, irpluawoumba, tiiuinseginsem, snisqalavenila, zli:v- 
tsiteigad, ni:bvozAkiddug, nodzaipdibateidata, sju:ni:d3a:lotji, ab- 
SAnvigzl, znearapfralardakous, kaimanjuitinek, gliwoipnevikaimfat, 
siazansegiskwou, JenibmaiglufaJtsoumi, tjuarasimidalses, hiiaibjAle- 
Lujtou, ntlarqktssabjoildn, senaimidreklseoml, haihu:0ubjid 3 eganplis, 
lidrefazastAd3, woGsiakget, oubeinOidzaul, liaknirsvsaznaid, tsifaib- 
tselzmi:b, mAtabda:qintailqo:t, skrbmdlgz. 

III. Words containing non-English Sounds as well 
as English ones 

priixsfsna, 1 dlistyintf, 2 fEand 3 Aqze$, s qfejnd0:tailp!, 4 Oouxtargyx, 
tjiaQlaitnis/, 6 kgseftdyskrApt, haxyggufyu:, <f>im3ognau5, gceheixog- 
k£90, # d3uat-/0x, sentyggwed3i3z, otluiGsgAfli:. 7 

In the following exercise i, u are to be taken to have ‘tense’ 
values in all cases, when short as well as when long; e, 0, 0 are 
to be taken to have cardinal values (similar to the vowels in French 
tM, t6t, German Oott) ; r is to be the rolled lingual sound. 

pmaiReivs, 8 ta:yond3cel, 9 gigraait, 10 AggailoafynsO, 11 Rfirkge, 12 
puitgadnj0:Rdirp, 10 gziPokluncesf, 13 Exoidlgiu, yi:j0gk, u duzgeu- 
hcef, nzcyrtaiwAco, 15 mjsekklce.'Rou, einyyPar, 0Ice;zniEu, 3uyxok, 18 

* For X see § 782. 

* y is obtained by adding lip-rounding to i. 

* For $ see § 685. 

4 For 0 see § 347. 

4 For 5 see §§820, 821. 

4 For oe see § 347. 

7 For p see § 692. 

4 For R see § 762. 

4 For y see § 550. 

10 m has tongue-position of U but lips spread as for i (§ 145). 

11 J[ denotes fricative r. 

14 ~ denotes nasalization (see Chap. XXIV). 

14 For ? see §§ 552 ff. 

14 For j see § 548. 

11 For C see § 538. 

44 For J see § 176. 
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tno: 8 Es$u 9 fmgyzqgi)i 9 , sguniiigra, 0 y 3 wagghug, thatamefrwEx , 17 
zbljorvjiEl . 18 

Any student who can write the whole of the above exercises 
to dictation without mistake may be satisfied that his ear has 
been very well trained. 


17 For m see § 176. 

18 For Jl see § 655. 
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Catenation Exercises 

The following are some specimens of exercises which should 
be practised by learners who can make difficult sounds in isolation 
but have difficulty in pronouncing sequences containing them. 
The syllables should, if necessary, be practised at first very slowly 
and then with gradually increasing speed, e.g. 0—W—a:, 0-W-a:, 
0-w-a:, 0wa:. 

Every difficult consonant should be pronounced in conjunction 
with every vowel and diphthong. 

0i: 0i 0e 0se 0a: 0o 0o: 0u 0u: 0a 0a: 08 0ei 0ou 0ai 0au 0oi 
0i8 0E8 038 0U8. 

hi: di de flee da: da da: du du: Da da: da dei dou dai dau dai 
dia dea daa dua. 
vi: vi ve vse, etc. 
wi: wi we wse, etc. 
ri: ri re rse, etc. 

i:0 i0 e0 se0 a:0 00 a:0 u0 u:0 a0 a:0 a0 ei0 ou0 ai0 au0 ai0 
ia0 £30 aa0 ua0. 
i:d id ed sed, etc. 
i:v iv ev sev, etc. 
i:l il el sel, etc. 

0i:s 0i:z di:s di:z, 0is 0iz dis diz, 0es 0ez des dez, 0ses 0sez 
dees dsez, 0a:s 0a:z da:s da:z, Bos 0oz das daz, 0a:s 0a:z 
da:s do:z, 0us 0uz dus duz, 0u:s 0u:z du:s du:z, 0as 0az 
dAS dAz, 0a:s 0a:z da:s da:z, 0as 0az das daz, 0eis 0eiz deis 
deiz, 0ous 0ouz dous douz, 0ais 0aiz dais daiz, 0aus 0auz 
daus dauz, 0ais 0aiz dais daiz, Bias Giaz dias diaz, Geas 0saz 
d£as dsaz, Goas Gaaz daas daaz, Guas Guaz duas duaz. 
s0i: 0si: i:s0 i:0s, sOi 0si is0 iOs, and so on with other vowels 
and diphthongs, 
zdi: i:dz, zdi idz, zde edz, etc. 

0wi: 0vi: 0ri: 01i: swi: svi: sri: sli: dwi: dvi: dri: dli: zwi: zvi: 
zri: zli:, and with other vowels and diphthongs. 

354 
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i:10 i!0 el0 sel0 a:10, etc. 
i:ld ild eld field a:13, etc. 
i:lv ilv elv selv a:lv, etc. 
i:g iq eg seq a:q, etc. 
qi: qi qe qse qa:, etc. 

Various combinations such as: Oiilz zil0 0ses vses0 wa:0s 0SOS0 
0so:0s s0u0s zu:dz z9a5z z5c:z5 zdel 9veil0 vdoulz waildz 
raulv 0roil5 Qrie0 dlousG dwails drau01 vraizd zneiq zqe:n 
dnezqz 0qe:n0, and so on, substituting other vowels and 
diphthongs. 

0se0ez sezaeO dse0es zadsed 0esa:d zse0AS . . . wsevez vewseO 
veewed WAvaeO wewa:s vevAd . . . 0o0o:z sd:zo0 do0o:s zoudod 
0o:soud zeidous. . . . 

After practising systematic exercises of the above description, 
the learner should practise pronouncing miscellaneous invented 
words such as those given in Appendix B. 



APPENDIX D 

American Pronunciation 

1. English is pronounced in the United States in numerous 
ways, all differing considerably from the pronunciations used in 
Great Britain. As American ways of speaking cannot fail to be 
of interest to foreign learners of English, a short account of the 
main features of American pronunciation is given in the following 
paragraphs. These paragraphs do not furnish a detailed description 
of one particular variety of American English speech. They merely 
present a record of the chief features which are particularly notice¬ 
able to the Southern British hearer, and which are observable in 
the speech of many Americans. Those wishing to make a detailed 
study of particular types of American pronunciation should consult 
the books by Kenyon, Thomas, Gerhard and Pike listed in 
Appendix E. 

A. Vowels 

2. The speech of many (or perhaps most) Americans does not 
exhibit consistent relationships between vowel length and quality 
such as are found in some types of British English. With these 
speakers all vowels may occur long. Consequently all the vowel 
qualities have to be represented by separate letters in phonetic 
transcription. 

3. A very common American vowel system is the following: 


Symbol 

Example 

Transcription 
of American English 

i 

feet 

pronunciation 

fit 

i 

fit 

fit 

e 

fade 

fed 

E 

fed 

fsd 

a 

bad, half 

bad, haf 

a 

hot, father 

hat, 'fadi 

9 

bought, long 

bat, log 

0 

low 

lo 

© 

good 

god 
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Transcription 

Symbol 

Example 

of American English 



pronunciation 

U 

food 

fud 

a 

cup, method 

kap, 'm£0ad 

i 1 

bird, water 

bid, 'waji 


4. The following are short descriptions of these sounds together 
with notes on their use. 

5. i has the quality of the ordinary British long i:, and is used 
in the same places as this British sound; many Americans use this 
sound finally in such words as heavy, policy ('h£vi, 'palasi rather 
than 'hevi, ’palasi), and in inflected forms of such words (e.g. 
’palasiz), also in the prefixes re- and pre- in such words as retain 
(ri'ten), presume (pri'zum). i has approximately the same quality 
as the Southern British short i, and is used for the most part in 
the same places as this sound, except that i often replaces it at 
the ends of words and in the prefixes re-, pre-. American e 
corresponds to Southern British ei; it is often slightly diphthongal. 
£ resembles Southern British No. 3, and is used in the same places 
as this sound, a is often about Cardinal No. 4, but a higher 
variety resembling the Southern British raised a (se) is also 
common. It is used in the same words as Southern British se 
and also in most of the words which in Southern British have 
a: when there is no r in the spelling, e.g. pass, ask (American pas, 
ask. Southern British pa:s, a:sk), half (American haf, Southern 
British ha:f). The quality of American a is similar to that of 
the Southern British a: in father. It is used in some of the words 
which have a: in Southern British when there is no r in the spelling, 
e.g. 'faQi (father), kam (calm). It also replaces the British short 
a in a great many words, e.g. hot (hat), top (tap), bother (’badi), 
correspondence (kara'spanants). Bother rhymes with father in 
American English. American a has a quality intermediate between 
the qualities of Southern British a: and a (generally nearer to the 
latter). It is used where British English has a:, e.g. cause (kaz), 
walk (wak), sort (salt); it also replaces the British short a in many 
words, e.g. long (lag), dog (dag). American o has a good deal of 
lip-rounding; it is often slightly diphthongal, except when followed 


1 Also written a*. 
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by j. It is used for the most part in the same words as Southern 
British ou (see, however, § 7 of this Appendix). © is rather like 
the Southern British vowel in booh , but generally has less lip¬ 
rounding. It is used in the words where British English has 
short u. American u generally has about the same quality as 
the Southern English long u: described in § 323. Many Americans, 
however, use a more advanced variety (ii) resembling the ‘crooner’s 
u.’ American u is used for the most part where Southern British 
has u:; it is also used by many Americans in some words where 
Southern British has ju:, e.g. knew (nu), duty ('dtiti). a is a medium 
central vowel. It stands commonly for the British English A, 
also for the a of British English when there is no r in the spelling, 
e.g. cup (kap), butter ('bati), come (kam) and method ('msGad ), precious 
v'prsjas), drama ('drama). Some Americans, however, distinguish 
A and a in much the same way as Southern British people do. The 
usual American i appears to me to be an ‘r-coloured’ high vowel 
near to i; it is pronounced either with simultaneous curling back 
of the tongue-tip towards the hard palate, or with a general retrac¬ 
tion of the whole body of the tongue with simultaneous lateral 
contraction (see §§73, 831, 833); it differs in quality from the 
South-Western English I, which is definitely an ‘r-coloured’ a. 
The American j stands for the Southern British a:, and for a in 
words spelt with r, e.g. bad (bird), fast (first), sti (stir), 'strip 
(stirring), which is distinct from strip (string), 'pepi (paper), 'eSat 
effort), pi'swed (persuade), 'era (error). 

B. Diphthongs 

6. In American pronunciation the following diphthongs occur, 
in addition to the diphthongal variants of e and o: ai, a©, 01, U, 

SI, 01, 01, 01, ©I. 

7. ai, a©, 01 are about as Southern British ai, au, oi. The other 
diphthongs begin with ordinary vowels and end with I. u, si, ©I 
correspond to Southern British ia, sa, ua. oi corresponds to 
Southern British o: in words spelt with r, e.g. sort (sort), form (form). 
01 occurs in the words listed in footnote 36, p. 80, as having 
alternative pronunciation with close o, e.g. moi (more), port (port), 
kois (course). Many Americans, however, do not use oi, but employ 
01 in its place (moi, poit, kois). American ai corresponds to Southern 
British a: in words spelt with r, e.g. pait (part), aim (arm). 
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C. Nasalization of Vowels and Diphthongs 

8. In American speech vowels and diphthongs are generally 
nasalized when preceding a nasal consonant, e.g. stand (stand), 
taim (time), 'gni (any), instant (instant); also very often when 
following a nasal consonant, e.g. mek (make), smal (small). This 
nasalization is incidental, and need not therefore be marked in 
phonetic transcription. 

D. Consonants 

9. The American consonant system is the same as that of Southern 
British with the following exceptions. 

10. t preceded by a strongly stressed vowel and followed by a 
weakly stressed vowel is sounded as a voiced flap (a variety of f, 
§§ 746, 753). As this sound belongs to the American t-phoneme, 
it may be conveniently represented by the symbol $. Examples 
'wojiJ (water), 'lejast (latest). 

11. When orthographic nt occurs in a similar position, it seems 
usual not to sound the t. Examples: ‘waned (wanted), 'twsni 
(twenty), 'ssnets (sentence), ’injvju (interview), ‘kwaneji (quantity). 
The word sentence pronounced by an American is often difficult 
for a British hearer to recognize. 

12. Some Americans, like some British people, use ? in place 
of t before m, n, 1, r, j, w in words and expressions like 'sjPnli 
(certainly), ‘9a? wan (that one). Cp. footnote 15 to § 555. 

13. The consonantal r, as in red (red), brek (break), ‘vsri (very, 
vary) generally has a more retracted articulation than the corre¬ 
sponding British sound, and it has, as a rule, no perceptible friction. 
Its articulation is sometimes accompanied by considerable lip action. 
It may be termed a ‘semi-vowel,’ since its relation to the American 
vocalic 1 (§ 5 above) is similar to that existing between j and i or 
between w and u. 

14. In the speech of very many Americans 1 is a ‘dark’ variety 
(§ 659) in all situations. Dark 1 is used, for instance, in such words 
as liv (leave), laik (like), flot (float), plan (plan), 'sili (silly), ba'liv 
(believe), 'miljan (million). The American 1 often has a very 
marked effect on the quality of preceding vowels. In particular, 
front vowels are often much lowered and retracted in this position. 
For instance, I have heard element ('slamant) pronounced with an s 
that was almost a-like. 
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15. Orthographic wh in such words as which, when are pronounced 
in America with hw or M (voiceless w), thus hwitj or MitJ, hwsn 
or M£n, etc. 

16. Very prominent e-like glides occur in the speech of some 
Americans when l, & and a are followed in the same syllable by 
certain consonants, especially it would seem p, t and f. These 
speakers make bit, get, etc., sound something like biat, gsat, etc. 
I have heard a distinguished American scientific man whose 
glide in such words as gift, i'kwipt, fif0 approximated to a; the 
words were quite diffi cult, for British listeners to recognize. 2 


E. Distribution of Sounds in Words 

17. In American English the distribution of sounds in words 
often differs from that of British English. The following are 


examples: 


suggest 

inquiry 

garage 

record (noun) 

knew 

fertile, 

hostile, etc. 
apparatus 
anti-, as in 
anti-social 
quinine 
advertisement 
amenable 
depot 
morale 
vacation 
exeat 
leisure 


Usual or frequent 
American 
pronunciation 

sag'd 3 sst 

'ujkwari 

ga'ra3 

'rskid 

nu 

'fltl, 

'hastl, etc. 
iapa'ra{as 
'antai-, as in 
'antai'sojal 
'kwainam 
ladvi'taizmant 
a'mgnabl 
'dipo 
ma'ral 
ve'kejan 
ek'sit 
'li3J 


Usual Southern 
British 

pronunciation 

safest 

in'kwaiari 

'g 8 eru: 3 , 'gaerid 3 

'rekard 

nju: 

■faitail, 

'hastail, etc. 
,8epa'reitas 
'senti-, as in 
'senti'soujl 
kwi'nim, 'kwini’.n 
ad'vaitismant 
a'mimabl 
'depou 
ma'rail 
va'keijn 
'eksiset 
'le3a 


Other examples (involving secondary stress) are shown in § 19. 


2 Some Southern British people have a somewhat similar tendency, but 
not to the same degree. See my Pronunciation of English (1950 and 
subsequent editions), §§ 86, 90, 93. 
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18. In this connexion it is noteworthy that Americans make 
much more frequent use of the strong form of the indefinite article 
a than English people do. I have heard for instance: hi ‘kem 
'faiwid wid e kam'plitli 'nu 'program (he came forward with a 
completely new programme), 'naj 'onli e 'tmuj-point (not only a 
turning-point), and many other similar examples. English people 
would as a rule use the weak form a in such expressions. 

F. Stress 

19. Words with two or more syllables following the chief stress 
often have a stronger secondary stress than in British English. 
The vowel bearing the secondary stress is a ‘strong’ one, i.e. not 
a as often in British English. Examples are 



American 

Southern British 


pronunciation 

pronunciation 

library 

'lai|brsri 

'laibrari 

dictionary 

'dikja,n8ri 

'dikjan(a)ri or 'dikjnri 

territory 

't£T9|ton 

'terit(a)ri 

category 

'kaijiigori 

■ksetig(a)ri 

nominative 

■namainejiv 

'nam(i)nativ 

ceremony 

■ssreimoni 

'serimani 


G. Intonation 

20. The intonation of American English has a general resemblance 
to that of Southern British. There are, however, three noteworthy 
points of difference. One is that in the American time corre¬ 
sponding to Southern British Tune 2 (p. 282, etc.) the voice appears 
to start as a rule at a mid or rather low pitch and to remain fairly 
even until the final rise. The evenness of the tone is often not 
affected by any stressed syllables that may occur. For instance, 
an American will pronounce 


did it 'ol hapan 'jsstide 

Did it dU happen yesterday t 
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J 

• 

• • 


'hwat da 'kanfrans haz ta 'du, iz ta mek. . . 

What the conference has to do, is to make 


i • • • • • • • 

'kodnt ju av 'manu^d to a'void dam 

Couldn’t you have managed to avoid them? 

For the usual Southern British intonation of such sentences, see 
§ 1023. 

21. Another, very characteristic, American intonation is one 
of the type 

_£ 2 ._ 


It is used in non-final parts of sentences, where Southern British 
speakers would employ some variety of Time 2, i.e. a tune ending 
with a simple rise. It may occur finally when some continuation 
is implied; Professor K. L. Pike tells me that it may imply some 
hesitation, and that it often has a connotation of friendliness. I 
have heard it in interjectional expressions such as 

_ 

• • 

god 'bai. he'lo. 

Good-bye. 3 Hullo. 

*\ ~ 

* * * * _ (Implying ‘but I can’t.’) 

at wane get 'aot 4 

I want to get out. 


* 1 have often heard this from American women; it appears to be much 
less frequent with men. 

4 I once heard this called out of the window of a train which had just 
begun to move, by an American woman who had forgotten to get out at her 
destination. (The guard hearing this remark stopped the train for her.) 

This intonation is the same as that recorded for I want to go by Pike in 
his Intonation of American English, p. 50. 
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22. A common variant of this intonation is a tune of the type 



It begins with syllables (stressed or unstressed) at mid or rather 
low pitch and ends with a high fall-rise. This fall-rise differs 
from the Southern British one described in § 1054 in two respects: 
(1) the fall is much less in extent, (2) the entire fall-rise is at a 
higher pitch-level than that of the preceding syllables. The 
following are a few out of many examples I have noted: 



• • • 


t? 'wazn 'matj ta 'ask. 5 

It wasn't much to ask. 



wu 'glad ta bi in 'ujgland 

We’re glad to he in England. 



ai waznt 'redi. 

I wasn’t ready. 



ju kod av bin 'fun. 

You could have been firm. 



• ♦ • • _ (Said in reply to the question 

wi 'sitnli 'kan. <Can 5™ come here? ’) 

We certainly can. 

5 The speaker from whom I took this example pronounced ta (not to) 
before 'ask. 
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wi 'hapnd ta bi 'pasuj a'loq. 

We happened to be passing along. 


-V— 

• • 

wi 'min ta 'win. 

We mean to win. 

23. Sometimes there is a rise in the course of the syllable 
preceding the fall-rise. For instance, I have heard 



wi wj kan'vuist 5at wi wi 'rait. 

We were convinced that we were right. 


The following is another example noted by one of my colleagues. 
Doctor addressing patient: 




da 'ju 'hav 'gas. 

Do you have gas? 9 

24. The precise significance of this intonation is not always 
clear to me. It seems to differ little from that of the previous 
intonation (§21), but it implies presumably a higher degree of 
hesitancy, contrast or friendliness. 7 


• = Southern British Do you get flatulence f 

1 This tune is dealt with (very shortly) by K. L. Pike at the bottom of 
p. 50 of his Intonation of American English. He explains there (1) that the 
word bearing the fall-rise constitutes the ‘centre of attention,’ (2) that it 
is in contrast, and (3) that there is an implication of some sort, e.g. ‘that 
there might be modifying or doubtful circumstances which demand cautious 
statement.’ 
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25. The above should be compared with the following Southern 
British intonations: 



it 'waznt nut/ tu 'a:sk. 


(Implying ‘So I really 
think you might have 
agreed.’) 



ai 'waznt 'redi. 


(Implying ‘That’s why I 
wasn’t able to come.’) 



ju: kad av bi:n 'farm. 


(Meaning ‘I really think 
you ought to have been.’) 



wi: 'hsepnd ta bi 'parsiij a'loq. 


(‘So we thought we would 
just drop in.’) 






wi: 'mi:n tu 'win. 


(Implying ‘So don’t make 
any mistake about that.’) 


dju: get 'flsetjulans. 



APPENDIX E 

A Short List of Works on the Pronunciation of 
English (including American English) 


In the books marked x the pronunciation transcribed is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that described in this book. 

In the books marked with an asterisk the pronunciation is 
represented by the alphabet of the Association Phon6tique 
Internationale: * simplified transcription (see Appendix A), 
** EPD transcription (see Appendix A), *** slightly 
modified transcription, **** narrow transcription (see 
Appendix A). 

Books marked f in section 1 contain phonetic texts. 


1. Books on Phonetic Theory 

D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics (Teubner, Leipzig; 
Heffer, Cambridge, new edition 1962, reprinted with minor 
alterations and a frontispiece, 1962). x ** 

—, The Pronunciation of English (Cambridge University Press, 
new edition, 1950, 4th edition revised and enlarged, 1958). 

x***-j. 

—, The Phoneme, its Nature and Use (2nd edition, with new preface 
and other important improvements; Heffer, Cambridge, 1962). 

x* 

A. C. Gimson, An Introduction to the Pronunciation of English 
(Edward Arnold, 1962). x **** 

P. A. D. MacCabtiiy, English Pronunciation (Heffer, Cam¬ 
bridge, 4th edition, 1952). x *f 

H. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English (Oxford University Press). x f 
—, The Sounds of English (Oxford University Press, 1908). x | 
J. T. Pring, Colloquial English Pronunciation (Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1959). x** 

I. C. Ward, The Phonetics of English (Heffer, Cambridge, 4th 

edition, 1945). x****-j- 
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W. Ripman, English Phonetics (Dent, London). **** 

H. E. Palmer, First Course of English Phonetics (Heffer, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1927). x ** 

Bullard and Lindsay, Speech at Work (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1951). x**** 

A. G. Mitchell, The Pronunciation of English in Australia (Angus 
& Robertson, Sydney, 1946). ****1 

Armstrong and Ward, Handbook of English Intonation (Teubner, 
Leipzig; Heffer, Cambridge, 1926). 

R. Kingdon, The Groundwork of English Intonation (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1958). 

R. Kingdon, English Intonation Practice (Longmans, 1958). 
O’Connor and Arnold, The Intonation of Colloquial English 
(Longmans, 1961). 

G. E. Arnold, Stress in English Words (North Holland Publishing 
Co., 1957). 

(For other works on Intonation see § 1017.) 

A. Lloyd James, Our Spoken Language (Nelson, 1938). 

—, Exercises to ‘Our Spoken Language ’ (Nelson, 1938). 

J. S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation (George Wahr, Aim Arbor, 
Michigan). *** 

C. K. Thomas, Introduction to the Phonetics of American English 
(Ronald Press Company, New York, 2nd edition, 1958). ***f 

R. Gerhard, General American Pronunciation (Sanseido, Tokyo, 
1954). ***t 


C. M. Wise, Applied Phonetics (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1957). * 

H. A. Gleason, Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1956). 


R.-M. S. Hefener, General Phonetics (University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958). 

K. L. Pike, The Intonation of American English (University of 
Michigan Publications, 1949). 

Lado and Fries, English Pronunciation (University of Michigan 
Press, 1954). 
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2. Phonetic Readers 

D. Jones, Phonetic Readings in English (Winter, Heidelberg, new 

improved edition, 1956). x ** 

J. D. O’Connor, New Phonetic Readings (Francke, Bern, 1948). x ** 
N. C. Scott, English Conversations in Simplified Phonetic Transcrip¬ 
tion (Heffer, Cambridge, 1942). x * 

E. L. Tibbitts, A Phonetic Reader for Foreign Learners of English 

(Heffer, Cambridge, 1946). x * 

P. A. D. MacCarthy, English Conversation Reader (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1955). x * 

L. E. Armstrong, An English Phonetic Reader (University of 

London Press). ***** 

Palmer and Blandford, Everyday Sentences in Spoken English 
(Heffer, Cambridge, 3rd edition, 1935, reprinted 1953). x**** 
W. Ripman, Specimens of English (Dent, London). x *** 

G. Scherer, Englische Texte in Lautschrift (Cornelsen, Berlin- 

Bielefeld, 1949). x ** 

G. L. Brook, An English Phonetic Reader (Manchester University 
Press, 1935). x **** 

Pring and Germer, A New English Phonetic Reader with 
Intonation Marks (Lambert Lensing, Dortmund, 1962.) x ** 

D. Abercrombie, English Phonetic Texts (Faber, 1964)— containing 
various types of IP A transcription. 


3. Pronouncing Dictionaries and Vocabularies 

D. Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent, London, new 
edition, re-set, 1956). x ** 

P. A. D. MacCarthy, An English Pronouncing Vocabulary (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1945). X1|! 

Hornby and Parnwell, An English Reader’s Dictionary (Oxford 
University Press, 1952). x * 

Palmer, Martin and Blandford, Dictionary of English Pronuncia¬ 
tion with American Variants (Heffer, Cambridge, 1926). ***** 

Kenyon and Knott, Pronouncing Dictionary of American English 
(G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A., new 

printing, with addenda, 1953). * 
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References are to paragraphs, except when marked p. (page), 
App. (Appendix), Fig. (Figure) or Chap. (Chapter) 


a pronounced i, 257; e, 270; se, 
279,294, 295; a:, 287,294,295; 

o, 300; o:, 308; a, 357; ei, 386; 
ge, 388 

Adjectives, stress of, 957-959, 
247, 248; intensity-emphasis 
on, 1046 and note 20 on 

p. 298 

Advanced k, 181, 533, 536, 538 
Advanced o (e, o), 147, 396, 398 
Adverbs, stress of, 957, 959 and 
note 34, 960, 990-992; inten¬ 
sity-emphasis on, 1046 
Affricate Consonants, definition, 
183, 591; nature of, 591-600; 
mode of representing, 596-599 
ai, pronounced se, 279; ei, 386 
air, pronounced £9, 450 
Allochrone, 865, App. A, 28 
Allophone, 197 

Allophonic Transcription, 200, 
App. A, 6, 9, 10 
Alveolar Consonants, definition, 
180 

American Pronunciation; retro¬ 
flexion, 349, 833; length, 879; 
general characteristics, App. 
D; vowels, App. D, 2-5; 
diphthongs, App. D, 6, 7; 
nasalization, App. D, 8; con¬ 
sonants, App. D, 9-16; distri¬ 
bution of sounds in words, 
App. D, 17,18; stress, App. D, 
19; intonation, App. D, 20- 
25 

Apparatus for Experimental 
Phonetics, Chap. IV 


ar, pronounced a:, 287; 9, 357; 
£9, 450 

are, pronounced £9, 450 
Artificial Palate, 78-81 
Aspiration of Plosives, 566-568; 
p, 497, 501, 502; t, 512, 518, 
519; k, 534, 539, 540 
Assimilation, 837-843, 846-853; 
historical, 838-841, 847-848; 
contextual, 838, 839a, 841a, 
849; negligent, 849 (ii); pro¬ 
gressive and regressive, 850 
au, pronounced a:, 308; a, 300; 
a:, 287 

aw, pronounced a:, 308 
ay, pronounced ei, 386 

b, pronounced b, 507; silent 507 
Back of Tongue, 71 
Back Vowels, 126, 132 ff., 154. 
See also sections on a:, a, a:, 
u, u:, in Chap. XIV, and ou, 
au, aa, U9 in Chap. XV 
Bi-labial Consonants, definition, 
180 

Bi-labial f, 194, 685 
Bi-labial v, 509, 692 
Blade of Tongue, 71 
Books on Pronunciation, use of, 

51-53 

Breath, formation of, 82, 85; 
occurrence, 84; experimental 
illustrations of, 87, 93-95 
Breathed Sounds, 88, 91; 

breathed consonants, 173 ff.; 
plosives, 566-568; vowels, 777, 
778, 783; w, 810-812 
Breath-groups, 1002-1006 
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Index 


Broad Romic, App. A, 1, 2 
Broad Transcription, definition, 
200, App. A, 5; possible future 
modification, 879 and note 10 
on p." 236. 

Buccal Consonants, 186 

c, pronounced k, 537; s, 717 
Cacuminal Sounds, 827; see 
Retroflex 

Cardinal Consonants, 166-172, 
181 

Cardinal Vowels, 119, 120, 126; 
description of, 131-147; how 
to learn, 140-142 
Catenating Sounds, 12, 40-44; 

exercises, App. C 
Central Vowels, 155; i, ii, 146; 
lower central vowels, 147; 
a, use of letter, 201 (3); English 
a:, 342-354; English short a, 
355-377, Chap. XVI 
Centring Diphthongs, 379 ; Fig. 61 
Cerebral Sounds, 827; see Retro¬ 
flex 

ch, pronounced k, 537; tf, 605; 
d3, 613 and note 10; jf, 732 

Charts, of vowels, 148 ff.; of 
English Sounds, p. xvii 
Chroneme, 865 

ci, pronounced J, 732 
Clear 1, 659, 661, 665 ff. 

Close Lip-rounding, 157 
Close Vowels, 152, 153 

Closed Glottis, 83; sounds made 
with, 90, 570 

Coalescent Assimilation, 837 
Cockney Pronunciation, ex¬ 
amples of, 58. See also London 
Commands, intonation of, 1031 
Common Pronunciation, App. A, 
footnote 21 to § 31 
Comparative Transcription, 200a, 
App. A, 6 

Complex Transcription, App. A, 
16-18 


Conjunctions; that, note 18 on 
p. 73: stress of, 999-1001 
Conservative Transcription, App. 
A, 13 

Consonantal Vowel, 231, 385 
Consonants, definition, 98, 99; 
distinction from vowels, 100; 
prominence of, 101; how to 
acquire, 104; cardinal conson¬ 
ants, 166-172, 181; breathed 
and voiced, 173-177; further 
classification, 178-188; Ameri¬ 
can, App. D, 9-16 
Contextual Assimilation, 838, 
839a, 841a, 849 
Continuants, 188, 858 
Contracting Tongue laterally, 73, 
747, 831, App. D, 5 
Contrast-emphasis, 1046 ff. 
Crescendo Stress, 223 

d, pronounced d, 525; t, 514 
Danish Mispronunciations; a:, 
289; p, 501; t, 518; k, 539; 
tj, 606; d 3 , 614; z, 724, 792; 
f, 735; 3 , 741, 742, 792 
Danish Sounds; p, t, k, 568 
Dark 1, 659, 661, 665 ff. 

Dental Consonants, definition, 
180 

Dental t, 513, 515 
Devoiced (devocalized) Sounds, 
92; 501 and note 3 on p. 139, 
845 (i); b, 505, 508; d, 523, 
528; g, 544, 549 
dg, pronounced d 3 , 613 
Diagrams, of vowel-positions, 
108, 109; 148 ff. 

Dialectal English; see American, 
Irish, London, Northern, 
South-Western, Scottish, 
Yorkshire 

Diaphones, Chap. XI 
Diaphonie Variants; of i:, 251; 
of e, 271; of u:, 330; of e:, note 
70 on p. 88 ; of 9 , 356; of ei. 
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388; of ai, 407; of au, 420; 
of ia, 441; of sa, 449; of J, 
729; of r, 749-751 
Difficulties of Pronunciation, 
7 ff.; of recognizing sounds, 8, 
18-24, 47; of making sounds, 
9, 25, 26, 47, 49; of using 
sounds, 10, 27-38; of sound- 
attributes, 11, 39; of cate¬ 
nating, 12, 40-44; of relations 
between orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation, 14-16. For par¬ 
ticular difficulties see Foreign 
Mispronunciations 
Digraphs, 229,596, App. A, 19-23 
Diminuendo Stress, 223,440a, 460 
Diphthongs, definition, 219; 
theory of, 220-231; repre¬ 
sentation of, 229, 230; in 
English, Chap. XV; forma¬ 
tion, 381 ff.; American, App. 
D ,6,7 

Distinctive Elements of Lan¬ 
guage, 199 

Distribution of Sounds (differ¬ 
ences between American and 
British English), App. D, 17, 
18 

Double Stress, 919, 921-932, 
947, 949-954 

dr, affricate, 631; sequence of 
two sounds, 636 

Dutch Mispronunciations; ai, 

438; nasalizing vowels, 823; 
assimilation, 851 
Dutch Sound; i, 259 
dz, affricate, 621; sequence of 
two sounds, 623 

c, pronounced i, 257; e, 270; a, 
357; j, 816, 853 
ea, pronounced i:, 249; e, 270; 

ei, 386; ia, 442; la 466a, 466 h 
ear, pronounced a:, 346; ia, 442; 
a:, 287; ea, 450 

Early English Forms, 847, 855 


Ear-training, 18-24, 111 , 112; 
Chap. XIII; exercises, 237, 
238, App. B 

-ed, pronounced t, 514; d, id, 
514, 525, note 10 on p. 145 
ee, pronounced i:, 249 
eer, pronounced ia, 442 
ei, pronounced i:, 249; ei, 386; 
ai, 406 

eir, pronounced ia, 442 
Elective Sounds, 569-571 
Elision, 854-857 
Empathy, 909, footnote 1 
Emphasis, stress, 934-937, 962- 
972; intonation, 1045-1061 
eo, pronounced i:, 249; au, 419; 
ia, 466a 

eou, pronounced la, 466a 
EPD Transcription, App. A, 11; 

characteristics of, App. A, 28-31 

Epiglottis, 70 

er, pronounced a:, 346; a, 357; 
a:, 287 

ere, pronounced ia, 442; ea, 450 
eu, ew, pronounced ju:, u:, 327, 
817 

eur, pronunciation of, 346 
ewe(r), ewa(r), pronounced jua, 
ua, 461a; oa, o:, 463 
Exclamations, intonation of, 
1066, 1072 

Exclusive Transcription, App. A, 

26, 46, 49 

Exercises for the Organs of 
Speech, 25, 26 
Exotic Letters, App. A, 6, 16 
Experimental Phonetics, Chap. 
IV 

f, pronounced f, 684 
Falling Diphthongs, 223 
False Vocal Cords, 75, 82 
Flapped Consonants, definition, 
183; lingual r, 746, 750, 753, 
754 

Foreign Mispronunciations; i:, 

250; i, 258; e, 272; ae, 280; 
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a:, 289, 290; o, 301; o:, 309- 
311; u, 319; u:, 328; a, 338; a:, 
347-351; a, 369-371; ei, 390; 
ou, 397-402; ai, 411; aia, 417; 
au, 425-428; ai, 438; id, 444; 
£3, 451—453; ua, 465; weak 
forms, 491; p, 501, 502; b, 508; 
509; t, 515-519; d, 526-529; 
k, 538-540; g, 548-550; in¬ 
correct plosion to p, t, k, b, d, 
g, 584, 587, 590; tj, 606; d 3 , 
614, 615; tr, 628; dr, 634; n, 
647; i), 655-657; 1, 670 ff.; f, 
685, 686 ; v, 692, 693; 0, 700, 
708; 9, 705, 706, 708; s, 713, 
719; z, 724, 791-793; J, 734, 
735; 3 , 741, 742, 791-793; r, 
762 ff.; h, 782, 784; w, 806; 
j, 818; assimilation, 851, 852; 
length, 876, 900-908; stress, 
938-942, 956, 959; intonation, 
1073-1082 

French Mispronunciations; i, 

258; e, 272; se, 280; a, 338; 
a, 369; ou, 402; au, 425, 426; 
sa, 451; p, 502; t, 515, 519; 
d, 526; k, 538, 540; g, 548; 
use of ejective sounds, 571; 
final b, d, g, 577; n, 646; g, 
655; r, 762 ff.; initial and final 
z, 3 , 791; w, 808; nasalizing 
vowels, 823; assimilation, 851; 
length, 876, 901, 903-905; 
stress, 939, 940; intonation, 
1074H076 

French Sounds; nasalized vowels, 
164, 822; breathed 1, note 2 on 
p. 44; e, 391; o, 397; p, t, k, 
567; b, d, g, 572, 577; s, 713; 
devoiced vowels, 783; q, 808 

Fricative Consonants, definition, 
183; English, Chap. XXI; 
initial and final voioed, 788- 
794 

Fricative j, 818 

Fricative r, English, 747-775; 
methods of learning, 766, 767 


Frictionless Continuants, 183, 

795-799 

Front of Tongue, 71 
Front Vowels, 126, 133 ff., 154. 
See also sections on i:, i, e, se 
in Chap. XIV, and ei, ai, au, 
ia, £3 in Chap. XV 
Fronted o ( 6 , e), 147, 398, 847 (v) 
Fronting, of k, 533, 538, 847 (ii) 

g, pronounced g, 547; d 3 , 613; 
3 , 739 

German Mispronunciations; se, 

280; a:, 289; A, 338; a:, 347; 
ei, 390; ou, 397; au, 427, 428; 
oi, 438; £a, 452, 453; p, 501; 
b, 508; t, 515, 518; d, 528; k, 
539; g, 549; use of ?, 557; d 3 , 
615; n, 647; g, 657; 1, 670; f, 
686 ; v, 692; 5, 706; s, 713; z, 
724; J, 734; 3 , 741; r, 762 ff.; 
initial and final z, 3 , 792; w, 
806; j, 818; nasalizing vowels, 
823; length, 901, 902; stress, 
956, 959; intonation, 1077- 
1080. 

German Sounds; b, d, g, 567; 
p, t, k, 568; 5 , see /c/i-souud; 
e:, 390, 391; 0 :, 397; short y, 
note 20 on p. Ill; s, 713 
Glides, nature of, 3-6; inde* 
pendent vowel-glide, 219, 800; 
separating syllables, 216 and 
note 7 on p. 57 

Glottal Consonants, definition, 
180; plosive, see Glottal Stop; 
fricative, see section on h in 
Chap. XXI, 776 ff. 

Glottal Stop, 83, 552-560; in 
English, 556; in dialectal 
English, note 15 on p. 151; 
incorrectly inserted by 
foreign learners, 557, note 8 
on p. 57; accompanying 
plosives, 590a 
gn, pronunciation of, 649 
Gradation, 467 
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Grammatical Relations, influenc¬ 
ing length and rhythm, 891 ff. 
Gramophone, 48, 78; records of 
cardinal vowels, 141 
Greek Mispronunciation; a:, 351 
Gymnastics of the Vocal Organs, 
25 

ft, pronunciation of, 485, 781, 
786 787 

Half-close Vowels, 152, 153, 397 
Half-length, 860, 861 
Half-open Vowels, 152, 153 
Hard Palate, definition, 69 
Historical Assimilation, 838 ff., 
847 ff. 

Hungarian Mispronunciations; 

a:, 289; t, 515 

Hyphen, as phonetic sign, 1090 ff. 

pronounced il, 249; i, 257, 
note 6 on p. 209; 9 , 357; ai, 
406; j, 816, 853 
ia, pronounced ia, 442 
/eft-sound, 194, 195, 784, 820, 
821, and note on p. 42 
ie, pronounced i:, 249; ai, 406; 
19, 466a 

ier, pronounced ia, 442; ia, 466a 

Imperfect Diphthongs, 227, 228 
Impressionistic Transcription, 

App. A, 52, 53 

Inclusive Transcription, App. A, 
26, 27 

Incomplete Plosive Consonants, 

578-585 

Indian Mispronunciations; t, 517; 

V, 693; w, 798; t, d, 829 
Individual Peculiarities, 60 
Intensity-emphasis, 1046, 1048, 
1060, 1061 

Interjections, intonation of, 1072 
Intonation, Chap. XXXI; defini¬ 
tion, 1007 ; causing syllable- 
division, note 9 on p. 57 ; rela¬ 
tion to stress, 956,1015-1027; 
rising, falling, level, 1010; 


range, 1011-1013; representa¬ 
tion, 1014, 1015; function, 
1016, 1029 ff.; nature of Eng¬ 
lish, 1017 ff.; Tune 1, 1021, 

1022, 1025, 1028-1032, 1043, 
1044, 1049, 1058 fif.; Tune 2, 

1023, 1024, 1026, 1027, 1033- 
1042,1051 ff.; emphasis, 1045- 
1061; special intonations, 
1062-1070; parentheses, 1071; 
interjections, 1072; mistakes 
of foreigners, 1073-1082; 
American, App. D, 20-25; 
methods of recording, 1083- 
1088 

Intrusive r, 759-761 
Inverted Sounds, 773, 827; see 
also Retroflex 

Invitations, intonation of, 1031 
I.P.A., 36, and note 22. 
ir, pronounced a:, 346 
Irish English; use of retroflexed 
vowels, 833 

Italian Mispronunciations; ou, 

402; t, 515; d, 526; n, 646 

j, pronounced d3, 613 

Japanese Mispronunciations; a, 

a, 370; ou, a:, 402; 1, r, 674, 
675; rhythm, 908 

k, pronounced k, 537 
Key-words, for English sounds, 

p. xvi; for cardinal vowels, 
142-144; for cardinal con¬ 
sonants, 170 
Kymograph, 78, 1087 

l, pronounced 1, 662; silent, 662 
Labio-dental Consonants, defini¬ 
tion, 180; m, 641, 845 (ii) 

Laryngal Consonants, definition, 
180 

Laryngoscope, 85, 86 
Larynx, 70,74,75,85,86; sounds 
made in, 82-84, 88 IF. 

Lateral Consonants, definition, 
183; English, 659-678 
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Lateral Contraction of Tongue, 

73, 747, 831, App. D, 5 
Lateral Spreading of Tongue, 73 
Lax Vowels, 159-163 
Length, Chap. XXVIII; defini¬ 
tion, 859; English vowels, 
862-879; consonants, 880- 
885; relation to rhythm, 886 - 
899 

Letter, distinguished from ‘sym¬ 
bol,’ App. A, 19 

Linking r, 756 

Lip-positions, of vowels, 131— 
138; 156-158 
Lip-rounding, 156-158 
Liquid Consonants, 188 
Local Differences, examples of, 
57 

London Pronunciation, 58, 401, 
847 (v), 876, 879 

m, pronounced m, 643; silent, 
643 

Making Sounds, 9, 25, 26 
Mediae, 174, 177 
Middle of Tongue, 71 
Mispronunciations, see Foreign 
Mispronunciations 
Multiliteral Transcription, App. 
A, 21 

n, pronunciation of, 649a, 652, 
653 

Names for Sounds and Symbols, 

note 7 on p. 5 
Narrow Romic, App. A, 1, 2 
Narrow Transcription, definition, 
200, App. A, 6, 8; of English, 
App. A, 36-43 

Nasal Consonants, definition, 
183; English, 637-658 
Nasal Plosion, 586-589; of p, 
499; of b, 505; of t, 513; of 
d, 523; of k, 535; of g, 546 
Nasalization, Chap. XXIV; in 
British English, 825; in Ameri¬ 
can English, App. D, 8 
Nasalized Vowels, 164,165, 822ff. 


Negligent Assimilations, 849 (ii) 
Neutral Vowel, 125, 355; see also 
Central Vowels 

New-lettered system of trans¬ 
cription, App. A, 16 
tig , pronunciation of, 652, 653 
Norm of Phoneme, 197 
Northern English pronunciation; 
of p, t, k, 498; of r, 751; of wh, 
810 

Norwegian Mispronunciations; 

a:, 289; e:, 349; p, 501; t, 518; 
k, 539; f, 686 ; z, 724, 792; 3 , 
741, 792; rl, rd, rn, rl, rs, 829, 
834; intonation, 1081 
Nouns, stress of, 957-959; in¬ 
tensity-emphasis on, 1046 
Numbering Vowels, 236 

o, pronounced as short 0 , 300; 
0:, 308; u, 318; u:, 327; a, 337; 
8 , 357; ou, 393 

oa, pronounced ou, 393; a:, 308 
oar, pronounced 0 ;, oa, 308, 457 ; 
a, 357 

oi, pronounced oi, 436 
Old-lettered system of trans¬ 
cription, App. A, 13 
00 , pronounced u, 318; u:, 327 
oor, pronounced a;, oa, 308, 457; 
ua, 461 

Open Lip-rounding, 157 
Open Vowels, 152, 153 
or, pronounced 0 :, 308; oa in 
dialectal English, note 36 on 
p. 80; a:, 346; a, 357 
Oral Consonants, 186 
Oral Instruction, necessity for, 
45-49 

ore, pronunciation of, 308 and 
note 36 on p. 80, 457 
Organs of Speech, Chap. Ill 
Orthography, non-phonetic, 32- 
35 

ou, pronounced 0 :, 308; u, 318; 
u:, 327; a, 337; a, 357; ou, 393; 
au, 419 
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our, pronounced o:, 08, 308, 457, 
463; a:, 346; aua, 430, 432; 
ua, 461; 08 , 463 

ow, pronounced ou, 393; au, 419 
oy, pronounced oi, 436 

p, pronounced p, 500; silent, 500 
Palatal Consonants, definition, 
180; c, 181, 538; j, 548; ji, 655; 
9, 194, 195, 784, 820, 821 and 
note 1 on p. 42; j, 813 ff. 
Falato-alveolar Consonants, de¬ 
finition, 180 
Palatograms, 79-81 
Parentheses, stress, 979, 980; 

intonation, 1071 
ph, pronounced f, 684 
Pharyngal Contraction, for se, 
note 15 on p. 72 
Pharynx, definition, 70 
Phoneme, definition, 191; ex¬ 
amples, 193-196; principal 
and subsidiary members, 197; 
capable of distinguishing 
words, 198, 199; grouping 
English vowels into, 242 
Phonemic Transcription, 200, 
App. A, 5 , 12 , 17 , 31 
Phonemic Variants; of i, 260 ff. ; 
of e, 274; of u:, 326; of 8 , 
355 ff. ; of ou, 404, 847 (v) ; 
of ai, 408; of au, 421; of oi, 
437; of is, 440; of p, 499; of b, 
505; of t, 512, 513; of d, 523; 
of k, 533-535; of g, 543, 544, 
546; of m, 640-642; of n, 645; 
of p, 651; of 1, 659, note 8 on 
p. 176; of f, 683 and note 1 on 
p. 180; of 9, 703; of s, note 9 
on p. 185; of r, 748, 750; of h, 
778-780; of w, 803, 804; of j, 
814 

Phonetic Representation, of 

vowels, 201; of consonants, 
202 

Phonetic Symbols, list of English, 
p. xvi; others, pp. xviii-xx 


Phonetic Texts, 53; App. E (2) 
Phonetic Theory, 26 
Phonetic Transcription, defini¬ 
tion, 30; use of, 31, 35-38; 
possible future modification, 
879; types of, App. A; phon¬ 
emic (linguistically broad) and 
narrow (allophonic and com¬ 
parative), 200, 200a, App. A, 
4 if.; simple (typographically 
broad) and complex, App. A, 
13 ff.; uniliteral and multi¬ 
literal, App. A, 19 ff.; inclusive 
and exclusive, App. A, 24-27; 
characteristics of EPD, App. 
A, 11, 28-31; narrow English, 
32-43; simplified English, 44- 
49; systematic and impres¬ 
sionistic, 51, 52 
Plosive Consonants, definition, 
183; English, 494-551; theory 
of, 561-590; glottal plosive, 
see Glottal Stop 
Point of Tongue, 71 
Portuguese Mispronunciations; 
a:, 289, 290; b, 509; d, 529; 
g, 550; 1, 671 

Post-alveolar Consonants, defini¬ 
tion, 180; t, 513; r, 747 
Prepositions, stress of, note 38 
on p. 264, 993-998; strong 
forms unstressed, 996, 997 
Principles of Transcription, 200- 
202 

Prominence, 101, 208-212, 

215 ff., 466d, note 3 on p. 249, 
1045 and note 18 
Pronouns, stress of demonstra¬ 
tive, 957, 968, 969; stress of 
interrogative, 957; stress of 
other pronouns, 985, 986; pro¬ 
nunciation of some, note 39 on 
p. 265, note 21 on p. 135; 
pronunciation of that, note 18 
on p. 73 

Prosodic Distinctions, App, A, 8 
Prosodies, note 23 on p. 8 
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Pure Vowels, 240; details of 
English, Chap. XIV 

qu, pronunciation of, 537, and 
note 2 on p. 207 
Quality (tamber), 101; of vowels, 
121 

Quantity, see Length 
Questions, intonation of, 1030, 
1036, 1040, 1042, 1057, 1058, 
1063, 1065 

r, when pronounced and when 
silent, 755-758 

Rate of Speaking, 43 
Received Pronunciation, 62; not 
uniform, note 5 on p. 13 
Recognizing Sounds, 8 , 18-24 
Relations between Orthography 
and Pronunciation, 14-16 
Relative Pronoun, that, note 18 
on p. 73 

Requests, intonation of, 1040, 
1041, 1056 

Reservations, intonation of sen¬ 
tences containing, 1043 
Resonance-chamber, 121, 123 
Retroflex Sounds, note 4 on 
p. 45; 517; Chap. XXV; t, 
note 1 on p. 42 
Retroflexed Vowels, 831-834 
Rhythm, 886-899 
Rhythmical Variations in Stress, 
931-933, 973-975 
Rising Diphthongs, 223; ie, 466c; 
fie, 466o 

Rolled Consonants, definition, 
183; lingual r, 746, 751, 752, 
768-771; uvular r, 746, 762 
Rounded Lips (Vowels), 156-158; 
y, 145, 201, 438 and note 20; 
0, ce, 145, 201, 338, 347 
RP, see Received Pronunciation 
Russian Mispronunciation; 1,676 

5 , pronounced s, 714-716; silent, 
718; pronounced z, 714, 715, 


723; pronounced 3 , 739; labia¬ 
lized variety, note 10 on p. 186 
Scandinavian Mispronunciations, 
see Danish, Norwegian, Swedish 
Schwa, 125, 355 
sci, pronounced J, 732 
Scottish Pronunciation, examples 
of, 57; ou, 203; r, 751; wh, 810 
Secondary Stress, 917, 942 
Semi-vowels, definition, 183; 
nature of, 102, 103; English, 
Chap. XXIII 
Sense-groups, 1005, 1006 
Sentence-stress, 957-1001 

sh, pronounced J, 732 

si, pronounced J, 732 
Significant Sound Distinctions, 

198, 199 

Similitude, 835, 836, 842-845 
Simple Transcription, App. A, 

13-15 

Simplified Transcription, note 5 
on p. 13; App. A, 44^49 
Soft Palate (Velum), definition, 
69; function of, 164, 165, 184- 
186 

Sonority, 100, 101 
Sound-attributes, 11 , 39; pro¬ 
minence effected by, 1045 and 
note 

Sound Order, 27-38 
South-Western English; use of 

retroflexed vowels, 833 
Spanish Mispronunc>ations; e:, 
351; b, 509; d, 529; g, 550; 
n, 646; h, 782 
Speech, nature of, 1-6 
Speech-sounds, proper, 2-4, 190 
Spelling, not phonetic, 32-35 
Spread Lips, 156, 158 
Spreading Tongue laterally, 73 
Standard Pronunciation, 61 
Statements, intonation of, 1029, 
1038, 1039, 1049-1056, 1059- 
1061, 1064 
Stop, of plosive, 562 
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Stress, Chap. XXIX; definition, 
909; relation to prominence, 
912; relations to intonation, 
956, 980; word-stress in Eng¬ 
lish, 919-956; secondary, 917, 
941; double, 919, 921-932; 
rhythmical variations, 931- 
933, 973-975; emphasis, 934- 
937; difficulties of foreign 
learners, 938-942, 956; com¬ 
pound words, 943-956, 
976; sentence-stress, 957-1001; 
American, App. D, 19 
Stress-points, note 11 on p. 240 
Strong Forms, Chap. XVI; used 
wrongly by foreigners, 376 
Strong Stress, 914 
Strong Vowels in weak Positions, 
373, 489, 996, 997 
Styles of Pronunciation, 63, 64 
Subsidiary Members of Phon¬ 
emes, 197; representation in 
narrow transcription, 200 , 
App. A, 6 

Sulcal Position, note 40 on p. 198 
Suprasegmental, note 2 on p. 1 , 
note 23 on p. 8 

Swedish Mispronunciations; a:, 
349; p, 501; t, 518; k, 539; 
rt, rd, rn, rl, rs, 829, 834 
Swedish thick 1, note 36 on p. 194 
Syllabic Sounds, 211, 213 ff. 
Syllable Separation, Chapter 
XXXII 

Syllables, theory of, 211 ff. 
Symbol, distinguished from 
‘letter,’ App. A, 19 

Systematic Transcription, App. 
A, 51 

t, pronounced t, 514; silent, 514 
Table of English Sounds, p. xvii 
Tamber, 101; of vowels, 121 
tch, pronounced tj, 605 
te, pronounced tj, 605 
Teacher, functions of, 45-49 
Teeth-ridge, definition, 69 


Tense Vowels, 159-163 

th, pronounced t, 514; 0, 698, 
699; 5, 699, 704 

ti, pronounced tj, 605; J, 732 
Tip of Tongue, 71 

Tongue, 71-73 

Tongue-positions, of vowels, 
124^139, 244 

tr, affricate, 624; sequence of 
two sounds, 630 

Triphthongs, 232, 233 

ts, pronunciation of, 617 
Trough (of prominence) 210, 221 
Types of Phonetic Transcription, 

App. A 

Types of Pronunciation, Chap. II 

u, pronounced u, 318; u:, 327; 
a, 337; a, 357; w, 805; ju:, 817; 
silent, note 2 on p. 192 
ua, pronounced jua, ua, 461a; 

jda, ha, 466a; wa, 466r 
ue, pronounced ju:, u:, 817; jua, 
ua, 461a; jha, 466r; wa, 466r 
ui, pronunciation of, 327, 817 
Unaspirated Plosives, 498, 519, 
540, 566, 567 

‘Uneducated’ Speech, examples 
of, 58 

Unexploded Stops, 578-585 

Unilateral 1, 664 

Uniliteral Transcription, App. A, 

20 

Unrounded Vowels, 156; ra, 145, 
351, 358, note 70 on p. 88; 
v, 145, 201 

Unstressed Syllables, definition, 
914; intonation of, 1025-1027 
Unvoiced Sounds, 92. See also 
Weak Force 

uou, pronounced jua, ha, 466m; 
jwa, wa, 466r 

ur, pronounced a:, 346; jua, ua, 
461; oa, 462; oa, a:, 463 
ure, pronounced jua, ua, 460; 
oa, 462; oa, o:, 463; a, note 37 
on p. 117 
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Using Sounds in their proper 
Places, 10, 27-38 
Uvula, 762, Figs. 1, 2 
Uvular Consonants, note 4 on 

p. 45; rolled r, 746, 762, 764, 
765; fricative r, 746, 763-765; 

q, note 1 on p. 42 

v, pronounced v, 691 
Velar Consonants, definition, 180 
Velar Fricatives; x, 782; y, 550 
Velum, see Soft Palate 
Verbs, stress of principal, 957, 
960, 981, 982; stress of aux¬ 
iliary, 987, 988; intensity- 
emphasis on, 1046 
Vocal Cords, 74, 82-95 
Voice, definition, 82; experi¬ 
mental illustrations of, 87, 
93-95 

Voiced Sounds, 88, 91; voiced 
consonants, 173 ff.; plosives, 
572-577; h, 779, 780; frica¬ 
tives, 788-794 

Voiced t (American), App. D, 10 
Voice Indicator, 93, 94 
Voiceless Sounds, 88, 91; con¬ 
sonants, 173 ff.; plosives, 566- 
568; w, 810-812 
Vowel-glide, 102, 103; consti¬ 
tuting diphthong, 219 
Vowel harmony, 844, 847 (iv) 
Vowels, definition, 97; nature of, 
121 ff.; distinction from con¬ 
sonants, 100; prominence of, 
101; how to learn, 104-106, 
113 IF.; how to describe, 
107 ff.; how to teach, 113 ff.; 
classification, Chap. VIII; as¬ 
certaining positions, 127-130; 


details of classes, 148 fif.; close, 
half-close, half-open, open, 
152, 153; front, back, 154; 
central, 155; details of Eng¬ 
lish, Chap. XIV-XVI; tongue- 
positions of English, 244; 
American, App. D, 2-5 

w, pronounced w, 805 

Weak Force of Exhalation, con¬ 
sonants with, 174; b, d, g, 
501, 508, 518, 528, 539,°549, 
567; z, 3 , 719, 722, 724, 789, 
790, 793 

Weak Forms, Chap. XVI 
Weak Stress, 914 
Whisper, formation of, 82; use 
of, 89, note 1 on p. 23 
Whispered Sounds, 89, note 1 
on p. 23 
Windpipe, 70 

Word-stress, English, 919-956 

x, pronounced ks, 537; gz, 547 
X-ray Photographs, 108; of 

cardinal vowels, 134, 149; of 
s, J, 731 

y, pronounced i, 257; ai, 406; j, 
816; lowered i, 260; closer i 
finally in dialectal English, 
note 11 on p. 68 ; different 
usage in American English, 
App. D, 5 

Yorkshire Pronunciation, ex¬ 
ample of, 58 
yr, pronounced a:, 346 

z, pronounced z, 723; labialized 
variety, 721; 3 , 739 
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